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The present book aims at clarifying 
various aspects of Indian philosophy 
by applying concepts used in text 
science towards their analysis. Text 
science attempts to establish universal 
rules which apply to all forms of 
human expression. If we regard all 
human expression, ‘including behavior’, 
as communication, it contains a 
meaning-system whether it has the 
form of language or not. Human 
expression may be classified as 
language, figure, body action, and so 
forth; we consider all these forms of 
- expression to be texts, for which there 
~ must apply universal rules. The aim of 
“text science is to explain how these 
rules function throughout various 
types of texts and thus provide a better 
understanding of human behavior. 
Here the direction of analysis is 
from context to text. It is also possible 
to move from text to context. We can 
arrive ata new context from texts such 
as commentaries, which context 
cannot be discovered through reading 
only one of those texts. Such a context 
will certainly help us coherently 
interpret other texts related to the 
texts. The concept of context and 
these two directions of analysis may 
not be necessarily new tools to scholars 
of Indian studies, who often adopt this 
method unconsciously. However, we 
aim to use this method consciously 
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PREFACE 


In 2002 the Graduate School of Letters, Nagoya University, received a 
five-year national grant to establish an international center of excellence 
(COE) in the humanities. This grant enabled us to conduct the 21st Century 
COE Program, entitled ‘Integrated Text Science’ and headed by Professor 
Shoichi Sato. As part of this project we held eight international conferences, 
one of which was devoted to research on the texts of classical India. This 
conference was held under the title of “Conflict between Tradition and 
Creativity in Indian Philosophy: Text and Context” in December 2005. 
[ts proceedings was published by the Graduate School of Letters, Nagoya 
University in 2006, containing five papers. 

The present book includes these papers, of which three have been 
revised. Fortunately four additional scholars have contributed to this book. 
Accordingly, this book has got a new look, and, we hope, will attract more 
readers. 

I am grateful to the Graduate School of Letters for permission to 
reproduce the five papers mentioned above, with or without revision. I 
would also like to thank Arm Corporation, Nagoya, for preparing the fine 
camera-ready sheet of this book. 


T. Wada 
July 2008 
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INTRODUCTION 


Toshihiro WADA 


The present book aims at clarifying various aspects of Indian philosophy by 
applying concepts used in text science towards their analysis. Text science 
attempts to establish universal rules which apply to all forms of human 
expression. If we regard all human expression, ‘including behavior’, as 
communication, it contains a meaning-system whether it has the form of 
language or not. Human expression may be classified as language, figure, 
body action, and so forth; we consider all these forms of expression to be 
texts, for which there must apply universal rules. The aim of text science is 
to explain how these rules function throughout various types of texts and 
thus provide a better understanding of human behavior. 

It may be sometimes difficult to differentiate text science from 
communication theory. As long as spoken or written language is being 
dealt with, they do not essentially differ. Text science, however, deals 
with certain issues which communication theory does not, such as the 
relationship between the meaning of a fext and its context or cultural 
background, the genesis of texts or text groups, the relationship among the 
different versions (texts) of a text written by one and the same author, the 
relationship between the successive commentaries (texts) of one text, and 
so forth. Since text stands for anything meaningful, as mentioned above, 
text science can delve into meaning-systems underlying even art, such as 
pictures and sculpture, and human behavior, such as rituals. 

One of the most important concepts text science makes use of is that of 
context, which functions as the factor determining the meaning ofa text. All _ 
the contributors to this book have made particular use of this concept in their 
analysis. “Context’ indicates not only the linguistic structure Surrounding a 
particular expression, but also the non-linguistic structure surrounding it, 
such as the speaker, the hearer, the social or cultural circumstances, etc., 
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of that expression. Moreover, the term ‘context’ can be used to mean other 
text(s) independent of but relating to the text in question or intellectua| 
framework which impels one to interpret each text as forming the whole. [t 
is in the second or third sense that all the contributors will use this term in 
the following chapters. 

Context will lead us to a new understanding of, for instance, a written 
text. When we encounter a text contradicting a general tradition or 
presupposition in India, we attempt to take a specific tradition, some 
fact, or wider presupposition as the context and thus are able to solve this 
contradiction by viewing the text from the viewpoint of this context. If this 
context allows us to understand other texts more coherently, it is a useful 
method of interpreting all those texts. Here the direction of analysis is from 
context to text. It is also possible to move from text to context. We can 
arrive at a new context from fexts, such as commentaries, which context 
cannot be discovered through reading only one of those texts. Such a 
context will certainly help us coherently interpret other texts related to the 
texts. The concept of context and these two directions of analysis may not 
be necessarily new tools to scholars of Indian studies, who often adopt this 
method unconsciously. However, we aim-to use this method consciously 
here. It is an underlying principle of this book that in order to understand 
texts, written in Sanskrit or other languages, we need to turn.our attention 
towards factors outside of them, such as information provided by other 
areas of study, which factors we call context. 

To classify the nine papers contributed to this book, it might have 
been better to take the text-context viewpoint. However, this way of 
classification is not so familiar to scholars of Indian studies. Moreover, 
since text science deals with non:language meaning-systems as well as 
language meaning-systems, this classification would have only limited 
use here. It is also a fact that it is more difficult to present theories on non- 
language meaning-systems than on language meaning-systems, and much 
more difficult to connect both types of systems. As the papers in this book 
do not deal directly with non-language meaning systems, it is not necessary 
to enter into a comparison of language and non-language meaning systems 
here, though such a topic deserves much future work by researchers. 

In this book we have adopted the orthodox classification, i.e., Buddhism 
or non-Buddhism, and the schools of Indian philosophy. Nine papers have 
been organized into four parts: (1) General, (If) Buddhism, (III) Vedanta, 
Mimamsa’and Vyakarana, and (IV) Nyaya and Vaisesika. Below I have 
provided brief summaries of the nine eS 
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Chapter 1: “The Context of Indian Philosophy” by Johannes Bronkhorst 

investigates the importance of context in interpreting philosophical texts of 
classical India. In one case he has attempted to explain the reason for the 
criticism by Bhattoji Diksita (ca. 1600) of his teacher by taking notice of the 
religious affiliations of both; In another case Bronkhorst has shown how the 
debate between Kumarila (ca. 7th century), a Mimamsaka, and the Buddhists 
concerning the existence of universals reflected their social background: 
Kumarila being a Brahmin would quite naturally believe in universals like 
‘Brahmin-ness’, which would distinguish him fundamentally from other 
human beings. In general, Bronkhorst has revealed the importance of public 
debates as the context of philosophical texts or systems, and has claimed 
that the difference between the philosophical systems of the Sarvastivada 
and the Theravada schools resulted from the fact that the former system 
developed from a context in which debate played an important role, and 
that the latter developed from a context in which debate did not. Finally, 
Bronkhorst objects to the practice of trying to understand Indian philosophy 
by merely looking at questions and issues it has in common with modern 
Western philosophy; instead Indian philosophy has to be understood within 
its own historical context. 
- Chapter 2: “Some Reflections on the History of Buddhist Canons 
in Ancient India” by Masahiro Shimoda attempts to interpret Buddhist 
scripture, in particular the teachings associated with Sakyamuni Buddha’s 
perfect awakening and the issues concerning it, as texts which can be 
influenced by their context. Shimoda has started with the episode of “the 
god Brahma’s entreaty of the Buddha to his discourse”, which raises 
two significant issues: (1) words cannot adequately convey the truth 
or experience of the Buddha, and (2) no truth would come to the world 
without the the utterance of words by the Buddha. Words are the medium 
for conveying Buddha’s experience, and they exist in particular forms in 
particular historical contexts. Shimoda has shown how the context of the 
Buddha’s teaching changed over the first two to five hundred years after 
his enlightenment: the Buddha’s words first heard directly and individually 
cherished by his disciples became public in Buddhist communities after 
his death. At first transmitted orally they later were consigned to writing 
and became scriptures, Shimoda recommends a rethinking of the history of 
Buddhism from the viewpoint of text-context instead of reconstructing a 
history by dealing with scriptures merely as documents. 

Chapter 3: “The Gandharan Disturbance in the Late 4th Century CE asa 
Context” by Shigeru Saito has as its field of inquiry Gandharan Buddhism. 
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Saito has constructed a context using the travelogue entitled Gag Seng fa 
xion zhuan (Bi{43k 84) by the Chinese pilgrim Faxian, who visited north 
India in the early Sth century. In 402 CE Faxian visited the Gandharan 
region. The number of temples and monks he notes in Purusapura, the 
capital, is much less than what he reports in other places, which, according 
to Saito, indicates the decline of Gandharan Buddhism. Saito argues that this 
decline was caused by the Gandharan Disturbance which occurred between 
Sapur IIl’s expedition to the east and Kidara’s unification, i.e., between ca. 
350 and ca. 410 CE. This context can explain why the Buddhist scholars 
Asanga and Vasubandhu moved from their home in Purusapura to the east 
during this period, which facts are referred to in the Da tang xi yu ji (Kis 
Pais, 22); this context also explains why nine priests left Ji bin (1%) and 
went to China to translate texts into Chinese, as referred to in the Gao seng 
zhuan (a fa {2). 

Chapter 4: “Consuming Scripture: Philosophical Hermeneutics in 
Classical India” by Parimal G. Patil investigates how Kumarila assigns 
significance to Vedic texts. Patil has addressed three questions: (1) What 
counts as scripture? (2) Wherein lies its authority? (3) What can be said 
about philosophical theology on the basis of scripture, and how can this be 
justified through exegesis, and other commentarial and ‘quasi-commentarial’ 
practices? He claims that these questions form an ‘intellectual context’ in 
which all scriptual statements should be properly understood, and that to 
properly interpret a scriptural statement is to make good use of it. Patil calls 
this model of hermeneutics ‘principled consumerism’. He emphasizes that 
Kumarila’s intellectual context will help us understand the creativity and 
innovation of Hindu theology. | 

Chapter 5: “The Beginnings of Bhakti’s Influence on Advaita Doctrine: 
The Teachings of Madhusiidana Sarasvati” by Shoun Hino clarifies how 
Madhustidana, who was active in the 16th century, introduced bhakti into 
the tradition of the Advaita Vedanta school. In this school bhakti is not 
an essential means of obtaining liberation, but he synthesized it into the | 
Advaitic way to liberation. Some factor, in other words, context, impelled 
him to do this, and it is his faith in Krsna from a younger age. From the 
viewpoint of this context Hino has indicated two important points: (1) 

Madhustdana maintained the importance of bhakti as a driving force for 
progressing through the stages of liberation, and (2) he held the already 
established idea that nididhyasana is, in the end, to be equated with bhakti. 
' This chapter shows that even the Advaita Vedanta school, whose founder, 


Sankara, gave only minor importance to halt AG BPE YNE withovey, Ss 
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incorporating bhakti into its teachings. 

Chapter 6: “Bhartrhari on Text and Context” by Toshiya Unebe 
examines the relationship between the understanding of the meaning of 
a sentence (tex!) and its context in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya. Unebe has 


shown that in understanding the meaning of a sentence, Bhartrhari takes 


into consideration the situation, or circumstances (prakarana), in which the 
sentence is uttered. This situation corresponds to our concept of context. 
Unebe further examines the argument between the Grammarians and 
the Mimamsakas on whether one should deal with a passage containing 
many verbs as a single integral sentence (ekavdkya) or separate sentences. 
This argument presents what literal context is, according to both schools. 
Bhartrhari’s view is ultimately related to the concept of pratibhda, a flash of 
understanding. Understanding of a text (whether a word or a sentence) is 
neither that of the meaning of all the linguistic elements which constitute it, 
nor that of the meaning of the other texts surrounding it, but an instantaneous 
and intuitive cognition encompassing the entire context including literal 
context. 

Chapter 7: “New light on the Commentary Texts of Ancient India: A 
Genesis of the Inherence Chapter in the Commentaries on the Padartha- 
dharma-samgraha” by Katsunori Hirano explores the system through 
which the commentaries convey information and advances a new theory to 
explain their genesis in ancient India. Hirano has taken up the commentaries 
on the Padartha-dharma-samgraha of PraSastapada (ca. 550-600). They 
are generated via combination with already known information; that is, 
the ‘texture’ of quotation of the commentaries is composed of information 
drawn from preceding texts. Introducing the quotation theory, Hirano has 
focused attention on the way in which information is quoted or drawn from 
the preceding commentary texts, such as the Yyomavati of Vyomasiva (ca. 
900-960), the Nya@yakandaii of Sridhara (ca. 950-1 000), and the Kiranavali 
of Udayana (ca. 1050-1100), implicitly and explicitly. In addition, a social 
context, as the necessary conditions for the genesis of the commentary 
texts, has been offered. 

Chapter 8: “Text, Context, and Author’s Intention: Two Frames of 
Reference in the Vaisesika school” by Takanori Suzuki attempts to explain 
the different conceptions of Sabdapramdna (language as a valid means 
of obtaining true cognition) in the Vaisesika tradition. Suzuki claims 
that those conceptions are rooted in two.major currents in the tradition, 
which Suzuki calls ‘context’. He has dealt with the commentaries on 
the Padartha-dharma-samgraha, i.e., the Vyomavati, the Nyayakandali, 
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and the Kiranavali, as in chapter 7. The first two commentaries (texts) 
regard sabdapramana as one variety of inference as does the Padartha- 
dharma-samgraha, while the third one regards it as a means independent 
of inference as the Nyaya school does. Thus, Suzuki has constructed the 
context which gives birth to the different conceptions in one tradition, and 
has laid a foundation for future research on such a context. 

Chapter 9: “The Genesis of Sanskrit Texts and Their Context in 
Navya-nyaya: From Gangesa’s Jattvacintamani to Its Commentaries” 
by Toshihiro Wada, based on the quotation theory like chapter 7, deals 
with the way in which commentaries are composed and what context 
impels them to arise in their extant forms. The present chapter takes up 
the Vyaptiparicaka Section of the 7attvacintamani and two commentaries 
thereon: the 7attvacintamani-saravali of Vasudeva (second half of the 15th 
century) and the 7attvacintamani-prakasa of Rucidatta (first half of the 
16th century). This chapter too supports the conclusions of chapter 7. 





* | would like to thank Dr. Charles Pain for correcting my Englsih. 
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CHAPTER | 


THE CONTEXT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Johannes BRONKHORST 


I. 


Indian philosophy has a long and rich history. Numerous texts have survived, 
and we know that many others have been lost. Many thinkers were involved 
in writing these texts, and many more studied them. The contents of these 
texts have been researched, and are still researched, by modern scholars in 
many countries. These studies inform us what Indian philosophy was about. 
We learn from them that there were many different schools of philosophy, 
and also thinkers who did not belong to any one school in particular, who 
rather elaborated ideas of their own. By and large these thinkers, and their 
ideas, were associated with the main religions of South Asia. Brahmanical 
thinkers produced philosophies that are brahmanical, Jainas produced 
Jaina philosophies, and Buddhists produced Buddhist philosophies. This 
distinction into some major groups is only approximate, for the different 
philosophies influenced each other. We know that the Jainas were deeply 
interested in the philosophical developments that took place around them. 
The Buddhist and brahmanical thinkers, too, followed closely what others 
had to say. They informed themselves about the ideas of others, and 
frequently borrowed some of these, often without explicitly saying so. The 
shared concerns of all these philosophers—whether brahmanical, Buddhist, 
or Jaina—is also attested by the fact that they had a number of problems 
and concerns in common. They may have provided different answers to 
shared problems, but the fact that their problems were sometimes the same 
shows that these different philosophers were not isolated from each other. 
Who were these philosophers, and why did they compose their sometimes 
difficult treatises? Asking this question means showing an interest in the 
context of the different Indian philosophies. We can, of course, ignore 
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this question and concentrate exclusively on the contents, rather than on 
the contexts, of India’s philosophical texts. Much can be learned from 
analyzing their contents, even about the relationships between the different 
schools. The texts themselves often criticize alternative positions, and 
argue against them. Modern scholars can analyze these arguments, and 
evaluate them. This is what modern scholars often do, and rightly so. In 
one sense, this is all the modern scholar who is interested in philosophy has 
to do. The philosophical arguments are all there in the text, they are part of 
the contents, and not of the context. And yet, other issues may be at stake, 
issues that do not, or only superficially or indirectly, find expression in the 
texts themselves. In some cases a discussion about a highly technical point 
of philosophy may cover.a-difference of opinion of a much more banal 
kind. 
In order to illustrate this observation, | will first briefly mention 
a relatively recent Sanskrit author who was both a philosopher and a 
grammarian.' | take this example because here, exceptionally, we have 
a fair amount of contextual information. The name of this scholar was 
Bhattoji, or Bhattoji Diksita, and he lived around the year 1600 CE in 
Benares. Bhattoji has remained famous until today as a result of a number 
of technical grammatical treatises which he composed. The most well- 
known of these is the Siddhanta Kaumudi, a text which is still used in India 
to teach Sanskrit grammar to students. Another text composed by Bhattoji is 
a long and extremely learned commentary on his own Siddhanta Kaumudi 
(called Praudha Manorama): Whereas the Siddhanta Kaumudi was written 
for students, this commentary is meant for specialists. One has to be quite 
advanced in traditional Sanskrit grammar in order to understand it, and one 
might be inclined to think that this learned text is very far removed from the 
every day life of its author. A closer study reveals that this is not the case. 
Bhattoji’s commentary, in its learned discussions, frequently compares 
different points of view, different interpretations of the ancient grammar 
of Panini. Bhattoji discusses these interpretations, discards some of them, 
and accepts others. Rarely does he specify who held the interpretations 
he discards, with the result that the text makes the impression of being an 
even-handed discussion of ideas, without entering into personal matters. 
Bhattoji’s contemporaries knew better. Those among them who were 
themselves learned grammarians, knew that many of the views discarded in 
this commentary, were the views of Bhattoji’s teacher, i.e., the scholar from 


1. For details, see Bronkhorst [2005a]. 
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whom Bhattoji had learned grammar to begin with. And criticizing one’s 
teacher, in the milieu to which Bhattoji belonged, was an extremely serious 
matter. Instead of showing respect to his teacher, Bhattoji was here doing 
the opposite. Bhattoji did not use inappropriate words, certainly. He did not 
even admit that he was criticizing his teacher, and modern scholars might 
not have noticed it. But the descendants and other pupils of his teacher 
needed no time to find out what was happening, and they reacted. They 
wrote grammatical treatises which tried to destroy all the points of view 
which Bhattoji had presented as his own. Once again, the style of these 
treatises is very learned and highly technical. There are only some odd 
remarks, usually at the beginning or end of these treatises, which reveal 
that their authors held a personal grudge against Bhattoji, that they could 
not forgive him for having behaved in an inappropriate manner toward 
their teacher. 

But why did Bhattoji behave in this inappropriate manner? The situation 
is not completely clear, but it seems likely that there were reasons for this 
which our texts do not even hint at. One explanation that has been suggested 
is the fact that Bhattoji and his teacher had different religious affiliations. 
Both were, of course, Brahmins, and both were Vedantins. But whereas 
Bhattoji was an Advaita Vedantin, his teacher was a follower of the school 
of Vedanta created by Madhva some centuries earlier. We know about 
these religious affiliations from other sources. The grammatical treatises of 
Bhattoji, his teacher, and all the others who became involved in this long 
drawn-out debate, do not mention this issue. It is only our knowledge of the 
context which allows us to guess what was going on below the surface of 
polished and erudite discussions of details of Sanskrit grammar. 

| have taken the example of Bhattoji because, being a relatively recent 
author, we can find out things about him and his personal life. His own 
works, but also those of his teacher, and those of some of his critics, 
have been preserved, and with them various introductory verses and final 
colophons that throw light upon the situation. Besides this, there are other 
sources of information that have survived, and which allow us to piece 
together a coherent picture of what happened. We know a lot about Bhattoji 
and his family: we know the name of his father and of various other 
members of his family; we also know the names of some of his pupils and 
the pupils of his pupils. We are similarly informed about his teacher and the 
children and pupils of his teacher. And we have works composed by many 
of these people, and other information about their lives. In some cases we 
know who financially supported these shape 
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About earlier philosophers in India we do not have such detailed 
information. Great and important thinkers of classical India, among them 
the Buddhist Nagarjuna and the Vedantin Sankara, . remain completely 
unknown to-us, except through their own works. We are not sure when 
exactly Nagarjuna and Sankara lived, or where they wrote the works that 
made them famous. We do not know the names of their fathers and of their 

pupils. We do not know for sure at what age they died, and whether their 
lives had been peaceful or otherwise. We are ignorant as to who supported 
them, and what encouragement they received from their surroundings. 
And what I have just said about Nagarjuna and Sankara—perhaps the two 
most famous philosophers of classical India—is equally true for practically 
all other Indian philosophers of that period. Sometimes there are legends, 
but these legends are often late and unreliable, or mere inventions. All 
this makes it extremely difficult to situate the philosophers of classical 
India in their respective contexts. The temptation to abandon hope and to 
concentrate exclusively on the contents of the surviving texts is therefore 
great. 

However, | am of the opinion that this would be a mistake. We need all the 
contextual information we can get about our philosophers, for sometimes 
this is the only way to understand what underlies their philosophical 
thinking. Sometimes, as in the case of the grammarian Bhattoji, the deeper 
motivation may be philosophically insignificant, such as a family feud or 
a difference in sectarian affiliation. In other cases the deeper motivation is 
of great philosophical interest. As an example | will briefly present a case 
to which attention was drawn a few years ago by a Swiss scholar, Vincent 
Eltschinger. He discusses it in his book «Caste» et philosophie bouddhique 
(“Caste” and buddhist philosophy) that came out in 2000. 

Buddhist and brahmanical philosophers of the first millennium CE were 
engaged in a long and technical debate about the existence of universals. 
At first sight this is a purely philosophical question, with parallels in the 
history of European philosophy. The question, as it presents itself in India, 

can be explained with the help of a simple example. We know that the 
nouns of our language can be used to designate a large number of objects. 
The word “cow”, for example, can be used not just for one cow, but for all 
the cows that exist in the present, in the past, and in the future. The same 
can be said about practically all other nouns, such as “house” or “car”. If we 
stick to the example “cow”, we may wonder whether all these cows—past, 
present, and future—have something in common that justifies this common 
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different from each single cow but that is yet connected with each of them? 
The same about houses: is there a universal “house-ness” that justifies the 
application of the word “house” to so many different objects? Brahmanical 
philosophers had a tendency to accept that such universals exist; Buddhist 
thinkers denied their existence. 

This purely philosophical debate took a special turn in the seventh 
century with Kumarila Bhatta, a brahmanical thinker, and Dharmakirti, 
a Buddhist: Kumarila applied his belief in the existence of universals to 
the classes, or “castes”, of society. Being a Brahmin, he claimed that all 
Brahmins share a universal “Brahmin-ness”, which distinguishes them 
fundamentally from all other human beings, just as the universal “cow- 
ness” separates all cows from other animals, such as horses. Dharmakirti 
and his followers did not accept this line of reasoning. They did not think 
that Brahmins were essentially different from other human beings. 

Here, then, we see how a purely philosophical debate took on a social 
dimension, dictated by the fundamental interests of the philosophers 
involved. In studying these debates it is imperative to know the different 
social backgrounds to which thinkers like Kumarila and Dharmakirti 
belonged, the former being an orthodox Brahmin, convinced of the intrinsic 
Superiority of the Brahmins, the latter a Buddhist, and as such sceptical with 
regard to all such claims. This opposition between Brahmins and Buddhists 
was not created by Kumarila and Dharmakirti, to be sure. The opposition 
had beén there right from the beginning. A number of Sitras in the ancient 
Buddhist canon depict discussions between the Buddha and one or more 
Brahmins, in which the claim to superior status of the Brahmins is rejected, 
or even made fun of, With Kumarila and Dharmakirti this opposition took 
on a distinctly philosophical dimension, it became part of the philosophical 
debate of that time. The historian of philosophy will need to be able to 
place this debate in its historical situation, he will need to be aware of the 
context in order to fully understand the contents. 


II. 


A completely different example of a philosophical development which was, 
perhaps, closely related to a social phenomenon is constituted by a concept 
which came to play a role in buddhist thought, viz., that of the teaching- 
body (dharmakaya) of the Buddha.* We know that worshipping the bodily 
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remains of the Buddha was an important aspect of the religion of Buddhist 
laymen and monastics alike. These bodily remains were often preserved in 
stiipas. However, the Buddhist preoccupation with dead bodies was highly 
impure in the eyes of their brahmanical neighbours. Their sensitivity to the 
impurity of death and all that is associated with it did influence the Indian 
Buddhists, too, as may be illustrated by the fact that they tended to turn 
their attention from the bodily relics to the stpas, their containers, which 
became objects of worship in their own right. It is also striking that bodily 
remains of the Buddha tended to be accessible, to at least some degree, in 
‘regions which Buddhism did not share with Brahmanism—China, Tibet, 
Ceylon, but also northwestern India—, but hardly ever in regions where 
Brahmanism was important. It is perhaps in these regions that Buddhist 
thinkers developed the idea that the real body of the Buddha was not his 
physical body, but rather his teaching (dharma). There are, as a matter 
of fact, canonical statements to that effect. It was but a small step from 
here to postulating an entity called dharmakaya, teaching-body, and to 
maintain that that is the body of the Buddha that should be worshipped. 
The dharmakaya did indeed undergo a long and interesting development in 
buddhist thought, and came to be identified, in various texts, with different 
important concept, among them dharmadhatu and tathagatagarbha; most 
importantly, many Buddhists came to look upon the dharmakaya as the 
absolute.* This long development, if the hypothetical reconstruction of the 
historical background of the dharmakdaya here presented is correct, began, 
and finds its original explanation, in the Buddhist reaction to brahmanical 
social pressure. 


Il. 


These last two examples show that knowledge of the social context of 
Indian philosophy sometimes helps the modern researcher to understand 
certain details of the positions taken by its practitioners. However, we also 
need knowledge of the social context to understand that there was such a 
thing as Indian philosophy at all. In a way this is self-evident. If one wishes 
to understand why there is philosophy in the modern world, it is important 
to know that there are institutions, such as universities, which provide 
modern philosophers with the support they require, such as jobs, teaching 
opportunities, funds for publications, etc. Without such support, modern 
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philosophy would have a hard time to survive. The situation in classical 
and medieval India was not different in this respect. These philosophers, 
too, had material and intellectual needs. They, too, needed an income, or at 
least shelter and regular meals; they needed access to libraries, manuscript 
libraries in their case; they needed to be able to pass on their knowledge, 
first of all to students, we may assume, but also to a network of other 
philosophers who read their works, etc. The Indian philosophical texts that 
have come down to us Say very little about these earthly and banal realities, 
yet it is undeniable that, if the circumstances had not been right, many 
authors might not have been able to write their texts, or, even after writing 
them, these texts would not have been read and preserved. 

All this amounts to saying that the very fact that there is such a thing as 
Indian philosophy cannot be separated from the circumstances that made this 
possible. It seems a priori likely that there might not have been philosophy 
in South Asia if there had not been people who had the leisure to create and 
continue it. But the existence of such a group of people, in and by itself, 
might not yet have guaranteed the presence of a philosophical tradition. 
To some extent these people had this leisure, they were given this leisure, 
because other members of society thought that the study of philosophical 
issues was particularly important and represented a fundamental value of 
society as a whole. This we know is true. Most schools of Indian philosophy 
agreed that philosophy is necessary for those who wish to attain liberation 
from the cycle of rebirth which they all believed in; and liberation from 
rebirth is the highest aim there is. 

So far so good. The elements considered so far do not, however, explain 
why Indian philosophy took the forms it actually took. They would 
explain the existence of wisdom teachings, perhaps in different varieties 
for different currents of thought. They do not explain why classical Indian 
philosophers went out of their way to argue for their positions, sometimes 
going to the extent of criticizing the positions of other thinkers, they do 
not explain why these philosophers developed logical rules and rules of 
debate, why they presented their views in the form of ever more coherent 
wholes, why they created systems of thought rather than mere collections 
of wise statements. Why did they do all this? Why did they not leave each 
other alone, concentrating each on his own method to attain liberation? 
Liberation, in most religious currents of India, is a highly personal 
attainment, quite independent of social considerations; why then should 
the way leading to it pass through philosophical debates whose aim is to 
convince, or refute others? Obviously the Indian philosophers did all they 
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could to convince each other, to show that the other thinkers, if they really 
thought things out clearly, should change their opinions and convert to their 
own points of view. 

At first sight one might think that Indian philosophers were concerned 
with convincing each other because this was part of their missionary 
intention. We know that Buddhism made a conscious effort to convert 
people, and that it was extraordinarily successful in this. Jainism, too, we 
can be sure, made efforts to convince people of the value and importance 
of their path to liberation. In spite of this, I think that the urge to convert 
provides at best a very small part of the answer to our question. Buddhism 
and Jainism did not, or not primarily, carry out their missionary activity by 
means of philosophical debate, but by preaching their respective doctrines. 
And Brahmanism, as is well known, was not interested in missionary 
activity in the ordinary sense at all: no one could become a Brahmin 
who was not already a Brahmin; agreement or disagreement on complex 
philosophical issues could not change that. 

The correct explanation of the elements of Indian philosophy just 
mentioned, as I see it, is different. These elements are in an important sense 
the result of a social custom. They are the consequence of a feature of the 
social context, that has accompanied Indian philosophy for most of its 
history. This feature, this social custom, is the existence of public debates 
between philosophers of different persuasions. 

The history of Indian philosophy is full of references to debates that 
presumably had taken place between prominent representatives of different 
schools of thought. Many of these accounts may be legendary, or fully 
imaginary; others may be less than reliable because coloured in favour of 
one of the parties involved. It would yet be extremely interesting if someone 
were one day to make the effort of collecting all those accounts, whether 
from brahmanical, buddhist, or Jaina sources, whether reliable or not. Such 
an overview might even include the panditaparisads, the “assemblies of 
wise men”, that are still sometimes held in India, and that are occasionally 
organized at international: Sanskrit conferences. These panditaparisads 
are, to be sure, no more than fossilized survivals. But living debates, with 
sometimes Serious consequences for the participants, accompanied Indian 
philosophy for most of its history. We know, for example, that the brother 
of Bhattoji, the philosopher and grammarian whom we referred to above, 
won a debate at the court of a South Indian king called Venkatappa. Given 
that this debate took place at the court of a king, we must conclude that this 
king allowed, or even encouraged, this debate to take place. 
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King Venkatappa was not exceptional in organizing, or allowing, such 
debates at his court. As a matter of fact, he continued a very long tradition 
in doing so. It is this social custom—it is really a social custom—which 
| believe, made Indian philosophy what it is. Participants in such debates 
could win much, they could also loose all they had. Participating in such 
debates was not, therefore, a matter of mere amusement. It was through 
such debates that philosophers of different orientations combated each 
other, and tried to obtain a maximum of advantages for themselves and 
for the groups they represented. But since the stakes were so high, every 
potential participant had to prepare himself as well as he could. He had to 
be able to present his views, or those of his school, in such a way that an. 
outside judge, sometimes the king himself, would be convinced by them. 
In practice this meant various things. First of all, mere wisdom teachings 
would not impress anybody. Teachings had to constitute coherent wholes, 
free from inner contradictions and loose ends. Second, the debater should, 
to the extent possible, know the ideas of his opponent, including whatever 
weaknesses it might contain. It would of course be very impressive to be 
able to show, during a public debate, that the opponent held incoherent or 
even nonsensical views. 

As | said above, debates are not a recent phenomenon in Indian 
philosophy. For the middle of the first millennium CE—the classical 
period of Indian philosophy, we have a number of reports from foreign 
visitors. We will look at two of them in some detail. The first of these two 
derives from the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Xuanzang (or Hstian-chuang); 
since he is called Genjé in Japanese, | will use that name in what follows. 
Genjé has left us a detailed account of his visit to India in the first half 
of the seventh century of the Common Era. In this account he regularly 
mentions debates between representatives of different schools of thought. 
The debates he refers to normally took place in the presence of a king, and 
tended to end in victory for one of the two parties, and defeat for the other. 
According to the biography of Genjd composed by his pupil Huili, Genjo 
himself volunteered to participate in a debate on one occasion. The event is 
described as follows:* 


At that time a heretic of the Lokayatika school came to seek a debate 
and wrote his argument in fourteen points, which he hung on the door 
of the monastery, while he announced, ‘If any body is able to refute any 
One point of my argument, I shall cut off my head to apologize!’ 


4. Li{1995: 132 f. (modified); translates pp. 245a-c]. 
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After the passage of several days, nobody came out to accept the 
challenge. The Master [=Genj6] then asked his personal servant to 
take down the poster, destroy it, and trample the broken pieces under 
his feet. Being greatly enraged, the Brahmin asked, ‘Who are you?’ 
The servant said in reply, ‘] am a servant of the Mahayana-deva.’ 
The Brahmin, who had already heard of the fame of the Master, was 
ashamed of himself and did not say anything more. The Master sent 
for him and brought him to the presence of the Venerable Silabhadra 
[Genjo’s teacher at Nalanda Monastery], with various virtuous monks 
as witnesses, to start a debate with him about the principles of his 
school and the theories founded by other heretical sects as well. 


The debate as recorded in Huili’s account is somewhat one-sided, 
presumably because the Brahmin opponent is too shy to speak in the 
presence of Genjo. Genjo first demonstrates his knowledge of a number 
of brahmanical ascetic and philosophical schools, and then refutes one of 
them, supposedly the one to which his opponent belongs, in detail.° At the 
end of this the text sums up the result: 


In this manner the argument was carried on with repeated refutations; 
and the Brahmin remained silent and said nothing. Then he rose to his 
feet and said with apology, ‘I am defeated, and I am ready to keep my 
word.’ The Master said, ‘We Buddhists do not take any man’s life. I 
now make you my slave, and you should work according to my orders.’ 
The Brahmin was glad to obey the Master’s orders with reverence, and 
was brought to his living quarters. All those who heard about this event 
praised it with delight. 


It is unlikely that this passage accurately presents what happened. It is 
hard to believe that a Brahmin who was seeking a debate would accept 
total defeat without as much as uttering a word. But nor would we expect 
historical accuracy in a document that primarily sings the glory of Master 
Genjo. It will be interesting to see what kind of arguments supposedly led 
to his victory in debate. 

The text does not offer much in terms of arguments, with one notable 
exception. The Master is recorded to have dealt with the Samkhya system 
of thought in a rather more detailed manner. First he presents an outline of 


5. Surprisingly, Genj6 refutes the Samkhya school of thought, even though his 
opponent is a Lokayatika. On this question, see my forthcoming article “Paricasikha’ 
and Lokayata™. 
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the system, which agrees with what we know about it. A fter this exposition 
he draws attention to what he considers its lack of coherence. It is not likely 
that a real Samkhya would have felt defeated by the reflections brought to 
bear on their system by the Chinese pilgrim. It is yet interesting to see that 
Genjo is here depicted as presenting what is an accurate description of the 
main features of the Samkhya philosophy, and that, having presented this 
outline, he tries to show its inner incoherence. The fundamental assumptions 
of this philosophy do not, according to the position attributed to Genjo, 
justify the functions it ascribes to the various entities it postulates. 

Accounts like this are extremely interesting, and give us a glimpse, if 
ever so faint, of situations India’s philosophers may have been familiar. 
with. In the present context it is noteworthy to see what could be at stake in 
such debates. Genjo’s unfortunate opponent was lucky to get away with his 
life, and be merely reduced to the state of being Genji’s slave. We do not 
know. to what extent we.are here confronted with an exaggeration on the 
part of Genjo’s biographer, but we will see that death as a result of a lost 
debate is a recurring theme. But even without death or loss of individual 
liberty, there can be no doubt that debaters could lose their reputation once 
and for all, and with it whatever privileges were reserved for their group 
or community. Winning a debate could be very advantageous. Elsewhere 
Genjo reports that Stlabhadra, the same Master also mentioned in the 
preceding passage, had once defeated a Brahmin in a debate, after which 
he had received from the local king the revenues of a certain city.® 

Let us now turn to the second example, situated a few centuries before 
the time of Genjo. It depicts a debate between a Buddhist and a Samkhya in 
which, this time, the latter is victorious. The story is found in Paramartha’s 
The Life of Vasubandhu. The main character is the Samkhya teacher 
Vindhyavasa, who modified the Samkhya doctrine and came to think that 
the doctrine set forth by him was the greatest, and that nothing could be 
superior to it. However, Buddhism was flourishing in the world at that 
time. Vindhyavasa therefore resolved to refute it. The text continues:’ 


Accordingly he went to the country of Ayodhya and beat the drum of 
dispute with his head and said: 

(The translator of this passage explains in a note that, according to 
a commentator, ‘it was customary for a king in India to keep a drum 
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at the Royal Gate. When a man wants to appeal to the Court or to 
challenge a dispute, he has to beat it. ‘) 

‘] will dispute (with any Buddhist Sramana). If I am defeated my 
opponent shall cut my head off; but if, on the contrary, he is beaten, he 
shall give me his head.’ The King, Vikramaditya..., being informed of 
the matter summoned the heretic and asked him about it, whereupon 
the latter answered: ‘Thou art, O King, the Lord of the Land, in whose 
mind there should be no partial love to either Sramanas or Brahmins. 
If there be any doctrines prevailing (in thy country) thou shouldst put 
them to the test (and see whether) they are right or wrong. Now | intend 
(to dispute) with a disciple of Sakya-muni [=the Buddha] to determine 
which party is the winner or the loser. Each should vow to stake his 
own head.’ The King thereupon gave him permission and despatched 
men to ask all the Buddhist teachers of the country in the following 
words: ‘Is there anyone who is able to oppose this heretic? Whosoever 
thinks himself competent should dispute with him.’ 

At that time the great Teachers of the Law, Manoratha, Vasubandhu, 
and others were all absent travelling in other countries. ... 

There was at home only Buddhamitra the teacher of Vasubandhu. ... 
This Teacher of the Law was formerly very learned, but he was now 
advanced in years and therefore weak in mind and feeble in his speech. 
He said: ‘Now the great champions of the Law are all abroad. The 
heretic is strong and obstinate and must not be let alone any longer. 
I_will now see to it myself.’ He informed the King, who appointed a 
day on which he summoned a great assembly to the hall of discussion, 
where the heretic and the Buddhist teacher were to meet and dispute. 
The heretic said: ‘Will you first set forth your opinion? Or will you 
refute the opinion first set forth by me?’ The priest replied: ‘I am like a 
great ocean which swallows up all that comes. You are like a lump of 
earth which will be submerged if it comes to the ocean. You may do as 
you like.” His opponent said: ‘Then you had better set forth your own 
opinion (first). I will refute it.’ 

The Buddhist teacher, thereupon, set forth his doctrine of impermanence 
and said: “All composite things are in process of destruction every 
moment, why? because they disappear in the end.’ He further supported 
this by various arguments. The heretic opponent could repeat all these 
arguments of the Buddhist priest after once hearing them and began 
to-criticise them one by one by processes of reasoning. On being 
requested to commit to memory and repeat these refutations the priest 
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failed to do so. He could not even re-construct his own arguments, 
though requested to do so. 

Thus the Buddhist priest was completely defeated. The heretic said: 
“You are a Brahmin by caste and I also am a Brahmin. We are not 
allowed to kill. I will beat you on the back instead, in order to show 
that | am the victor.” He did so. The king gave him three lacs of gold 
as a prize. On receiving the gold he distributed it among the people at 
large and returned to the Vindhya mountain where he entered a rocky 
cave. 


The story has a happy ending after all, for Vasubandhu; after his return, 
composed a work criticising the Samkhya doctrine in such a competent 
manner that the heretics had nothing left for them to fall back upon. In this 
way, without meeting Vindhyavasa, Vasubandhu took full vengeance on 
him and wiped off the disgrace put upon his teacher. 


IV. 


These examples show that loosing a debate could have serious con- 
sequences, and winning one could have serious advantages. It is not 
surprising that debating manuals were produced, some of which have 
survived. Public debates had to be won, and all possible means were used 
in order to attain that goal. This included trickery, but also straightforward, 
and soundly based, criticism of each other’s positions. It is this aspect of the 
debate tradition which has no doubt exerted a lasting influence. Criticism 
directed at others and criticism received from others had the unavoidable 
effect that all participants in these debates straightened out their own 
positions. Incoherent or inconsistent views might not survive scrutiny, not ~ 
by an opponent in debate, but neither by the thinker who did not wish to be 
exposed by those who disagreed with him. 

It is in this way that a social custom—viz., organizing public debates, 
preferably at the court of a king or local ruler—was responsible for one 
of the most striking features of Indian philosophy: the search for coherent 
systems of thought. Interestingly, we know much more about the effect of 
this social custom than about the social custom itself. Our sources inform us 
in great detail about the systems of thought that were elaborated, and only 
occasionally about the debates that took place. The connection between 
these two seems to me yet close enough to allow us to draw conclusions 
with regard to periods from which we have very little information about 
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the social context. I suggest that, wherever Indian philosophy gave rise 
to coherent systems of thought, we can conclude from this that a debate 
tradition made this possible, or even necessary. Note at this point that not 
all of Indian thought is coherent and systematic. Most of the religious 
literature of India contains ideas which are not put into the straightjacket of 
a system of thought. Examples are the early Upanisads, the philosophical 
portions of the Mahabharata, and much else. Systematic thought in India 
dwindles in comparison with the quantity of non-systematized thought. 
Yet it is systematic thought that interests us at present, because it reveals 
something about the social context in which it could arise and flourish. 

If, with this in mind, we look at the earliest manifestations of systematic 
thought in India, our attention is inevitably drawn to the scholastic 
development which Buddhism underwent during the last centuries 
preceding the Common Era. Buddhist scholasticism of that period, called: 
abhidharma, has mainly survived in two bodies of texts, belonging to two 
schools of Buddhism. One of the two, belonging to the Theravada school 
of Buddhism, shows an ongoing refinement, but little or no attempt to 
develop a coherent system of thought. The other school, Sarvastivada, is 
altogether different. Several texts of its canonical “Basket of scholasticism” 
(abhidharma-pitaka) show that serious attempts at systematization were 
made in this school. Since the innovations concerned were made on the 
basis of traditional material, the result is often quite complex, and this is not 
the place to deal with them in full detail. Only some striking features must 
here be mentioned. The Sarvastivada conception of the world is essentially 
atomistic. The macroscopic, and therefore composite, objects which we 
are acquainted with from everyday experience do not really exist. What 
really exist are the ultimate constituents, called dharmas. A particularly 
important composite object is the human person which, too, does not really 
exist. The atomistic understanding of the world also finds expression in the 
belief in momentariness: nothing exists for more than a single moment.’ 
Various questions linked to this atomistic vision of the world are raised 
and often answered by introducing an appropriate dharma. The question, 
for example, how different bundles of dharmas stick together so as to form 
different persons (remember that persons do strictly speaking not exist), 
is answered with the introduction of a dharma called prapti ‘possession’. 





8. For a slightly more detailed, but still incomplete presentation, see Bronkhorst 
[2000: 76-127]. 

9. Momentariness is not explicitly mentioned in early Sarvastivada Abhidharma 
texts, but can quite safely be attributed to their authors; see Bronkhorst [1995]. 
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Other difficulties were connected with the belief that mental events occur 
only one at a time in one person. This leads to difficulties in the case where 
someone observes, say, his own desire. This activity involves two mental 
events, the observation and the desire, which cannot simultaneously exist. 
When the observation is present, the observed desire must of necessity be 
non-present. Observation of a desire is therefore only possible if a non- 
present object (the desire) exists. The Sarvastivadins concluded from this 
that past and future exist. This particular view, incidentally, is responsible 
for their name, Sarvastivada, the “position (vada) according to which 
everything (sarva) exists (asti)”. Sarvastivada, as will be clear. from this 
very brief presentation, made a major effort to rationalise its teachings, 
Theravada did not. Sarvastivada played a major role in the tradition of 
debate that came to involve all schools of philosophy, whether Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, or Jaina; it seems even likely that the Sarvastivadins were 
the first to adhere to this tradition of debate in India. Theravada played no 
such role, and indeed left India before this tradition of debate had attained 
a prominent position. 

What can we conclude from these attempts at systematization carried 
out, apparently for the first time, by the Sarvastivadins of northwestern 
India? | am tempted to conclude that the same social context which made 
systematization possible and necessary in later times, existed already in the 
last centuries BCE in northwestern India, perhaps for the first time. The 
Buddhists of that time and region clearly felt the need to present their more 
sophisticated views in such a manner that outsiders would not easily find 
systematic weaknesses in them. Just like their later colleagues, they had to 
defend their positions, quite possibly during public debates. 

This conclusion raises a number of questions. Who were the rulers in 
northwestern India who might organize debates at their courts or elsewhere? 
With whom might the Buddhists of northwestern India have been asked to 
debate? Who were their opponents? Don’t forget that we have no evidence 
of the existence of systematic brahmanical thought during this early 
period. What is more, there are good reasons to think that there were few, 
if any, Brahmins in the regions inhabited by the Buddhists of northwestern 
India—primarily Gandhara, perhaps also Bactria. These regions were 
ruled, for at least some of the time that concerns us, by Greeks. We know 
that Hellenistic kings in general cultivated the presence of philosophers 
at their courts, and encouraged debates between them. Is it possible that 
the social context which was to accompany Indian philosophy practically 
throughout its long history, the debates that made the formulation of critical 
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and systematic philosophy a necessity, is it possible that all this began at 
the Greek courts of northwestern India? I think there is much that pleads 
in favour of this possibility.'° We know that a number of Greeks from that 
area were interested in Buddhism, even converted to that religion. The 
text called “The questions of king Milinda” shows that, in the imagination 
of at least some later Buddhists, the Greeks and their kings, most notably 
Menander, had participated in discussions with Buddhists. It is also known 
that, even after the Greeks had lost power in northwestern India, their 
influence took centuries before ebbing away completely. 


V. 


At this point you may raise the following objection. You will admit that a 
certain knowledge of the context is required to understand at least certain 
issues dealt with in Indian philosophy. You are even willing to grant that 
context has to be considered in order to understand that there is such a thing 
as Indian philosophy at all. However, you will say, what we need to know 
about this context is relatively little. Two of the cases we have discussed 
show this. Yes, to understand some aspects of Indian philosophy we need to 
know that many Indian philosophers were Brahmins, people who claimed 
a privileged status in society, while others, most notably the Buddhists, did 
not accept that claim. And yes, you will continue, to understand the inner 
dynamic of Indian philosophy one must know that public debates were 
a recurring phenomenon throughout its long history. However, you will 
insist, both these contextual features are as old as Indian philosophy; they 
have accompanied it from beginning to end. Even after the disappearance 
of Buddhism from the Indian philosophical scene, debates continued, as 
we saw in the case of Bhattoji. In other words, you will conclude, only 
contextual features that have not changed in any essential manner need 
to be known to understand Indian philosophy. Other contextual features, 
features that changed over the period of two thousand years or more since 
the beginning of systematic philosophy in India, such other features are of 
little importance for the study and understanding of this tradition. 

This objection is not justified in my opinion. It is true that two of the four 
examples so far discussed concerned contextual features of great temporal 
endurance. Both the brahmanical claim ofsocial superiority and the tradition 
of public debate had a long life, as long as Indian philosophy itself. Yet it 
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would be a mistake to look upon these two features as constants, as some 
unchangeable and permanent background to the development of Indian 
philosophy. They were not, as a matter of fact. Some schools of thought 
developed in environments where there were neither tradition of debate, 
nor sophisticated opponents ready to criticize their thought in detail. There 
is also reason to think that the tradition of debate was not always equally 
strong. | will briefly discuss one example for each of these two cases. 

| have already briefly mentioned the Theravada school of Buddhism, 
contemporaneous with the Sarvastivada school which we studied in some 
detail. Both these schools developed and preserved an important body of 
scholastic literature, called Abhidharma. The Sarvastivada school, as we 
saw, remodelled their Abhidharma into a coherent system of thought. The 
Theravadins did no such thing. This can be seen by considering one of 
their texts, which ts one of the earliest surviving texts in India dedicated 
to criticising the positions of others. It is called Katha@vatthu “Text dealing 
with disputes”, and was composed, according to tradition, 218 years after 
the death of the Buddha.'' It criticises in its oldest portions a position which 
we know was held by the Sarvastivadins, mentioned earlier. An analysis 
of the criticism presented in the Kathavatthu shows that its author had not 
understood, and had perhaps no knowledge whatsoever of, the arguments 
used by the Sarvdstivadins to justify their position. The Sarvastivadins 
held that past and future exist, and their argumentation, as we have 
seen, was built on their fundamental belief that no two mental events 
can simultaneously occur in one person. The author of the Kathavatthu 
presents instead an argument that is totally nonsensical.!? The Kathavatthu, 
then, is a text which criticises the positions of others without being 
properly informed about them (at least in this case). No need to say that its 
uninformed criticism carried little weight. The Sarvastivadins did not, and 
did-not need to, change their views as a result of the criticism expressed in 
this Theravada text. What is more, the Theravadins felt no need to tighten 
up their own views and develop them into a coherent whole. The question 
is why? The answer I propose is that the Kathavatthu was written in a part 
of India where public debate had not yet forced its author or avthors to 
introduce coherence in their own thought, and had not yet urged them to 
inform themselves with regard to the details of the opinions they disagreed 
with. The authors of the Kathavatthu were under no pressure to do all this, 
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and the result of this is visible in their text. 

Regarding the tradition of debate, our information about it is Only 
lacunary, and I have already given expression to the desirability of further 
research in this domain. It seems yet clear that this social institution was 
during some periods more active, more alive, than during others. In order 
to illustrate this, | return once again to the philosopher and grammarian 
Bhattoji Diksita, discussed at the beginning of this paper. I have told you 
already that this thinker lived in Benares, around the year 1600 CE. Bhattoji 
and his nephew Kaunda Bhatta are known for the new development in the 
so-called “philosophy of grammar’ > which they initiated. In this philosophy 
they made use of a new technical terminology that had been created some 
centuries earlier by thinkers of the Navya-Nyaya, 1.e., “New Logic”, school 
of thought. Bhattoji and Kaunda Bhatta introduced this terminology into 
grammatical thought, from where another school of thought, that of Vedic 
Hermeneutics (Mimamsa), appears to have borrowed it to use it for its own 
purposes. 

The question that presents itself here is the following. Why did it take 
several centuries before the new technical terminology was taken over 
by grammarians and Vedic Hermeneuts? And why was it then taken over 
by both grammarians and Vedic Hermeneuts, almost simultaneously, 
in the city of Benares? The new terminology was apparently used for 
several centuries inside one school, with hardly anyone bothering to 
take notice (even though Prof. Wada informs me that certain Vedantins 
may have started using it somewhat earlier than the grammarians and 
Vedic Hermeneuts). How can this be explained? The answer, as I see it, 
lies in the fact that Benares around the year 1600 CE was a centre where 
debate between representatives of different schools of thought had been 
revived, for reasons which are too complex to analyse here at present. For 
some centuries before this time, philosophical schools existed and even 
flourished in a certain sense. However, they remained largely isolated 
from each other. A new centre and a new political and social situation were 


required to oblige these philosophers again to take serious notice of what 
happened in other schools of thought. 


VI. 


| think I have said enough about the changeability of the context in which 
Indian philosophy began and developed. To conclude,.I would like to 
very briefly touch upon an aspect of Indian ee hy nes aimed 
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to be central to it. I had occasion to point out that most schools of Indian 
philosophy agree that philosophy is hecessary to attain liberation from the 
cycle of rebirth. How practical was this claim? How serious were Indian 
philosophers about reaching this aim during this life? Was this claim mere 
lip-service to a high ideal, without practical consequences, or did Indian 
thinkers combine the study of philosophy with other activities they believed 
were necessary to reach the highest goal? 

It is not possible to answer these questions in general terms that are 
valid for all Indian philosophers. The seriousness with which thinkers 
dedicated themselves to the attainment of liberation may have differed 
from one school to the next, from one person to the other. In many cases it is 
extremely difficult, or even impossible, to find information that may allow 
us to answer these questions. It is for this reason all the more interesting to 
refer to some recent studies that throw light on the practical commitment 
to liberation among Buddhist monks of northwestern India during the first 
centuries of the Common Era. I am referring to the studies of Gregory 
Schopen, more specifically to those that have recently been brought out in 
a collection called Buddhist Monks and Business Matters (2004). Many of 
these studies are based, at least in part, on a detailed analysis of portions of 
the large collection of monastic rules known by the name Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya, which appears to date from that period. It is not possible to do full 
Justice to Schopen’s volume here. All 1 can do is quote a short passage 
which contains a clear statement about the issue that interests us:!° 


Forty years ago André Bareau said not just about [the Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya] but about all Buddhist monastic Codes: “It is true that the 
Vinayapitakas ... do not breathe a word about the numerous spiritual 
practices, meditations, contemplations, etc., which constituted the very 
essence of the Buddhist ‘religion’.” And although this is something 
of an exaggeration, still it should have given pause for thought. Our 
Code, for example, does refer to ascetic, meditating monks, but when 
it does so in any detail, such monks almost always appear as the butt 
of jokes, objects of ridicule, and—not uncommonly—sexual deviants. 
They are presented as irresponsible and of the type that give the order 
a bad name. There are texts in our Code where, for example, ascetic, 
cemetery monks manage only to terrify children; where ascetic monks 
who wear robes made from cemetery cloth are not even allowed 
into the monastery, let alone allowed to sit on a mat that belongs to 
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the Community; tales whose only point seems to be to indicate that 
meditation makes you stupid; texts about monks who meditate in the 
forest and cannot control their male member and so end up smashing 
it between two rocks, whereupon the Buddha tells them, while they 
are howling in pain, that they, unfortunately, have smashed the wrong 
thing—they: should have smashed desire; and a tale about another 
monk who meditated in the forest and, to avoid being seduced by a 
goddess, had to tie his legs shut. The goddess being put off by this then 
flung him through the air, and he landed—still legs tied—on top of the 
king, who was sleeping on the roof of his palace. The king, of course, 
was not amused and made it known to the Buddha that it would not do 
to have his monks being flung around the countryside in the middle of 
the night. The Buddha then actually made a rule forbidding monks to 


meditate in the forest! Texts and tales of this sort are numerous in Our: 


Code. 


Remember that these remarks are made about the Milasarvastivada Vinaya, 
an expression which Schopen translates either “the Original Vinaya of the 
Sarvastivadins” or “the Vinaya of the Original Sarvastivadins” (p. 25). 
Either way a link with the Sarvastivadins is implied by its very title. The 
Sarvastivadins, you may recall, were among the first systematic philosophers 
of India. Schopen’s observations suggest that these philosophers, who in 
theory subscribed to the connection between philosophy and liberation, 
were in practice united in a monastic corporation which had no place 
whatsoever for monks who wished to meditate. 

This is not the occasion to elaborate the implications of these 
observations. It is however clear that here we may be confronted with a 
Situation in which the context and the contents of the philosophical writings 
concerned do not easily fit together. The question does require further 
reflection, but it does seem allowable to conclude that these Buddhists 
from the first centuries CE only paid lip-service to the ideals which were 
supposed to be the justification of their philosophical efforts. 


VII. 


[ndian philosophy is not a collection of timeless truths. Like everything else, 
its doctrines were produced in certain times and in certain places—in other 
words, within a context. Extracting Indian philosophy from of the context 
in which it was created is doing it an ete Worse still, it ma y ea 
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us Of possibilities of understanding which only an awareness of context can 
provide. Why did Indian philosophers accept these ideas rather than others? 
Why did they defend them the way they did? What was philosophy good 
for in their eyes? These and many other questions can only be answered by 
situating the texts and their authors in their own environments, by finding 
out what was important for them, which were the problems they had to 
deal with, etc. Any other way of trying to understand Indian philosophy, for 
example by merely looking at questions and issues that it has in common 
with modern western philosophy, is fundamentally mistaken, and may 
give rise to major misunderstandings. Context, seen in this way, is not an 
extra, an indulgence for those who are interested in it. Trying to understand 
Indian philosophy in its own historical context is obligatory, the only way 
one may hope to arrive at an optimal understanding. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY 
OF BUDDHIST CANONS 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Masahiro SHIMODA 


1. Between Religion and Scripture 


“Founded religions” such as Christianity, Islam and Buddhism have 
ideas, concepts, and thoughts expressed by words embedded in books 
that are specially designated as sacred scripture. Once accustomed to this 
characteristic, people tend to take these sacred writings to be the origin 
of these religions. When we pay attention to how things are temporally 
ordered, we will find it obvious that some of the constructs of a religion 
were first expressed orally, and then, at some later point in time, were 
compiled in the form of written scriptures, and not the other way around. 
Despite this self-evident phenomenon, people seem to inherit canonical 
scriptures not only as writings to read and understand, but as objects 
of worship. These scriptures, immersed in this secondary characteristic 
irrelevant to the primary aim of writing, end up in being enshrined in the 
recesses of altars. 

Once a religion entrusts a major part of its existence to written materials, 
the religion starts to regard the image emerging from the writings as the 
eternal figure of the religion. The religion and the scripture at this stage 
are inseparably related as though they were mirrors reflecting each other’s 
contents. Even in the midst of historical changes, the religion repeatedly 
returns to the self-image preserved in the writing and continues to attach 
to it. Tensions and conflicts arising in the encounter between changing 
realities and fixed canonical scriptures can be eased by interpretation. As a 
result, an impression comes to be shared among people that the canonical 
scriptures are protected from the effects of temporality. 

To locate in a proper context a religious scripture provided with the 
aforementioned characteristics is not a simple task. A scripture that is a 
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product of a past goes beyond the past in terms that it, when read, affects the 
present of the reader of the text. Canonical texts in this respect show “g past 
to affect the present,” not of an inert past that ceased to effect on the present. 
This. then, leads us to call into question the generally accepted attitude of 
reading a sitra in Indian Buddhism by reconstructing its historical context, 
This way of reading that confines the sutras in the already closed historical] 
past, fairly common among modern academic societies, though, needs 
reconsideration. Attention should be paid to another way of reading that 
takes a note of a dialogue to be invoked between the past of the text and the 
present of the reader. 

In this regard, the distinction between “the documentary aspect” and 
“the work-like aspect” that is proposed by Dominick LaCapra comes to 
our attention.' When a reader deals with a text as a “document” comprised 
of historical sources, LaCapra argues, he or she recreates the historical 
context of the text one-sidedly, and, at this time, it is only the text that is 
subject to change. On the other hand, when one reads a text as a “work,” 
a dialogue arises between the reader in the present and the work from the 
past, and, on this occasion, not only-the text but also the reader will go 
through changes as he or she reads along with the text. The more a text 
from the past deserves to be qualified as a classic, the more likely is it that 
the text has the power to resist a conventional understanding by drawing a 
reader into serious emotional or intellectual conflict to change the reader’s 
world-view as well as his or her own self-image. 

The work-like aspect of a text seems effective in considering the 
formation process of Buddhist scriptures in ancient India; sitras have 


functioned in the world of Buddhism more as “works” than as “documents,” — 


for it is dialogues being continuously conducted between the compilers 
and the readers of the texts that developed and modified the satras in the 
process of transmission. To properly understand a siitra endowed with these 
characteristics inherited in a history, a process by which a text has been 
transformed through a continuous dialogue is of primary significance. 


— 
s 


LaCapra [1983]. 

2. It should be noted that LaCapra’s definition of the relation between “work” and 
“text” is not commensurate with the now widely accepted analysis provided by 
Roland Barthes in his influential essays, “From Work to Text,” and “Death of the 
Author.” In these essays, “work” specifically implies a one-to-one relation between 
author and his creation, and “text” implies (among other things) the inability to 
pinpoint a single individual as the creator of the textual object—which itself lacks 
a clear border from “other texts.” See Barthes [1977]. 
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2. Truth, Person, and History in Buddhist Texts 


“In the beginning, was not the Word.” Unlike the above-mentioned 
relationship between a religion and its canonical scriptures commonly 
confirmed in the other founded religions, we should start to investigate with 
this rather strange statement, as far as the Buddhist canons are concerned. 
Contrary to our expectation that Buddhism began with the Buddha’s first 
discourse, a number of life-stories of the Buddha agree on the point that 
the Buddha, having reached the supreme awakening, showed a strong 
hesitation to deliver his teaching through the medium of the word. 

These legends describe with one accord that the Buddha blessed with 
the pleasure of the supreme awakening in the midst of deep meditation 
came across an idea that the Dharma he had finally reached was too 
profound for people to understand. Overwhelmed by this notion, fearful of 
the possibility of failure in his effort to teach, the Buddha decided to retreat 
into his experience of meditation, keeping silent in an individually-enjoyed 
state of meditative bliss. Seeing this, Brahma, the supreme god in the 
ancient Indian religious world, appeared in front of the Buddha, pleading 
with nim three times to deliver his teaching, by pointing out that no truth 
would ever be revealed if the Buddha did not speak. This entreaty by 
Brahma to open up the discourse eventually woke the Buddha up to reality, 
encouraged him to turn a merciful eye to those in struggle around him, and, 
at last, succeeded in persuading him into making a firm declaration of a 
resolution to preach for the miserable beings. 

The distrust by the Buddha of the efficacy of words is understandable. 


3. Regarding this topic, see Shimoda [2001] [2004b]. As I mentioned in these papers, 


this tale may sound rather odd to modern-day Buddhists, who are accustomed to 
seeing the Buddha as savior. Previous studies generally gave to the story such a 
conventional interpretation as they aimed at ensuring Buddhism authenticity in 
the Indian religious world by making the supreme god pay homage to the Buddha. 
This interpretation, not being entirely wrong in explaining the secondary effects 
brought about by the event, is far from satisfactory when we take into account the 
following two points. First, the advantage otf enhancing the relative position of 
Buddhism to Brahmanism is utterly outweighed by the disadvantage of degrading 
the Buddha’s image as savior. This is the most crucial scene in which the truth, 
once discovered by the Buddha, is about to be transmitted to and shared among 
the people suffering in pain and misery. The Buddha’s attitude in wishing to retreat 
into an inner life of personal contentment, instead of showing compassion for the 
poor, would irretrievably damage his image as savior. Second, this story, in view of 
its syntactical structure, apparently operates not so much to enhance the Buddha’s 
image over that of the god Brahma as to emphasize the Buddha's hesitation to speak 
on the Dharma. For the materials of this story, see: Sakamoto (Goto) [1992]. 
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Words have been maintained and transmitted as social property ina society 
and they are valid insofar as the members in the society share common 
experience by using those words. We may ask, at this point, a simple 
question of whether a word can convey a definite meaning to others who 
do not have the same experience. If the Buddha was conscious that no 
one had reached the same state of mind that he had, he may well have felt 
disinclined to communicate to the people of the rank and file in the society 
by using words. Once consigned to words, one’s experience, however 
profound it may be, would be imprinted on the surface of the meaning 
of the word that has been commonly shared in the society, and would be 
understood as nothing other than a tiny, daily event. 

The tension between the word and experience is so important a subject 
that it appears repeatedly in Buddhist literature in different guises through 
the ages.* Nevertheless, the Buddha’s firm resolution to give the first 
discourse, trusting the efficacy of the word as a means of conveying 
experience, opened up a path for the next generation. The effort to 
formulate experience into language, at first, makes the speaker recognize 
in a Clearly articulated form an experience he or she have had in a more or 
less amorphous state, and then, with that effect, induce the hearer into the 
similar, or perhaps the same experience. Even though the word by nature is 
not the truth, it works as an effective means to clarify one’s own experience, 
and lures others into a similar structure of experience. 

This attitude of Buddhism toward the word and experience represented 
by the Buddha at his first sermon is in stark contrast with that of the 
monotheistic religions that operate from the premise of the sentence “in 
the beginning, was the Word,” and that cannot go without the presence 
of prophets who are “entrusted with the word of God.”° In Buddhism, by 
- contrast, the word itself is not the truth, and the truth lies in what the word 
conveys and realizes. A true word leads one to the truth, and when one 
reaches the truth through the word, one can abandon the word in the same 
way. as one abandons a raft after he or she managed to cross a river.° We 


4. For this topic, see Shimoda [1996]. This paper is based on previous several 
studies on this theme such as: Edgerton [1929]; Poussin [1936/7]; Eliade [1958]; 
Schmithausen [1981]; Vetter [1988]. 

5. Although “the Word” here is, not to mention, an English equivalent of “logos” 
in Latin, and does not precisely correspond to “words” in the daily use of the 
term, this interpretation, in terms that “logos” means something that has essential 
connection to verbal development, might well be acceptable. 
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find in this attitude no sign of the consecration of the word. 

The episode of “the god Brahma’s entreaty of the Buddha to his 
discourse” raises another significant issue of how the word is evaluated 
in Buddhism in relation to the Buddha as engaged in history. Buddhism, 
with the historical figure Sakyamuni Buddha as its founder, needs the word 
of the Buddha for the truth to appear on the earth. This may be rephrased 
in a general formula as follows: “the truth of Buddhism is manifested in 
specific words at specific historical occasions through the medium of a 
historical figure.” 

This is concerned with the relationship of a message to its medium. Any 
message, when conveyed, should be consigned to a specific medium, and 
in accordance with the difference of the medium, the message manifests 
differently. In the case of Buddhism, if the message is the experience of the 
Buddha’s perfect awakening, the medium is primarily the word uttered by 
a person in history.’ 


3. Divergence of the Teaching 


Given the relationship between the message and the medium of Buddhism, 
the two distinctive characteristics of Buddhist truth, one relating to the 
fluidity of a Buddhist text, and the other to the peculiarity of the form are 
brought to our attention. 

First, as long as the word of the Buddha is involved in history, it cannot 
but to lose its effect as time passes, and has to be re-verbalized by a new 
expression more suitable for new historical situations. Sacred texts in 
Buddhism, in fact, continued to be retold, rewritten and expanded as 
history went on. The enormous amount of the Buddha’s teachings known 
as “eighty-four thousand entrances to the teaching” would be an ideal 
example for this Buddhist view of the relation of the truth to the word. The 





7. The abovementioned “formula” of Buddhism concerning the relationship 
between the medium and the message is in stark contrast with that of the Veda, 
the orthodoxy of Indian religions. The Veda regards the words of scriptures as 
“something to hear through inspiration sruti” by “religious poets rsis.” The word 
in the Veda, transcendent of historical restrictions, is, in principle, an entity in 
itself to be equated with gods, truths, or worlds, and not a tool to convey anything 
other than what the word presents. In the Veda, as compared to Buddhism, the 
distinction between the message and the medium Is by far obscure. In addition, in 
this religion, since the persons as medium concemed with the truth are limited to 
those of the clergy called Brahmin, the event of “god Brahma’s entreaty,” which 
claims the presence of a specific historical person, can never take place, 
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teaching developed not in a convergent way, but rather expansively. 

Second, if the truth of Buddhism should be re-verbalized by a Specific 
person in history, the truth will be most likely to overlap with the verba| 
mediator. In addition, since all of the Buddhist texts were transmitted 
orally for at least two to three hundred years since the time of the Buddha’s 
disappearance, texts during that period existed only in an anthropomorphic 
manner, and, in that system, those who utter the truth and the truth uttered 
by them inevitably coalesced. 

' These two characteristics of Buddhism, that is, the divergence of the 
teaching and the overlap of the teaching with a verbal mediator, invite 
the following two questions: first, didn’t Buddhist teachings disperse 
unlimitedly to the extent that we cannot go, back to the teaching of 
Sakyamuni Buddha? Second, given that Buddhist texts continue to be 
retold by a person in a specific historical period, how can we be assured of 
the authenticity of Buddhist texts? 

This concern would be increased when the following well-known 
teaching is taken into account. The Buddha, as a reply to a question of what 
language should be used in preaching, replies that they should preach “in 
their own language” (sakaya niruttiyd).8 This answer seems to have had 
significant influence in the multi-lingual situation in India. If transmission 
through different languages were allowed in this environment, Buddhist 
communities would disperse into different groups with the increase of the 
use of different languages, and then the members of the communities would 
become unable to communicate with each other. This, as a consequence, 
would lead to the eventual disappearance of the teaching. 

The unification of language for the dissemination of a religion is usually 
thought to be at vital necessity for the following three reasons: first, for the 
purpose of protecting the teaching from chaotic infusion, then, to establish 
the authorization of the transmission, and at last, for preserving the identity 
of the religion. The Qur’an, the holy words of which are regarded as invalid 
when translated, meets this requirement in the simplest form. The Buddha, 
however, was never concerned about this. 


8. anujanami bhikkhave sakaya niruttiya buddhavacanam pariyapunitum (Vin. ii 
139.14-16). Cf. Brough [1980]. Here I tentatively follow a frequently adopted 
interpretation of this term. However, as Ruegg pertinently discusses in his paper 
(Ruegg [2000]), the term nirutti does not appear usually to mean “language” in 
Pali (nor does nirukti in Sanskrit), and this meaning does not seem to be required in 
the context of the passage. We may take this phrase, accepting his understanding, 
as “verbal delivery” and “intonation (a suprasegmental or prosody).” 
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4. Convergence of the Teaching: Secrecy to Pu blicity 


Contrary to this pessimistic expectation, the teaching of the Buddha in fact 
did not disperse without limit, but was preserved in a relatively coherent 
system of dissemination. Setting aside the untiring efforts by the disciples 
to establish the system for transmission after the death of their teacher, the 
following situation that prevented the teaching from dispersing must be 
noted. 

According to several materials dealing with the history of the 
development of Buddhist communities, it was Mahakasyapa, the disciple 
that some sources regard as the first heir to the Buddha, who summoned 
the monks to the first meeting of collaborative recitation known as samgiti. 
The Buddha’s teaching retained in the memories of each disciple was, thus, 
confirmed in the presence of the other members of the Buddhist community.” 
Leaving aside the matter of whether this so-called first conference took 
place exactly as related in traditional sources, some sort of assembles that 
conformed the ritual meetings such as uposatha or varsavasa that had been 
conducted during the lifetime of the Buddha, were most likely to function 
as this kind of conference to confirm the teaching of the Buddha.!° 

This confirmation through collaborative activities presumably served, 
first of all, as a significant occasion for the collection and continuation of 
his teaching. This activity, at the same time, was most likely to be effective 
in protecting the teaching from the possible danger of disappearance in 
terms that the transmission was conducted in the dimension of orality. In 
a community with a firmly established system of oral transmission, the 
core of the teaching is rarely modified for the reason that the preservation 
of the contents has to be consigned to the memory of the members in 
a coherently organized group and the rewriting or abolishing of a text, 
more likely to occur in the case of a written one, rarely takes place. Seen 
from the relationship between the truth and the word in Buddhism, as has 
been discussed in the previous chapter, the teaching of the Buddha may 


9. As for the studies on the first conference, see Shimoda [1997]. Regarding 
Mahakasyapa, see: Hecker [1987]; Lamotte [1962]. 

10. As some sources show, some of the Buddha’s disciples were from the family of 
brahmana, well versed in transmitting orally the words of the Veda; another group 
of people called sramana, who were related to the tradition of world-renouncers 
and sometimes familiar with the passing down of epic poems, also composed a 
certain Buddhist group. Owing a great deal to the knowledge and technique of 
the people of these two strands, the preservation and dissemination of Buddha’s 
teachings was made possible. 
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seem to expand and spread without limit. But this, in fact, did not take. 


place due to the restriction brought by this feature of the technique of oral 
transmission. 

The event of collaborative recitation (samgiti) has another important 
aspect; this activity was an occasion for each of the disciples to express 
in public the teaching of the Buddha that he had kept privately inside 
himself, and thereby to have his personal memory publicly authorized by 
the community. In other words, that was an attempt to bring the word of 
the Buddha hidden inside as an individual’s experience out in public into a 
community called the Samgha; this activity, in terms that something hidden 
in one’s own experience becomes manifest to others, corresponds exactly 
to the event of “the god Brahma’s entreaty of the Buddha to teach.” As the 
Buddha revealed his experience to others when he came back to this world 
of verbal expression from his experience of meditation, so his disciples, at 
the time the Buddha passed away from this verbal world, revealed the word 
of the Buddha in public to others. As the moment the Buddha disclosed 
his experience through the medium of word, the medium, the word of the 
Buddha, started to exist “between the Buddha and his disciples,” so the 
instant the disciples publicized the Buddha’s word, the word began to exist 

“among the disciples.” 

The disappearance of the Buddha’s corporeal existence led his Aeciples 
to the venture of collaborative recitation, and the circumstances in which 
the word of the Buddha was embedded shifted from “between the Buddha 
and his disciples” to “among the disciples.” Those who had become 
ordained during the time of the physical absence of the Buddha were able 
to hear the word of the Buddha through the medium of his disciples, and 
there was no other way for them to encounter the Buddha than hearing 
the voice of the Samgha. By the disappearance of the Buddha’s physical 
existence, the significance of the Samgha was absolutely enhanced as 
from a community of collegial practitioners to the matrix from which the 
word of the Buddha is generated and to which it is ascribed. As a result, 
the endeavor of collaborative recitation, by means of making the word 
of the Buddha public and authoritative, established the legitimacy.of the 
teaching of the Buddha during the time of the Buddha’s absence. This was 
an important step to the “canonization” of the word of the Buddha. 
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5. Introduction of the Technique of Writing: More Developed 
Canonization 


Several hundred years after the Buddha’s parinirvana, a significant change 
took place in the history of the transmission of the teaching: the redaction 
of the teaching to written texts. According to the Dipavamsa, a Pali 
chronicle passed down in Sri Lanka, the technology of writing redaction of 
teaching was introduced in the first century BCE in the wake of an order- 
splitting controversy between the two camps, one holding in high esteem 
the individual practice of meditation and the other paying more attention to 
establishing a system for the transmission of teaching, again the same sort 
of conflict between “experience vs. word.” In this case as well, Buddhist 
monks declared the winner on the side of the word, and, during the reign of 
King Vatthagamant Abhaya, the monks finally agreed to adopt writing to 
protect the teaching from the danger of decay caused by calamities such as 
famines, deluges, wars, and the like." 

So long as no evidence, immediate or circumstantial, is available that 
supports the details of the condition for the redaction of the oral teaching to 
written texts as described in the Pali chronicles, whether these accounts can 
be a reflection of historical reality in Sri Lanka may be open to question, 
and we should not be so careless to regard the accounts in the Pali literature 
as descriptions of actual events that took place in India. The diffusion of 
written words by the King Asoka in the first half of the third century BCE 
through his edicts all over the subcontinent allude to the assumption that 
the redaction to written texts in India should date back far earlier than 
in Sri Lanka, and probably was conducted in rather different cultural 
environments by those who were much accustomed to the usage of written 
words. In this case, unlike the accounts given in the Pali chronicles, the 
redaction was likely to be gradually disseminated. ! 

Although the scarcity of historical sources prevents us from specifying 
with certainty both the date and the manner of the transition from oral 
to writing that developed in the Buddhist transmission system, there is 
no doubt that this redaction made a major impact on the dissemination 
system of Buddhist teachings, such that it must have revised the history 
of Buddhism. Among several important changes assumed to have been 
caused by the adoption of writing redaction, three aspects are particularly 





11. Dipavamsa, xx. 20-21; Mahavamsa, xxxili 100-101. Regarding the recent 
products of Buddhist studies on the topic of orality, see: Shimoda [2002]. 
12. As for the use of writings in the Indian subcontinent, see: Falk [1993]. 
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worthy of attention. First, the change in form of the teaching from’spoken 
words to written scriptures must have drastically revolutionized the way of 
seeing the world. Second, the alteration of the medium of dissemination is 
likely to have changed the concept of the “validity” or “authority” of the 
teaching. Third, these two changes must have caused the consolidation 
of the different lineages of teaching, and served as foundations to bring 
out new Buddhist movements, culminating in the manifestation of the 
characteristics of the Mahayana. 

First of all, the advent of written texts liberates people rom the conditions 
of the consciousness oriented by auditory sense and the spoken word; 
the spoken word, transitory by nature, exists only for the duration of the 
speaker’s utterance, and, as a consequence, the existence of aurally sensed 
objects are as much momentary. With the emergence of written words, 


however, words come to exist emancipated from the immediate situation 


of a speaker, and the word in written texts can exist much more liberated 
from the confine of time. Thus, the word in scriptures can go beyond the 
phenomenal dimension of a speaker, create their own autonomous cosmos, 
and come to invite people to a considerably different world of cognition. 
In this new world of consciousness, highly enhanced intellectual activities, 
such as abstraction, objectification, symbolization, or rationalization, can 
rapidly develop." 

Second, this change in the medium from orality to literacy had 
considerable influence on “the sense of authority” of Buddhist teachings." 
The appearance of the new technology of written texts, which drastically 
expands the range of intellectual activities, can surpass the significance 
of the original validity of oral distribution, and eventually establish a 
new authority in the lineage of transmission. Just as the endeavor of the 
collaborative recitation “samgiti” relocated the dimensions of the word of 
the Buddha from individual to communal, the advent of written redaction 
changed the dimension of transmission from the (oral) community to 
written texts. | 

Third, and finally, the emergence of written texts is most likely to have 
_ promoted the integration or assimilation of different teachings in the hands of 
different lineages. Oral transmission, dependent solely on person-to-person 
communication, makes each of the communities individually coherent, but 





13. Ong [1982]. 
14. Lopez [1995] dealing with this topic from a different perspective of this paper 
gives valuable suggestions in observing the influence the technique of the writing 
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nonetheless independent of each other. In this Stage, assimilation of different 
lines of teachings is unlikely to take place. However, once the teachings of 
different lineages that have been heretofore confined in their own tradition 
are redacted into the medium of written texts, they become liberated to a 
new dimension in which they can be compared simultaneously, and can 
even merge. 


6. Characteristic of Mahayana Sitras 


Although almost all the Buddhist communities must have eventually 
adopted writing system, there seems to have been a difference among them 
in terms of the speed in which the change in the medium took root in each 
community. Some groups that had firmly established the system of oral 
transmission did not make the transition easily, and even if they introduced 
the new technology of writing, they may have felt no need to use written 
texts other than as subsidiary materials. The role of written scriptures 
in this context is limited to the use of text as a source for accumulating 
information. Those who continued in this approach are unlikely to have 
imagined that different lineages of transmissions could be consolidated 
into a new single text. It may be the case that those who retained the 
original system of transmission did not cease to place priority on “hearing” 
the voice of a teacher. They are worthy of the name Sravaka, or “hearers.” 

However, as we have seen, the advent of written texts removes the 
restrictions inherent in an oral transmission system, and provides an ideal 
medium that can reflect a far broader range of teachings. In this situation, 
we may guess that in some circles this new technology was readily 
accepted. Thus they incorporated into one and the same scripture a variety 
of teachings, including philosophy, disciplinary rules, literature, and 
exegesis, which had been transmitted as separate traditions. 

Furthermore, since written words can do a good turn to transcending the 
limitations of time and space, and thereby bring the past into the present, 
those who read scriptures dealing with the events during the lifetime of 
the Buddha may well have recognized themselves to be in the presence 
of the Buddha and his teaching. Both an awareness of different lineages 
of transmission and the conviction of the transcendence of temporal 
restriction brought about by the use of written texts seem most likely to 
have inspired the redactors to maintain the intention of establishing a more 
comprehensive tradition of Buddhism. 


One end result of this new activity was, inal bats the oP peas 
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of Mahayana siftras, which exhibit the following three significant traits: 
first, they regard siifras in the form of scripture as the Buddha himself and 
a stipa/caitya itself. Second, these sitras dedicate an assiduous effort to 
harmonize various sorts of conflicting events in the history of Buddhism. 
Finally, these sitras shift the context in which to locate technical terms 
from the context of the practice of meditation to a verbal dimension. 

All these features are consonant with the distinct character that will 
appear when several sorts of elements separated from each other at the time 
of oral transmission become integrated by the redaction of teachings into 
one and the same scripture. In fact, we find no difficulty in acknowledging 
among the compilers of Mahayana sutras “the intention” of reconciling 
the different constructs of Buddhist traditions by employing hermeneutical 
strategy represented by the word “samdhabhasa.”'? This hermeneutical 
effort brings their consciousness back to the origin of Buddhism, where 
they recognize themselves to be those who are being engaged in the activity 
of the Buddha. In this respect, they-are worthy of the name “bodhisattva.” 
This endeavor to recollect and unify a variety of constructs once divided 
into pieces at the time of oral transmission is in good harmony with the 
name of a single path, “ekayana,” or a great path, “mahayana.” 

Although the concept of bodhisattva, one of the core elements of the 
Mahayana, is confirmed in some sitras at an early stage of mainstream 
Buddhism, we cannot reduce the characteristics of bodhisattvas as found 
in Mahayana sutras to the linear and continual development of the earlier 
concept of bodhisattva. Mahayana sitras contain in them a various kinds 
of subjects, such as doctrinal ideas common to the sitras of the non- 
Mahayana, motifs and narratives abstracted from the Buddha’s biographies, 
discussions of disciplinary rules and rituals, and so on. We find no essential 
connection between the wealth of topics found in Mahayana siitras and 
the ideal of bodhisattva common to almost all of the Buddhist scriptures. 
To unify a variety of topics surrounding the Buddha would require a huge 
screen on which to project them all at once. 

This requirement cannot be fulfilled in the dimension of oral 
transmission, but when a text in a written form is available, this material, 
able to continue to exist beyond temporal limitation, can serve as this huge 
screen. A bodhisattva who appears on this new screen will be embellished 
with the characters and virtues appropriate for this backdrop, and will be 





15. Regarding this theme, see Ruegg [1990]. 
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worthy of a new hero.!® 


7. Development of the Mahayana 


The release of the restrictions inherent in oral transmission by the 
appearance of written texts provided ideal conditions for realizing the 
original attitude of the Buddha toward his teaching; since the word is 
no more than the medium of conveying the contents of experience, the 
teaching must be repeatedly revised to fit ever-changing situations. New 
teachings, thus, continued to be added to the former through the history of 
Buddhism, which resulted in an enormous number of collections of words, 
both in the Pali canon and in the Mahayana. 

When we compare these two categories of sitras, however, we cannot 
but notice a conspicuous point of difference. In the Pali canon, it seems that 
the compilation of sitras in the category of Tripitaka was first completed, 
followed by the continuous addition and accumulation of Abhidharma 
literature. In Mahayana Buddhism, on the other hand, satras themselves 
were extended in content and increased in number. As a consequence, 
Buddhism in the Pali canon has a limited number of satras along with an 
enormous number of Abhidharma texts, whereas Mahayana Buddhism 
retains numerous siifras having extended content.'’ 

Regarding this difference between these two systems of siitras, not a 
few scholars have been possessed with a peculiar notion that Buddhism in 
the Pali canon has acknowledged only the historical Buddha, and has stuck 
to his teachings, whereas Mahayana Buddhism has fabricated a number of 
Buddhas and sutras on their own accord. This presumption, however, is in 
sheer contradiction to what is indicated by existing literary and non-literary 
sources of Buddhism. 

First of all, Buddhism in the Pali canon does not consider sifras as the 


16. Gombrich [1990] would be the first work to discuss the possibility for the 
introduction of writings to be the origin of the Mahayana. His discussion, however, 
is oriented by the preconception that the Mahayana was an individual invention by 
using this new technology. Viewed from the studies on the oral aspect of religions, 
this presumption is unacceptable. See, for example, Graham [1987]. Harrison 
[2003], which describes the harmony of the writing and reading texts with the 
practice of meditation in the Mahayana, seems to have the same position as Graham: 
does. As for the variety of topics in discussing the origin or the characteristics of 
the Mahayana, see Ruegg [2004]. 

17. I have discussed several occasions this topic using as an ideal example the 
Mahaparinirvanasutra. Shimoda [2000]. 
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record of the word of the historical Buddha and shows no hesitation in 
incorporating the words of disciples and of non-humans into the body of a 
sutra. In addition, due to the limitations of oral dissemination, wordings or 
phrasings of a sufra were assimilated to the forms that had been preserved in 
the tradition of epic literature and in that of the Vedic religion. Furthermore, 
since the system of oral transmission gives no other option to the followers 
than to accept the teaching of the Buddha through the medium of a person, 
-and since there is no objective criterion by which to judge whether the 
teaching at issue originates in the historical Buddha, it would make the 
most sense to assume that Buddhists of later generations accepted the word 
of the Buddha solely on the basis of the trust in the person who transmitted 
the word. 

In transmitting the teaching of the Buddha formulated by these 
characteristics, the concept of the “historical Buddha” in the word can not 
properly function. The redaction of teachings from oral to written texts 
can make a clear distinction between the word of the Buddha and the word 
of commentary on them. It is not far from the point to conjecture that the 
collection of words that had been passed down before the introduction of 
writing system were categorized as sutras, whereas the teachings added 
thereafter were classified as commentaries. In reality, regardless of the 
name of the category of a text, commentaries and sub-commentaries of a 
sutra were used as foundations on which one understands the sitra at issue, 
and in this respect, the expansion of commentaries is virtually equal to the 
expansion of a sutra itself. A need for revising the word of the Buddha to 
adjust for a new historical situation was no doubt envisaged in the Pali 
canon as well. 

A clear division made between sitras and commentaries as found in the 
Pali canon was most probably caused by the method of editing scriptures 
at an initial stage, and not by a philosophical or doctrinal understanding of 
the distinction between the Dharma and the Abhidharma. If the redaction 
of oral teachings into written texts was completed at a certain time, as in the 
way stated in the Dipavamsa, there would emerge a collection of Buddhist 
texts in which two layers are clearly distinct between the previously 
transmitted texts and later added commentaries. 

In contrast to this process of editing the Pali canon, the formation 
process of Mahayana sutras seems to stay quite opposite: Mahayana sutras 
do not seem to have experienced a drastic shift from oral to writing as the 
Pali canon did, and the writing system was gradually introduced into the 
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step by step, and, as a result, the effort to orally transmit teachings and 
the attempt to redact them into scriptures coexist in producing sitras. In 
the case of the Mahayana, since there is no essential distinction between a 
sutra transmitted from the previous generations and a commentary added 
later, the result is, no doubt, the gradual extension of a sitra itself, 


8. Impact of Editing Techniques on the Consciousness of Readers 


The difference in editing methods found between the satras in the Pali 
canon and those of the Mahayana seemed to have brought a significant 
difference in the consciousness of those who followed each of these two 
systems. The disciples who based their thought and practice on the Pali 
canon, who inherited sitras that had been preserved virtually untouched 
since the introduction of the system of writing redaction, allocated 
themselves as commentators on the transmitted sitras, and continued to 
remain outside the sitras. | 

By contrast, in the case of the compilers of Mahayana sitras, their 
consciousness resided, as it were, inside a written text and, when they 
added a new interpretation to a transmitted sutra, they had new words 
reborn in the same sutra, instead of adding them from outside a text as 
commentarial words. These compilers, in contrast to those who came in 
contact with the words of the Buddha through oral transmission, must have 
been convinced that they could directly encounter the Buddha inside the 
written texts passed on beyond generations. i 

If the activity conducted by those “hearers” who inherited a sitra 
in the Pali canon is regarded as a commentary from outside a text, the 
activity of “bodhisattvas” who succeeded to Mahayana sutras can be seen 
as a dialogue taking place inside the stra. Bodhisattvas, who believed 
themselves to be able to communicate inside a text with the word of the 
Buddha and to redevelop the correspondence to the words, were most 
likely to have an awareness of inheriting the whole history of Buddhism 
from the time of the Buddha Sakyamuni through to the present, and of re- 
expressing the history within the same history. In contrast to “a history of 
cumulative appearance” that characterizes Pali Buddhism, in Mahayana 
Buddhism “a dialogical history” is shown, in which the constructs of a past 
and the present inseparably coalesce in one. 

With the introduction of the redaction of the oral teachings to-written 
texts, Buddhists gradually came to pursue two different paths in accordance 
with the form of different evaluations for the Sala, The difference 
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was primarily a matter of compiling and using scriptures, but eventually 
exerted a deep influence on the consciousness of those who were engaged 
in the written texts in a different manner. As a result, two distinct types 
of Buddhists, that is, those who endeavor to remain as Sravakas separate 
‘in distance from the existence of the Buddha, and those who become 
bodhisattvas, capable of residing in the presence of the Buddha in the text, 
did appear. 


9. Characteristics of the Buddhist Canon in East Asia 
as Compared to those of Pali 


In this section, we will digress for a while into the issue of distinctive 
features of Buddhist canon in East Asia, which characterize the Buddhism 
in China, Korea and Japan. We find an acute difference between the 
canonical scriptures of the Chinese and those of the Pali traditions with 
regard to their treatment of the Mahayana: the former strongly reflects the 
influence of the Mahayana, whereas the latter leaves out the least remnants 
of the Mahayana from its canon. Apart from sporadic evidence for the 
process of the compilation of these cannons, we have almost no historical 
apparatus that can sufficiently bridge the gap between the two. There is no 
choice for us but to resort to an inference as reasonable as we can. 

First of all, in addition to the different process by which these two 
canons were compiled, as has been discussed up to here, we should pay 
due attention to the totally different circumstances of culture and society 
in ancient China and Ceylon. In the case of Sri Lanka, Buddhism was 
introduced together with other cultural and political institutions from India, 
a far more developed country as compared to the island. What particularly 
draws our attention is the story that all the regalia necessary for a king’s 
coronation were brought to Ceylon simultaneously with the introduction 
of Buddhism. In addition, given that the history of ancient Ceylon starts 
with the birth of the Buddha, the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon 
was not merely the introduction of a religion but rather the emergence 
of revolutionary social changes. In ancient Sri Lanka, the unification of 
small, traditional communities into the island-sized state was likely to be 
realized through the power of King Asoka. This is ideally exampled by a 
legend that shows the unification of various legends of regional gods into 
the stories of the Buddha during the reign of Asoka. Buddhism, without 


doubt, functioned as a leading doctrine in both the religious and the worldly 
spheres in ancient South Asia. 
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If Buddhism in ancient Ceylon had these two inseparable aspects, 
religious and social, Buddhism in that island was strongly under the control 
of political conditions; if the soctety needs to be stable, it will show a 
strong inclination to make Buddhism conservative. When we take up a few 
examples in modern Theravada countries, we readily find that attempts 
to purify the Buddhist orders almost always have a Strong connection 
with the reestablishment of a political system in the countries. Buddhist 
teachings in ancient Sri Lanka were unable to be free from political control, 
and accordingly, an attempt to reintroduce: Buddhism was most probably 
conducted under political influence. 

When China introduced Buddhism from India, however, the society and: 
culture of the country had already attained to a surprisingly high level. In 
complete contrast to the case of Ceylon, there was no need for Chinese 
society to import cultural products or political institutions. There was no 
room ‘for ancient China to accept a new national history oriented by the 
legend of the Buddha as did in Ceylon. Instead, what attracted the attention 
of the Chinese people most of all was the legendary stories of the Buddha 
and the content of his teaching itself. In these conditions, China introduced 
the Buddhism of rather purely idealistic aspects, separated from its 
substructure. The empire could not have accepted Buddhism if the people 
had not been allowed to abstract only the idealistic aspects from the entire 
body of Indian Buddhism, which was rooted in social and cultural elements 
peculiar to India, and completely alien to China. Buddhism brought into 
China was much less institutionalized as compared to that of Sri Lanka. 
The fact that the vinaya scriptures were introduced into China far later 
than the introduction of various sitras is eloquent of the indifference of the 
Chinese to the institutional aspects of Buddhism. 

Given both the astonishingly high level of Chinese literacy at that time 
and the stories concerning the earliest Buddhist transmission recorded by 
Chinese historiography, it seems most likely that Buddhism was accepted 
in an atmosphere of adopting a kind of romanticism, in which the Chinese 
people believed it possible to realize their ideal of Taoism, especially long- 
cherished dream of obtaining longevity. The early Buddhist texts translated 
into Chinese were mostly dependent on the terms of Taoism, which had 


been seeking for actual methods towards this goal. The texts most suited 


to this aim were, no doubt, the texts of the genre of the sitra, particularly 
relating to the practice of mediation and belonging to the Mahayana, which 
contain the stories of modifying the world view, attaining eternal life and 
obtaining supernatural powers through ascetic practices or meditations. 
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Taoism shows close relations with the magico-ritual aspects of Buddhism, 
and this type of religion does not require a firmly established institutional 
system. 

If it is possible to accept Buddhism only in the form of scriptures with 
no regard to institutions, it will be easier to introduce a new movement 
of Buddhism, for the task can be performed simply by introducing new 
scriptures. It is obvious from early historical records concerning Chinese 
translations of Buddhist texts that new Buddhist texts were brought into 
China continuously, alomost immediately after they had been produced in 
India. In this respect, Chinese translations can be regarded as more faithful 
reflection of the historical circumstances surrounding the production of 
texts in India than those of the southern tradition. 


10. Four Great References 


As the last subject of this paper, I will briefly mention an important 
discussion regarding a criterion for determining the word of the Buddha, 
evidenced in the Buddhist sources themselves, known as “the four great 
references cattaro mahapadesa.”'*® This discussion can be summarized as 
follows: when one hears a certain monk insisting that this should be the 
word of the Buddha since he has heard it from the Buddha himself, from 
elders in the community, from monks who have memorized the sutra, 
the vinaya or the abhidharma, or from an religiously inspired monk, one 
should not accept, or reject, the word immediately, but should ascertain 
whether the word is incorporated in the sitra, or attested to in the vinaya, 
and then accept or reject accordingly. !? 

This passage shows that the criterion for discerning the word of the 
Buddha consists not in the words of people, such as of the Buddha, of 
members of the community, of those who have memorized the sutra or 
vinaya, or of an inspiring person, but lies in the word of the text of the sutra 
or the vinaya. If this statement has actual significance, then the sara and 
the vinaya mentioned here must have existed independent of people, and, 
in all likelihood, in the form of written texts. 

This discourse reveals the following three factors: first, the words 
acknowledged by a community, memorized by specialists or conveyed 
by influential practitioners, are regarded as equal to the words uttered 





18. Regarding recent studies on this topic, see: An [1998], Fujita [1998]. 
19. For example, DN ii 123.29-124.20. 
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-by the Buddha. Second, despite the possible presence of written texts, 


controversies are still initiated in the way of dealing with the words of 
people. Lastly, as the muteness of this passage regarding written texts 
alludes, Buddhists seem to raise no question about the authority of written 
texts. 

In oral transmission, there is no objective testimony to verify the 
authenticity of the word of the Buddha. A certain teaching can be accepted 
as the word of the Buddha not because it is proved to be as such, but 
because it is being given by a reliable person. After the disappearance of 
the Buddha, those words uttered by a monk in authority in the community, 
by a specialist in the transmission of the teaching, or by a practitioner 
having spiritual influence, might have reasonably started to be regarded as 
equally authentic. 

Once a written text appeared, this text may have made another authority 
independent of those people who have been engaged in the transmission 
of the word of the Buddha. Nevertheless, the emergence of scriptures 
separated from the medium of person was the birth of another world of the 
word, and Buddhists, instead of substituting the written texts for the oral 
texts, allowed these two sorts of text to coexist. Buddhists in this condition 
were compelled to work for these two different, independent worlds of the 
word. As a result, controversies were still initiated from the world of oral 
transmission in the presence of written texts. 

This passage of “the four great references” is likely to reflect a 
complicated, confusing situation caused by the appearance of written texts. 
Those Buddhists who experienced the shift in the medium of transmission 
from orality to literacy, and those who eventually reached the conclusion 
that the ultimate criterion lay in written texts, might have regarded the 
written texts “as a whole” as authentic, for there was no objective criterion 
with them for discerning the inauthenticity. It is highly likely that all sutras 
transmitted to Buddhists in India existed as a kind of “thesaurus,” a store 
of wisdom, from which Buddhists freely draw necessary words, phrases, or 
sentences of teachings with the aim of re-creating new works to fit a new 
historical context within the confines of the world of the words. 

The attitude of the theorists of the Mahayana, such as Sthiramati or 
Bhaviveka, who accept all the Mahayana sutras as completely authentic, 


is an eloquent support for our argument. For them, who stand in front of 


already developed scriptures, the real question is not that they discern 
authentic sutras from inauthentic ones, but how they reconcile conflicts or 
controversies found among these s#tras, and how they single out the most 
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appropriate words, phrases, or texts for their own need. 

Their effort may properly be termed “hermeneutics.” Hermeneutics is 
an endeavor of interpretation concerned primarily with the realization of 
harmony in the diversities of texts, and not an attempt at the elimination of 
conflicting elements or texts from their consideration. If the corpus of the 
Mahayana sitras is a sort of a store of knowledge, the venture to discern 
authentic from inauthentic in these scriptures would be no more absurd 
than an attempt to tell genuine, true words from invented, false words “in 
dictionaries.” 


11. Concluding Remarks 


The Buddha’s activities, starting with a hesitation about entrusting his 
experience to the word, came to bear fruit as the history of his discourse to 
disciples for all through forty-five years until his last moment. The word of 
the Buddha, a4t first individually and internally cherished by his disciples, 
became public in Buddhist communities after the master’s absence from this 
world. His teaching, having long been transmitted orally as texts retained in 
the memory of disciples, was, at one time, consigned to the technology of 
writing. The word of the Buddha planted their seeds in the material called 
scriptures, and the seeds bloomed into flowers of new words in a variety of 
sutras in the history of Buddhism. 

This series of history, taking place in a time from two to five centuries 
after the Buddha’s parinirvana, shows that the effort to establish Buddhist 
canons formed a dialogical process throughout these years. The Buddha’s 
personal experience, when revealed in his words, was received by his 
followers in their individual, inner world of experience. These words 
preserved in their memories were, at the time of the master’s disappearance, 
again publicly opened for, and authorized by, the members of the Buddhist 
community. Later, when oral dissemination was challenged by the 
dissemination through the new medium of writing, a new context emerged 
between persons and scriptures. 

These shifts of context of the word of the Buddha are likely to have 
proceeded not in a linear fashion as mutually exclusive alternatives come 
out one after another, but in such a complicated manner as preceding 
elements coalesce with those following on the one hand, and these two 
elements coexist on the other. Noteworthy in this respect is the fact that 
this process went on in essentially close relation to the changes in the 


consciousness of the readers and coe dolosic Tires wos 
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passed down the word of the Buddha to subsequent generations. 

It seems high time we reconsidered the word “history” in its deeper 
sense. “Being historical” means being involved in the state of being 
transformed and developed in the course of time. As long as the message 
cannot be independent of the medium, and the medium is inevitably 
being transformed during the course of history, the message of Buddhism 
manifests differently in accordance with its development in history. The 
history of the formation process of Buddhist scriptures is consonant with the 
history of the transformative process of the experience of individuals who 
have encountered these scriptures. To rethink of the history of Buddhism 
from the viewpoint of “the dialogical approach,” instead of reconstructing 
a history by dealing with scriptures merely as documents, is in.urgent need 
to open up a new horizon in investigating into “the history” of formation 
process of Buddhist scriptures in India. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE GANDHARAN DISTURBANCE IN 
THE LATE 4TH CENTURY CE AS A CONTEXT: 
A NEW VIEWPOINT OF GANDHARAN 
BUDDHISM 


Shigeru SAITO 


Introduction 


Northeast India was always one of the centers of Buddhist faith. Buddhism 
was brought there tn the 3rd century BCE. The king Asoka of Mauryans 
sent the Buddhist priest Madhydantika there for preaching. In the Kushan 
era, Buddhist cultures flourished in Gandhara under the protection of the 
kings. The reign of Kaniska | in the 2nd century CE was the golden age 
of the empire. He built the memorial tower of Buddhism in the capital 
Purusapura, which became the center of Gandharan Buddhism. After the 
Ist century, from the reign of Vasudeva, the Kushan Empire was on the 
decline. 

The purpose here is to explore further into Gandharan Buddhism based 
on Zext and Context. First section surveys Gandharan Buddhism in 402 
CE with special emphasis on passages of Fa xian’s (48H) record, the Gao 
seng fa xian zhuan (tea lat B8f4). Second section analyzes the Context of 
Gandharan Buddhism after establishing the 7ext from a passage in the Gao 
seng fa xian zhuan (j{et&#A(4). Third section attempts to demonstrate 
the problems of Indian Buddhism in the Da tang xi yu ji (Ki Ga 2kac) by 
making use of this Context. Furthermore, in fourth séction demonstration 
of the problems of Chinese Buddhism in the Gao seng zhuan (jxta 4) by 
use of this Context is also attempted. 


1. Gandhadran Buddhism in 402 CE 


Fa xian (7: 8A) is one of the famous Chinese priests who traveled a ee 
He left Chang an (4¢%) in 399 CE and arrived at North India via Xi yu (& 
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dk) and Cong ling (@#A). After visiting many sacred places of Buddhist 
interest in India, he returned to Jian kang (48) in 413 CE by sea. The Gag 
seng fa xian zhuan (jifat&#Af4), which is his record of travels in India, is 
a certain text.for understanding the Buddhist state in Central Asia and India 
of the Sth century CE. 

In 402 CE Fa xian (#8) visited the Gandharan region, Su he duo (7% 
ta], Skt. *Suhata), Jian tuo wei (#20G4i, Skt. Gandhavatt), Zhu cha shi 
luo (4 FP, Skt. Taksasila) and Fu lou sha (F##2?,. Skt. Purusapura).! 
Buddhism in the region was recorded in the Gao seng fa xian zhuan 
(ee #& 224). First, they had four Buddhist towers commemorating the 
Buddha’s feats in previous birth as a Bodhisattva.? The four towers are 
the one in *Suhata (74%) that commemorates a Bodhisattva who cut 
off pieces of his flesh to save a dove,? the one in Gandhavati (#2024) that 
commemorates a Bodhisattva who sacrificed his eyes for a blind person‘ 
and the two in Taksasila (4 F' #2) that commemorates a Bodhisattva who 
sacrificed his head for a person and his body for a hungry tiger.° Second, 
there are two towers in Purusapura (#427), which is now called Peshawar 
in northern Pakistan. One tower was built by Kaniska I. The other was built 
for storing Buddha’s bowl, which remained authoritative in Gandharan 
Buddhism.° A temple was also built and housed about 700 Buddhist monks 
for the protection of the bowl.’ 

It should be clear, from what has been said above, that Gandharan 
‘Buddhism existed in 402 CE when Fa xian (#8) stayed there, and its main 
characteristic was the pilgrimage to sacred places of Buddhist interest. 
Furthermore, there were about 700 monks at the Buddha’s bowl temple in 
Purusapura. In connection to this, Fa xian did not refer to the number of 
temples or monks in *Suhata ({4™J2), Gandhavati (#204) or Taksasila 
(ZAP #). 


1. On the Sanskrit words of places in India, see Deeg [2005]. 

2, wateHe BPH, 858a—b. Beal [2005 (1869): 29-33]. Nagasawa [1996: 28-32]. Deeg 
[200S: 226-231] / (2005: 521-522]. 

3. jeatSERAM, 858a-b: SAHRA SECRBRIAR AR. PRPe nc sese Te 
7. Bo. WAREMAN BR BAKBSA. PRESSE AT, 


4, GATEHAM, 858b: GEER, TRHSUCELUIRIGA. Het A aR Oh. 

5, fotEBUM, 858b: “AMARTH, OR TERERE. FERRDLEA, HRY 
Bh, WETLAERSHORR. Kom aR TH, 

6. a HRBAMI, 858b. 

7, eeSEEBAH, 858b: HC AREIE I ORE, cainaetecioni:®ruths: 
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2. Text and Context of Gandharan Buddhism 


In the preceding section I pointed out the number of temples and monks in 
Purusapura when Fa xian (#4 #8) visited Gandhara. This section concentrates 
on those numbers. Below is a table illustrating the number of temples and 
monks in Purusapura and Mo tou luo (HESA¥#E, Skt. Mathura) from the Gao 
seng fa xian zhuan (mata eR)? 


Table 1: The number of temples and monks in Purusapura and Mathura. 


The number of Temples eee | Sere 20 
The number of Monks 3000 


As this table indicates, there are not many temples and monks in 
Purusapura compared with those in Mathura. Chinese monk Xuan zang (% 
#£) who visited Purusapura in ca. 630 CE, recorded that there were 1000 
temples (which is now considered to be only 10 temples)? in Purusapura. 
Some temples that were referred to by Xuan zang (%4e) in the early 7th 
century CE must also have stood there in 402 CE although the number of 
temples cannot be clearly defined. It is a fact that the number of monks 
was decreasing when Fa xian (7 #9) stayed at Purusapura. This is another 
characteristic of Gandharan Buddhism in 402 CE, although little attention 
has been given to this point. From this viewpoint, one may say that there 
were few monks studying dogma in the temples. 

In this paper, I will use the passage below concerning Purusapura in the 
Gao seng fa xian zhuan (ea\@i& EA) as a Text according to Text Science: 
The Zext shows the conditions of Gandharan Buddhism of the 5th century 
GE; 


Text: [King] built a tower and a temple here [where the Buddha's bowl 
exists]. [He] protected them and held many memorial services for 
them. The temple has about 700 monks."° 












9 <OSee MAG 859a: ZEA. NEG. ABARAT. AWA=T 

, f$. Beal [2005 (1869): 53]. Nagasawa [1996: 44]. Deeg [2005: 528]. 

9 RRSPEREG, 879c: MEER. HULRBURMEMTIE Beal [1981 (1884): 98}, 
Watters [2004 (1904-1905): 202], Mizutani [1971: 81]. Ji [2000: 233] doubts the 
letter ‘(1000)’ concerning the number of temples in the Da tang xi yu ji (Ki 
bh A0). It regards ‘-F (1000)’ as ‘+ (10). 

10. mea BAC, 858b: PRS RUG ORE. FFARR AACA ERE. 
Beal [2005 (1869): 29-33]. Nagasawa [1996: 32-36]. Deeg [2005: 525 
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Now that we have defined the 7ext, the next step is to provide a Contex; 
about the Jext. In inquiring into the Context, the rulers in Purusapura before 
402 CE need to be established. Purusapura became the Kushan Empire 
capital during the reign of king Kaniska I in the 2nd century CE. After the 
lst century, the Kushan Empire was on the decline. The cause of its decline 
was mainly the war against the Sasanian Persian empire from Iran. 

During the reign of Sapur I (240-272), the Sasanids increased their 
territory. The Inscription of Shapur I at Nagsh-i Rustam indicates the 
territory under their rule. Consider the following quotation." 


| ... Persis, Parthia, Khuzistan, Mesene, Assyria, Adiabene, Arabia, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, 2. Georgia, Segan [Makhelonia = Mingrelia], 
Arran [Albania], Balasakan, up to the Caucasus mountains and the 
Gates of Albania, and all of the mountain chain of Pareshwar, Media, 
Gurgan, Merv, Herat and all of Aparshahr, Kerman, Seistan, Turan, 
Makuran, Paradene, Hindustan [India = Sind], the Kushanshahr up 
to Peshawar, and up to Kashgar, Sogdiana and to the mountains of 
Tashkent, and on the other side of the sea, Oman. And we have given 
to a village district the name Peroz- Shapur and we made Hormizd- 
Ardashir by name Shapur. 


What is immediately apparent in this quotation is that Sapur I conquered 
Peshawar (Purusapura).'? He defeated the Kushan and obtained northwest 
India (Gandhara) for its silk trade. The Sasanian rulers governed Gandhara 
from that point and issued the coins engraved with ‘the King of the Kushans 
(kiiSdn Sah) or ‘the King of the Kings of the Kushans (kiiSan Sahdnsah)’.”° 
Yet little is known of how they governed there. 

Under the reign of Sapur II (309-379), the Sasanian movements in 
northwest India became more active because of conflicts with the eastern 
nations. Roman historian Ammianus Marcellinus wrote of Sapur II 
making expeditions into the east in the Rerum Gestarum Libri XV1, 9-4 as 
follows: 


A long time elapsed before this message reached the territory of the 
Chionitae and Euseni, where Sapor was spending the winter.'4 


11. Frye [1984: 371]. 

12. ‘Pshkbwr’ in the inscription has often been identified with Purusapura in Sanskrit 
such as in Henning (1947: 53-54). But, according to Vogelsang [2002: 160-161], 
the identification could be a conjecture. 

13. See Herzfeld [1930]. 

14. Hamilton [2004 (1986): 99]. Cf. Rolfe [1971 (1 Fi 
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The above passage ts a record in 356 CE. According to Marcellinus’s record, 
Sapur II fought to exclude the Chionitae and the Euseni from his territory. At 
this time, Sapur II ruled the land of the Chionitae and the Euseni, where he 
was spending the winter. The word ‘Chionitae’ is translated from the Latin 
‘Chionitas’ and the word ‘Euseni’ is translated from the Latin ‘Eusenos’.'5 
The Chionitae ts defined as the Hun, while the Euseni is identified as 
the Cuseni in Marshall [1975 (1951): 73], Frye [1984: 311] or Harmatta 
[1990: 93], and defined as the Kushan. Furthermore, there was a petition 
by Kabul’s judge in the Persepolis Inscription. He hopes that Shapur II, the 
King of Kings will return to Kabul safely in the petition.'® In regards to the 
petition in the inscription, Marshall [1975 (1951): 73] sees this as Shapur 
Il retuning after the war against the Chionitae and the Euseni. According 
to Marshal! [1975 (1951): 73], this war went on between 350 and 358 
CE. Otherwise, Harmatta [1990: 97] indicates three Chionitae Wars: the 
First Chionitae War between 350 and 359 CE, the Second Chionitae War 
between 367 and 370 CE, and the Third Chionitae War between 376 and 
377 CE. There are no materials that depict the circumstances of Purusapura 
during these wars although Shapur I] made Kabul his base of operations 
against Gandhara and Panjab in Marshall [1975 (1951): 73]. All these facts 
make it clear that Shapur II, the Huns, and the Kushans involved the people 
of Purusapura in the wars. 

Peace in Purusapura came under the dynasty of Kidara which took over 
the Kushan in Gandhara. The Chinese historical record, the Wei shu (Fi 
f), includes Kidara in a passage concerning Da rou zhi guo (AA REX) as 
follows: 


King Ji duo lo (474 ##, Skt. Kidara) is brave. [He] took command of 
his army, crossed over the great mountains southernly and conquered 
northern India. All five kingdoms to the north of Gan tuo luo (82 Faz, 
Skt. Gandhara) submitted to him. During in the reign of Shi zu (#4 
423-452), a man from the empire did business in Jing shi (A&B, Chang 
an).!7 


In addition to this, the Wei shu (#2) includes Kidara in the passage 
concerning Xiao rou zhi guo (]\A EGER) as follows: 





15. Rerum Gestarum Libri, XV1, 9-4. See Rolfe [1971 (1935): 242]. 

16. Frye (1966: 87]. ; 

17. SG! vol. 102, FROY, 2275: ILEAS HE, RPRRTRAL, AREAS, A 
Gcfereldt news. tPA AER AABD, See Marshall [1975 (1951): 
74]. 
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The capital of Xiao rou zhi guo (4. FGEX) was the Fu lou sha CALL 
Skt. Purusapura) castle. The king was the son of king Ji duo lo (FS 
2 Skt. Kidara) in Da rou zhi (KA X)."8 


According to Matsuda [1937:42-43], the above passages of the Wei shy 
(4% )show the circumstances in ca. 437 CE, when the Kidara conquered 
the Gandhara region. Furthermore, Enoki [1958: 42] states that Kidara 
unified the south and north side of the Hindu Kush Mountain between 412 
and 437 CE based on Chinese materials.'? Because there is not a trace of 
Kidara in the Gao seng fa xian zhuan (j/{8?& 88), the time when Fa xian 
visited Purusapura is between Sapur II’s expedition to the east and Kidara’s 
unification. ~ 

Judging from the above, the Context about the Zext mentioning the 
number of temples and monks in the Gao seng fa xian zhuan (a(S #5 RA(4) 
is the Gandharan Disturbance between Sapur II’s expedition to the east and 
Kidara’s unification. This is between ca. 350 and ca. 410 CE. During the the 
Gandharan Disturbance between ca. 350 and ca. 410 CE, many monks had 
to leave Purusapura in order to avoid it. As a result, the number of temples 
and monks in Purusapura decreased and the monks’ function became only 
to protect. | 


3. A New Interpretation of Indian Buddhism 


This paper sets the Context as the Gandharan Disturbance between ca. 
350 and ca. 410 CE. Next, | try to interpret one of the problems in Indian 
Buddhism, that of Asanga and Vasubandhu, both of whom came from 
Purusapura. Consider the following quotation concerning Purusapura in 
the Da tang xi yu ji (AU Faia): 


Na luo yan tian (AS#EHEX, Skt. Narayanadeva), Wu zhuo pu sa 
(#835, Skt. Bodhisattva Asanga), Shin gin pu sa (HA, SKt. 
Bodhisattva Vasubandhu), Fa jiu (&#x, Skt. Dharmatrata), Ru yi (2 
ma, Skt. Manoratha) and Lei zun zhe (A244, Skt. Badhanta Parsva) 
are Sastra masters. [They] are from [Purusapura].?° 


18. 98 vol. 102, ERM, 2277; HARE Mee, HEAAARESS MT 
ib 


19. In Odani [1996: 111-112], Kidara’s unification is in ca. 380 CE established by 
coins issued by Kidara. And, according to Gandharan art, Takada [1983 (1967): 
256] makes Kidara’s conquest as being at the end of the 4th century CE. 


20. AMITGREG, 879c: (FERTETUA AER, sees (ita THiith 5 
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Asanga and Vasubandhu are brothers and are outstanding in the scholarship 
of the Yogacara School. The following is their work records. This paper 
regards these records as the Texts of Text Science. ) 


3.1. Asanga 
A. Ayodhya 


Text |: There is an old temple in a large mango forest 5 or 6 li (44) 
to the southwest of the castle. Although A seng ga (fal{# fil, Asanga) 
is notated as Wu zhuo (#€%%) in the Jang (#F) representation, the 
Bodhisattva [Asanga] studied and guided people at the [temple]. Every 
night Bodhisattva Asanga went up to the Tusita Palace and taught the 
Yu jia shi di lun Grime, Skt. Yogacarabhiimi), the Zhuang yan 
da cheng jing lun (HERARRR ie, Skt. Mahayanasitralankara), the 
Zhoug bian fen bie lun (PIBS Allin, Skt. Madhydntavibhaga) etc. of 
Maitreya Bodhisattva. Every day [he] lectured for the crowd.7! 


B. Kausambt 


Text 2: There is a deserted building in a mango forest to the east of the 
temple, where Wu zhuo pu sa (#8 2£, Bodhisattva Asanga) wrote 
the Xian yang sheng jiao lun (FAiB 2 Ama). 


3.2. Vasubandhu 
A. Purusapura 


Text 3: There is an old room to the east of Lei zun zhe (@Et4, 
Badhanta Pargva)’s room. Shin gin pu sa (H#i#=hE, Bodhisattva 
Vasubandhu) wrote the A pi da mo ju she lun (WIEBE in, Skt. 


Ais AER. Beal [1981 (1884): 98], Watters [2004 (1904-1905): 202], 
Mizutani [1971: 81], Ji [2000: 233-234]. Ch ABMARBS=eGkaie, 230a. 
Takada [1987 (1940): 48], Beal [1976 (1911): 63], Nagasawa [1998: 93]. 

21. ApPaeEG, 896b: RPG AAE, APRA AMM SRS 
amo LZm. FS SRRARK SRR SAT ARMM bs sete AACR oP 
4) Rea IT ARETE Beal [1981 (1884): 226], Watters [2004 (1904— 
1905): 355-356], Mizutani [1971: 172], Ji (2000: 452]. Ch. ABAB BSR 
fit, 233c. Takada [1987 (1940): 68], Beal [1976 (1911): 85], Nagasawa [1998: 
127]. 

22. Jen zee, 898b: (MRP HA PARE, wR. PER ie, 
Beal [1981 (1884): 236-237], Watter [2004 (1904-1905): 371], Mizutani [1971: 
180], Ji [2000:471]. Cf. ABA BHR, 234c. Takada [1987 (1940): 


71], Beal [1976 (1911): 91], Nagasawa (1998: Titdo lo gica lL Truths 
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Abhidharmakosabhasya) there.” 


B. Sakala Castle in Takka 


Text 4: There is a temple in the old castle of She jie luo (ASHE, Skt. 
Sakala). The temple housed about !00 monks that all studied Hinayana 
Buddhism. Shin qin pu sa (ih, Bodhisattva Vasubandhu) wrote 
the Sheng yi di lun (H#éatiam) there.” 

Text 5: At this time Shin qin (t##, Vasubndhu).was at the Sakala 
Castle in Zhe jia (B&W, Skt. Takka) and heard that Zhong xian (2H, 
Skt. Samghabhadra) would arrive there from a far distance.” 


C. Ayodhya 


Text 6: There is an old temple in the large castle. Although Fa su pan 
du pu sa ({R@kREMES452, Skt. Bodhisattva Vasubandhu) is noted as 
Shin gin (t##4) in the Tang (#) representation and as Po sou pan dou 
(82 F) in the old [translation], he is translated as Tian gin (K#). 
[He] wrote various Mahayana and Hinayana books there over several 
decades.”° | 

Text 7: There is an old temple to 40 /i () to the northwest from 
Asanga’s deserted hall. [The temple] is bounded on the north by 
the Ganges and has a tower (Sttipa) made of brick, which is about 
100 chi (RR) in height. There, Shin gin pu sa (H##iZFK, Bodhisattva 
Vasubandhu) converted Mahayana [Buddhism].?’ 


Ale fatic, 880c: WES ReiS. HRSA Re RAia. Beal 


[1981 (1884): 105], Watters [2004 (1904-1905): 210], Mizutani [1971]: 88], Ji 
[2000: 246-247]. 

AMP, 889b: BAHAI, IMGEVTORA, Mae TE 
BR PMB iia. Beal (1981 (1884): 172], Watters [2004 (1904—1905): 
291], Mizutani (1971: 140], Ji [2000: 364]. Ch. ABA B= REG, 231c. 


- Takada [1987 (1940): 54-55], Beal [1976 (1911): 73], Nagasawa [1998: 103]. 
25. 


ABE, 89lc: HRERERAS ak MURR RSS. Beal (198! 
(1884): 193], Watters [2004 (1904-1905): 325}, Mizutani [1971: 140], Ji (2000: 
400]. 

A aks, 896b: APA BRGREEE, HSH, BBBRES 
mA Apart, Rr PAU MEAD eam. Beal [1981 (1884): 225], 
Watters [2004 (1904-1905): 355], Mizutani [1971: 171], Ji [2000: 450-451]. Cf. 
KEASB = RIEHI, 233c. Takada [1987 (1940): 68}, Beal [1976 (1911): 
85]; Nagasawa [1998: 126]. 
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D. Kausambt 


Text 8: Shin qin pusa (#441, Bodhisattva Vasubandhu) lived in this 


[room], wrote the Wei shi lun (HER#R#®), refuted Hinayana Buddhism 
and confuted the non-Buddhist.28 


As mentioned above, the ei ght Zexts show the areas in which Asanga and 
Vasubandhu did their preaching activity. Although a large number of studies 
have been made on their theories, little attention has been given to their 
geographical areas.-Most of the Zexts show their activities in Purusapura, 
with the exception of his AbhidharmakoSabhasya (WIBZBESH#) 
writing in Zext A. These Zexts from in the Da tang xi yu ji (KFT RIC) 
make it clear that their birthplaces are different from their place of activity. 
With this we can understand the differences in those two places by the 
Gandharan Disturbance in between ca. 350 and ca. 410 CE as the Context 
in this paper. Asanga and Vasubandhu left Purusapura, which they were 
from, and moved to the east so as to avoid the Gandharan Disturbance. 

Furthermore, this Context clearly defines when Asanga and Vasubandhu 
lived. Some attempts have been made by scholars to set their dates. Ui [1982 
(1935): 414] supposed that Asanga lived in 310-390 CE and Vasubandhu 
lived in 320-400 CE, based on the date when their works were translated 
into Chinese. Furthermore, Hikata [1954] supposed that Asanga lived in 
395-470 CE and Vasubandhu lived in 400-480 CE, based on the Po sou 
pan dou fa shi zhuan (BYE 33% Gf). The reason for this supposition is 
the passage of Ayodhya king Bi ke luo mo a zhi duo (Bf"EFABIKS, Skt. 
Vikramaditya) and prince Po luo zhi di (ZEHE#K/K, Skt. Baladitya),?? who. 
lived at the same time as Vasubandhu. Hikata [1954] identified Bi ke luo 
mo a zhi duo (A048) HERR], Skt. Vikramaditya) as the Guptan emperor 
Puragupta- Vikramaditya and prince Po luo zhi di GE #2#k IK, Skt. Baladitya) 
as Puragupta’s son Narasimhagupta-Baladitya. Because Puragupta- 
Vikramaditya succeeded the throne in ca. 486 CE, Hikata [1954] supposed 
these dates. Moreover, Kato [1989: 58-68] supposed that Vasubandhu 
lived in 350-430 CE, based on the dates of Abhidharma Masters. 

The Context in this paper is the Gandharan Disturbance between ca. 350 


28. KAPPaRec, 898a: HRS EW PP Fee, Beal [1981 
(1884): 235], Watters (2004 (1904-1905): 370], Mizutani [1971: 180}, Ji [2000: 
471}. Ch AFAR BSH REM, 234c. Takada [1987 (1940): 71], Beal [1976 
(1911): 91], Nagasawa [1998: 132]. = 
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and ca. 410 CE. This is from Sapur II’s expedition to the east and Kidara’s 
unification. In this paper, I supposed that Asanga and Vasubandhy left 
Purusapura and moved to the east so as to avoid the Gandharan Disturbance. 
Now I will expand the Context into the dates of Asanga and Vasubandhu. 
According to the Context, the dates in which Asanga and Vasubandhy 
flourished must be between ca. 350 and ca. 410 CE. 


4. A New Interpretation of Chinese Buddhism 


This paper sets a Context, which is the Gandharan Disturbance between 
ca. 350 and ca. 410 CE. Next, I try to interpret another problem in Chinese 
Buddhism, the translators of the Chinese texts. Consider the 35 translators 
in the following table based on the Gao seng zhuan (tari 4): 


Table 2: Translators in Yi jing zhuan (#RE (Et) 


1. HERE 2. AYER 3. Bt 4. AOR 5. Bet 
¥E 6. ERS 7. HERRE 8. SSERRRER OO. RE O10. 
PS 11. WORE 12. ERED 3. E14. 
Mie = 15, REARS 


| RE 2. HES 3, BRK 4. HIKE 5. 
OREHRA:  6.ORERBRIGRK 7. SERA 


1. FRABA 2. RASPES 3. BRSATT 64. WSERERKREE OS. 
Sik 6. FAM 7. RABRER 8. (HOMBKER 9. SERA 
% 10. FRR 11. GRAB 12. RARRPEHE 13. RAB 
Fe Sth 






















Most of them are priests from India or Central Asia. Especially, there 
are nine priests from Ji bin (1%). Although some attempts by scholars to 
locate Ji bin (#1#2) have been made,”° it is only clear that the word ‘Ji bin 
(IX) indicates Gandhara, Kasmir or widely northwest India. Information 


30. Shiratori [1970 (1917): 358-359] shows that the region of Ji bin (Zi) was 
different depending on the era. According to his research, the word of Ji bin (Fa Zt) 
indicated the Gandhara region between Qian han (BU##) and Jin (#), the Kasmir 
region in ca. 400 CE and Kapisa in Sui (ff) or Tang (ff). Otherwise, Kuwayama 
[1990: 43-59] supposes the word of Ji bin (#2) in the Chu san zang ji ji (H= 
Racor) and the Gao seng zhuan (reh{#{4) can indicate Gandhara region based on 
Buddha’s bow! in Purusapura. Moreover, Enomoto [1993] showed that the word 
Ji bin (#44) in the Buddhist literature from 4th to 6th century CE meant north or 


northwest India including Gandhara, Kasmir, or Tokhara. Depending on the usage - 


it represented a particular region in north or Thitottie i ca I Tru t hs | 


; 
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of the priests from Ji bin (#422) is as follows: 


Table 3: The nine priests from Ji bin (B1%£) 


(8 IGE (Seng ga ba cheng)? 
(ens (Seng ga ti po)’ 
ALIA & (Tan mo ye she)! 
51 (Fu ro duo uo 
RY (Bi mo Io you 
RE (Fo two ye she 


















PIER (Fo tuo shi)® Kivi iia tS 7G%F (423 CE) 
sft ARYL (Qiu na ba mo)? fll — Gi) Ps Pag | TCHS TCE (424 CE) 
Joye IuF (424 CE) 


Thie dates in the Table 3 are when their earliest stays were confirmed. 
ene 4, 328a-b. 
roa, 328c—329a. 
ents f, 329b—-«. 
rote, 333a. 
reat M4, 333¢. 
enter (4, 333c-334b. 
rane Py, 339. 
. wea, 340a-342b. * 
10. Rata, 342c-343a. 

According to the table, nine priests from Ji bin (#1%f) arrived in China 
between ca. 380 and ca. 420 CE. Some of them visited China after they 
stayed in Central Asia (#4). Because all nine priests accomplished 
translations in China, their activities were admired in Chinese Buddhist 
history. Or, to put it another way, their movements are the leaving of Ji bin 
(#7i); which suggests there was a specific reason for their parting from Ji 
bin (ij). } 

Here the word ‘Ji bin (J&1%%)’ becomes a Text in this paper. It has not 
ever been clear why Nine priests from ‘Ji bin (@)#t)’ visited China in this 
ra. Now, I would like to emphasize the Context in this paper. The Context 
is the Gandharan Disturbance between Sapur II’s expedition to.the east 
and Kidara’s unification. This is between ca. 350 and ca. 410 CE. The 
Context can be expanded into the Text of ‘Ji bin (B%)’. The Gandharan 
Disturbance nearly concurs with the dates when the nine priests came to 
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China. According to the Context, it can be interpreted that some of the - 


priests from ‘Ji bin (@1%%)’ moved to China so as to avoid the Gandharan 
Disturbance. 


5. Conclusion 


This paper explored further into Gandharan Buddhism based on Text and 
Context. I have come to the following conclusion: | 

1. According to the Gao seng fa xian zhuan (T1834 884), the Gandharan 
people’s faith was focused on towers in 402 CE, Snouel the number of 
temples and monks had decreased. 

2. This paper fixed a passage about the number of teirtples and monks in 
Purusapura as a 7ext in Text Science. 

3. The Zext, which indicates a decrease of monks in Purusapura, was: 
fixed as the Context, the Gandharan Disturbance between Sapur II’s 
expedition to the east and Kidara’s unification. This is between ca. 350 and 
ca. 410 CE. j 

4. I showed a new interpretation of Indian Buddhism by the Context: 
It was in order to avoid the Gandharan Disturbance that Asanga and 
Vasubandhu from Purusapura moved to the east in the Da tang xi yu ji 
(Af Fai s2). According to my opinion, the dates in which Asanga and 
Vasubandhu flourished must be between ca. 350 and ca. 410. 

5. I showed a new interpretation of Chinese Buddhism by the Context: It 
was also in order to avoid the Gandharan Disturbance that the nine priests 
from Ji bin (#1) went to China to translate texts into Chinese. 
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CHAPTER 4 


CONSUMING SCRIPTURE: 
PHILOSOPHICAL HERMENEUTICS IN 
CLASSICAL INDIA 


Parimal G. PATIL 


Introduction: Philosophical Hermeneutics 


Hermeneutics—the study of methods for interpretation and the recovery 
of meaning—is among the most neglected subject areas in the study of 
Indian philosophy.! This is surprising given the commentarial orientation 
of Sanskrit philosophers and philosophical literature. Unlike many 
contemporary philosophers, Sanskrit philosophers often identify themselves 
with specific text traditions and develop their own philosophical positions 
by “commenting” on texts that their traditions take to be foundational.’ 
Hermeneutics is thus inherent in (and so essential to) the practice of 
philosophy in classical India. 


1. Very briefly: Although hermeneutics can be traced back to classical Greece (and 
especially to the Stoics), it is often said that hermeneutics proper originated with 
the attempt to develop theoretical frameworks for biblical exegesis (e.g., Philo of 
Alexandria, Origenes, Augustine, Spinoza). By the early 19th century, however, 
hermeneutics included textual interpretation in general (e.g., in the work of 
Schleirmacher) and by the early 20th century it came to be identified with methods 
for the recovery of meaning within the historical sciences (Geisteswissenschaften 
e.g., in the work of Dilthey). Later still, hermeneutics was transformed, and came 

_ to be understood as what makes possible the self-disclosure of the structure of 
understanding as such (e.g., in the work of Heidegger and Gadamer). I am using 
‘the term “hermeneutics” as it was used in its earlier history. For a brief, but helpful, 
historical discussion of philosophical hermeneutics see Ramberg and Gjesdal 
[2005], and for a more extensive account see Grondin [1994]. 

2. It is important to note that there are many kinds of commentaries and many 
examples of quasi-commentarial literature. By the term “commentaries” I mean 
those texts that are explicitly identified as such e.g., Sabarabhasya, Nyayavarttika, 
Tattvasamgrahapatyika, etc. For a very interesting and comparative discussion of 


commentarial literature see Griffiths [1999]. ; 
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Among Sanskrit philosophers, the standards for Philosophical 
hermeneutics were set by those who followed the text traditions defined 
by Jaimini’s Mimamsa-sutras. Later philosophers and theologians, such as 
those who followed the text traditions defined by Badardyana’s Vedantg. 
siitras, developed their hermeneutics in close and critical conversation with 
the practices of the Mimamsakas.° An essential feature of both of these 
text traditions is their commitment to Veda, the paradigmatic category of 
Hindu scripture and the definitive source for knowledge of dharma.‘ The 
commitment of Mimamsa and Vedanta to Veda is such that, to a significant 
degree, the philosophical projects of many Mimamsakas and Vedantins can 
be understood as attempts at recovering and systematizing the meaning of 
Vedic texts and practices. For many Mimamsakas and Vedantins, therefore, 
itis with Vedic exegesis and hermeneutics that philosophical theology must 
begin.? 

As a way of addressing the issue of texts and contexts in Indian 
philosophy, I want to focus on how Vedic texts were used in an intellectual 
context, defined by the work of a remarkable philosophical theologian, the 
Mimamsaka, Kumarilabhatta (ca. 7th CE). Although the term. “context” 
is usually used to refer to the cultural, social, and political “outsides” of 
texts, it is important to keep in mind that the “outside” of a particular text 
(or group of texts) also includes other texts. In my view, Kumérila’s work 
can itself provide an important context in which to understand Veda. In 
fact, in his view, it is the only legitimate context in which to understand it. 
In this paper, I want to discuss Kumarila’s approach to Vedic hermeneutics 
in order to discover what it can-teach us about texts and contexts in 
Indian philosophy, and what we can learn from him about scripture, its 
authoritative status, and what it means to properly understand it. 


3. See Halbfass [1991], where the relationships between these two text traditions are 
discussed. Also see Parpola [1981] and Parpola [1994], where the dating of the 
foundational texts of these traditions is discussed. . . 

4, See Halbfass [1991]: Chapters 2 and 3] for an accessible, yet learned, introduction 
to this issue. 

5. By the term “exegesis,” I mean the practice—rather than the theory—of 
interpretation and the recovery of meaning. In the work of Kumarila (and 
the Vedantins, Sankara and Ramanuja) exegesis and hermeneutics are often 
inextricably linked. On my use of the term, “theology” refers to an intellectual 
practice and a sub-discipline of the study of religion, as it is constituted in the 
North American academy. This use of the term goes well-beyond its etymological 
meaning. For a discussion of “theology” along the lines in which I am using it, see 


Clooney [1993: 4-15], Jackson and Makransky [2000 ArB2I ga9d Patil (ky thy 5 
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| will organize my remarks around the following ‘three questions and 
will try and explain how Kumarila would answer each of them. The 
questions that I want to ask are: (1) What counts as scripture? (2) Wherein 
lies its authority? (3) What can be said about philosophical theology on 
the basis of scripture and how can this be justified through exegesis, and 
other commentarial and “quasi-commentarial” practices? [ hope that by 
seeking answers to these questions we will be able to better understand 
the role that Veda played in intellectual and philosophical contexts, and 
perhaps discover something about the relationship between hermeneutics 
and philosophical theology in classical India. 


Kumarila’s Mimamsa: A Theology of Ritual 
Part 1. What Counts As Scripture and Wherein Lies Its Authority 


According to Mimamsakas such as Kumiarila, “Veda” is the paradigmatic 
category of scripture. This is because the texts that belong to this category 
are taken to be the uniquely authoritative foundation for our knowledge of 
dharma—that is, our knowledge of what we should and should not do if we 
want to get certain things that we believe will contribute to our satisfaction 
in this life and beyond.’ It is in how to acquire a wide variety of things such 
as COWS, rain, sons, yogic powers, revenge, and heaven through processes 
such as ritual, whose workings we cannot explain empirically, that is 
the domain of dharma. In these matters, Veda is taken to be uniquely 
authoritative since it is the only infallible source for our knowledge of this 
trans-empirical domain, and the trans-empirical processes that are essential 
to it.? Like the universe itself, Veda is eternal and, as a result, is said to be 
authorless (apauruseya), and therefore free from the kinds of errors that 
plague both human and divine compositions. It is uniquely foundational 





6. By “quasi-commentarial literature” I am referring to texts that do not comment on 
a single text from beginning to end, but that largely consist in the interpretation 
and elaboration of statements that are drawn from foundational or canonical texts 
of a particular tradition. Examples include the Nyayabhisana, Naiskarmyasiddhi, 
Tattvabindu, etc. 

7. For a brief discussion of the differences between Kumarila’s “hypothetical” 
interpretation of injunctions and his rival Prabhakara’s “categorical” interpretation, 
see Halbfass [1988; 326] and Halbfass [1991: 68]. tae 

8. For a relatively detailed and yet accessible survey of this concept in traditional 
Hinduism” see Halbfass [1988: Chapter 17]. 1 will be using the term “Veda” to 

refer to both the category and the texts that belong to it. 


9. Halbfass (1988: 282]. 
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in that without Veda there would be no way of knowing dharma: The 
domain of dharma is inaccessible to all ordinary and extraordinary ways 
of knowing. Veda is, therefore, understood to be the unique, uncreated 
timeless, and infallible “testimony of dharma” itself.'° While the basis 
for our knowledge of dharma is Veda, our awareness of this fact is based 
on reason (nyayamula). Thus, important parts of Kumarila’s work are 
devoted to demonstrating, rationally, that our knowledge of dharma 
must be based on Veda (vedamiila).'' It may be helpful to think of this as 
Kumarila’s “philosophical” project, in order to distinguish it from his more 


“theological” project of providing a framework within which to understand 
Veda and, therefore, dharma. 


Sruti: Veda 


According to Mimamsakas such as Kumarila, “Veda” Is restricted to the texts 
of the Rk, Yajus, and Sama Vedas. For them the status of the Atharvaveda 
corpus is more problematic, and it may not be Vedic at all.'? Even within 
the texts that define the category of “Veda” there is a difference in the 
authoritative status of the different kinds of linguistic expressions found 
in them e.g., injunctions (vidhi), on the one hand, and liturgical utterances 
: (mantra), recommending narratives (arthavada), and names (namadheya), 
on the other.!? 

Injunctions (vidhi), such as the statement, “Someone who seeks heaven 
should perform the Agnistoma ritual,” stipulate what one who seeks 
certain things should do (and what one who seeks to avoid certain things 
should not do). They define dharma, and so are, by definition, authoritative. 
According to Kumarila, the Vedic injunction to study the Veda (sva@dhyayo 
‘dhyetavyah) implies that each and every statement in the Veda must be 
attended to, since each serves a purpose that is relevant for our knowledge 


of dharma.'> The ways in which these statements are relevant can almost | 


always be traced to how they are related to specific injunctions.!® 





10. Halbfass [1988: 282]. “The Veda stands and speaks for itself as the timeless and 


uncreated testimony of dharma. It does not have an author; for this very reason, it 
has no room for error and deception.” 


11. Most-notably his Slokavarttika (SV). 

12. Halbfass [1991: 4]. ; 

13. See Halbfass [1991: 4 n. 9]—for references to primary sources. This issue 1S 
discussed in great detail in Jha [1964: 147-224}. 

14. jyotistomena svargakamo yajeta, ASSi 10.2.1. 

15. Arthavadadhikarana, TV 1.2.7, especially pp. 47-48. 

16. See Balabaladhikarana, TV 3.3.14. 
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For example, binreical utterances (mantra) suchas the statement, “I offer 
the leftovers to Agni, , contribute to dharma because when uttered during 
the performance of a ritual they typically bring to mind specific things that 
are necessary for the enjoined ritual action to be Successful, such as the 
name of the deity to whom one is making the offering.'® In effect, liturgical 
utterances trigger one’s memory (smdaraka) about things that are relevant 
for the performance of a particular enjoined act. Since such statements are 
a part of Veda, they are authoritative. But, in so far as their only function is 
to trigger one’s memory, like a mnemonic, their authority extends only to 
the linguistic form of the utterance itself. !9 

Recommending narratives (arthavada) are also authoritative in that they 
are a part of Veda. The nature of their authority, however, is rather different 
from that of liturgical utterances.2° Recommending narratives, such as 
the statement, “Vayu is the fastest of divine beings,’2! are correlated 
with specific injunctions and support the injunctions with which they are 
correlated. By implying, for example, that an offering to the “fastest of 
divine beings” will lead to the fastest results, the statement, “Vayu is the 
fastest of divine beings,” supports an injunction by motivating a person 
to perform a ritual to Vayu.”? It is important to note that, according to 
Kumarila, recommending narratives neither tell us what we should want 
(they do not prompt us to desire certain things) nor do they tell us anything 
about what the world is like (they do not have any factual or informational 
content). Rather, they are merely instrumental—they make use of 
convenient fictions to motivate us to undertake certain enjoined acts. They 
are authoritative only with respect to the positive or negative advice they 
provide about the best way to bring about a particular result. 

The privileged status of Veda itself does not mean, however, that there are 
no other sources that can be used for learning about dharma. In fact, there 
are numerous other textual sources that are said to be authoritative, though 





17. agndye justam nirvapami. —_ 

18. TV 1.2.31-1.2.53, especially p. 206, Mantravidhayakatvadhikarana, TV 2.1.31, 
and Mantralaksanadhikarana, TV 2.1.32, especially pp. 481-482. The example 
is quoted from Amantradhikarana, TV 2.1.34, where it is cited in a discussion of 
“modification” (aa). et en 8 

19. It is through implication that we come to know to which injunction a particular 
liturgical utterance applies. See Holakadhikarana, TV Aa 

20. See Arthavadadhikarana, Audumburadhikarana, and Nigada@dhikarana, TV 


1.2.1—1.2.30, especially p. ee a 
21. vayur vai ksepistha devata, 1S 4.1-1h. 
22. This example is discussed at Arthavadadhikarana, TV 1.2.7, p. 49. 
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not foundational. These texts are not strictly speaking Veda, rather, th 
are Vedic, or based on/derived from Veda. In addition, there are alse nan 
textual sources such as the behavior of good, learned people (sadacara) 
To better understand the scope the category of scripture and the ways a 
which Vedic texts and practices are also authoritative, it will be helpful 
to consider why Kumarila takes the Sanskrit Epics and the Dharma-text 
of Manu (manavadharmasastra), and also the behavior of good, learned 
people (sadacara) to be authoritative with respect to dharma. 


Srarti; Epics (Itth asa) and Dharma-texts (Dharmaséstra) 


According to Kumérila, the Sanskrit epics—the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana—were composed by Vyasa (dvaipayana) and Valmiki in strict 
accordance with Veda.”? They are, therefore, completely consistent with 
it. Each contains injunctions and an incredible number of purely narrative 
episodes. Both epics are also said by Kumarila to be universally studied and 
accepted by the learned, and to be relevant for nearly everyone.”4 Kumarila 
explains that many of the injunctions found in the epics are directly based 
on those found in the Veda and so are absolutely authoritative with respect 
to dharma. The epics are so consistent with Veda that Kumarila says that 
we can even reason that the epic injunctions that are not found in Veda 
itself are still authoritative, since they must be based on Vedic statements 
that were known to the learned authors of the epics but are no longer extant 
and so no longer known to us.” 

For Kumarila, of the numerous Dharma-texts, only the Dharma-text of 
Manu (mdnavadharmasastra) is authoritative. He says that unlike the other 
well known texts of dharma, it alone is applicable throughout Aryavarta 
and universally accepted by the learned.2° Kumarila also notes that many of 
the injunctions found in it are also found in Veda and that, in fact, there is 
only one injunction that is not entirely consistent with Veda.2” On the basis 
of these observable facts, Kumarila concludes that Manu constructed his 
text to be in strict accordance with Veda and, therefore, that any injunction 


23. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihara v. 64-65; Arthavadadhikarana, TV 1.2.7, especial 
ly pp. 50-51. 

Hola&kadhikarana, TV 1.3.15—23, especially p. 87. It is worth noting that Kumarila 
excludes those who are blind, deaf, dumb, and mentally impaired from this 
- group. 

25. Arthavadadhikarana, TV 1.2.7, especially p. 51. 

26. Smrtyadhikarana, TV 1.3.2. — 
27. Sistakopadhikarana, TV 1.3.4. 


24. 
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in Manus text that is not found in Veda itself must be based on a Vedic 
text that is no longer available to us, either because the text j 
longer extant or because it is extant-but “lost.”28 Kumarila argues that the 
assumption of a Vedic source for these injunctions is the Simplest (and 
only)\way to account for the recognized excellence of Manu’s text and the 
confidence that generations of learned people have had in it.29 
In contrast to Veda itself (Sruti), Vedic texts (smrti) are those that 
are no longer still heard in their original form and are based on only an 
imperfect ‘memory’ of the original.*° There is always a human hand in their 
composition and the texts are, therefore, in principle, fallible.3! Where they 
are found to be incompatible with Veda, their authority is always trumped 
by Veda itself.** In addition, if any such texts are discovered to be based 
on personal experiences, the testimony of others, or to be intentionally 
misleading, they cannot be authoritative and so cannot be Vedic. Actual 
Vedic texts, such as the Sanskrit epics and the Dharma-text of Manu, are 
authoritative because they are based on Veda: Their authoritative status 
is evident since throughout Aryavarta these texts are accepted by learned 
men belonging to the three classes (Sistatrivarnakadrdhaparigraha).*? 
And the simplest way to account for this incontrovertible and observable 
fact is to assume that these texts are based on sections of Veda that are no 
longer available or on those that are available but can no longer be found, 
either because those who preserve them live in very remote places or 
because those portions of Veda that support a particular Vedic statement are 
scattered throughout the Veda and cannot be easily located and collated.* 


tself is no 


Acdra: Practices of Good People (sadacara) 


In addition to authoritative textual sources for dharma, Kumarila argues 


28. Smrtyadhikarana, TV 1.3.2. Also see Sistakopadhikarana, TV 1.3.4. 

29. Smrtyadhikarana, TV 1.3.1—2. Also see Virodhadhikarana, TV 1.3.3. Liturgical 
utterances are the basis for inferring an injunction that was never uttered, but 
smrtis like Manu’s Dharma-text are a basis for inferring Vedic texts that were once 
uttered but now are no longer known. 

30. “The very idea of smrti, for instance, or so I have suggested, originated with 
Mimdmsia—as a Vedic text no longer extant, no longer actually still being ‘heard’ 
(Sruti) in its original wording during recitation, but existing only as a ‘memory’ 
(smrti)-of the original, and in new wording ...” Pollock [2004: 773]. 

31. Simrtyadhikarana, TV 1.3.1. 

32. Virodhadhikarana, TV 1.3.3. 

33. “the learned of the three varnas accept them (Sisfatrivarnakadrdhaparigraha).” 
See TV 1:.76.12 and Pollock [1997: 414]. 

34. Smrtyadhikarana, TV 1.3.2. 
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that many of the practices of good, learned people are also auth 
Those practices that are simply for the purpose of maintaining Oneself, 
pleasure, or material gain, however, are generally not taken to be so.36 
This is because such practices are common to everyone and are usually 
based on discernable motives and observable results. For Kumirila, only 
those practices that are unique to good, learned people are authoritative 
with respect to dharma. What these practices are authoritative about ; is 
the connection between the observable behavior of good, learned people 
and certain generally desirable results such as heaven etc.37 According 
to Kumarila, “good, learned. people” are those among the inhabitants of. 
Aryavarta whose conduct is observed to be in strict accordance with Veda, 
When such people are observed to do things that are not prohibited by Veda, 
but for. which there is no textual support in Veda, it may be presumed that 
they are based on Vedic texts that are “lost”. Otherwise, why would good, 
learned people do them? In addition, the Dharma-text of Manu clearly states 
that “The practices of good, learned men are authoritative with respect to 
dharma.”?® And°so, since the Dharma-text of Manu is authoritative, the 
practices of good, learned people must be too. The practices of good, 


learned people are therefore authoritative in that they are, for the most part, 
based either on Veda itself or Vedic texts.°? 


Oritative 35 


Conclusion to Part 1 


For Kumarila, the category of scripture includes an obviously (and perhaps 
surprisingly) broad range of texts and practices. These texts and practices 
can be legitimately classified as “scripture” because they are the only 
authoritative resources for our knowledge of dharma. Thus, not only Veda 
itself (Sruti), but also texts that are Vedic (smrti)—like the epics and the 
Dharma-text of Manu—and practices that are determined to be Vedic—like 
the example set by good learned people (sadacdra)—are resources that we 


~ 


35. Sadacarapramanyadhikarana, TV 1.3.7, Holakadhikarana, \.3.15—23. 
36. Sadacarapramanyadhikarana, TV 1.3.7, especially p. 363. 
37. Sadacarapramanyadhikarana, TV 1.3.7. 
38. MDhS 2.6. 
39. Itis worth noting that, according to Kumarila, many of these good, learned people 
"* are so immersed in Veda, and are so committed to acting in a manner sanctioned 
by Vedic texts, that they are unable to have any ideas contrary to Veda. In fact, 
their intuitions are thoroughly conditioned by, Veda and they themselves are only 
satisfied (Gtmatusti) by what is in strict accordance with Veda. Thus, whatever 
such a person says and does really has its es in the impressions left by Veda 
and thus is Vedic, and as Kumiarila says, is thoritative as at. If. 
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may draw upon for learning about what we should and should not do if we 
want to get certain things that we believe will contribute to our Satisfaction 
in this life and beyond. While Veda itself is independently authoritative the 
epics, the dharma-text of Manu, and the practices of good, learned mone 
are only authoritative by association with Veda. What counts as Scripture 
for Kumarila, then, is any text or practice that is not contradicted by Veda 
and can, in principle, be shown to be directly or indirectly based on either 
a known or unknown text of Veda. The variety of ways in which this “can 
be shown” is what allows for scripture to be such a broad and seemingly 
open category. 

For Kumarila, however, the category of scripture is also rather narrow 
in the sense that, according to him, Veda is the only legitimate basis for the 
authority of the range of texts and practices that actually do contribute to 
our knowledge of dharma. Thus, Buddhist and Jaina texts, and also those of 
the “Hindu” Paficaratrins and Pasupatas, are not scriptural and therefore are 
illegitimate resources for our knowledge of dharma. Even the supposedly 
“orthodox” text traditions of Samkhya and Yoga, and the philosophical and 
theological frameworks that are based on them, are deemed non-Vedic by 
him.*? 


Part 2. What las been said about theology on the basis of scripture, and 
how has this been justified through commentarial and “quasi- 
commentarial” practices? 


For Kumarila, determining what counts as scripture enables one to identify 
the only legitimate resources for learning about dharma. Understanding 
the different ways in which these resources are authoritative enables one 
to learn how they are related to one another, wherein their authority lies, 
and for which dimensions of dharma they are authoritative. Much of this, 
however, is preliminary to what Kumarila thinks can actually be said on the 
basis of these resources about “theological (or dharma-logical)” matters 
and why he thinks that what he says about “theology” is sanctioned by 
Veda. —s 

For Kumarila, philosophical theology is the attempt to provide a 
meaningful and defensible framework within which to think about dharma. 
Given his view of the relationship between dharma and Veda, theology 
amounts to providing a framework within which to properly interpret 


adhikarana, TV 1.3.4, Pollock [1989: 21 n. 12]. Foran excellent discussion 
of this issue see Halbfass [1991: Chapter 3]. 
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and understand Veda. For Kumarila, then, philosophical theology is 
inextricably linked with Vedic hermeneutics. Kum§rila’s position on the 
status of Veda is such that it requires him to be able to account for each 
and every expression found in Veda, and to interpret and understand Veda 
from within a framework that is entirely consistent with it and the other 
sources that he says are authoritative in matters of dharma. Kumirila is 
also committed to working within the text tradition defined by Jaimini’s 
Mimamsa-stitras and with its philosophical and theological principles. His 
understanding of scripture and his commitment to the text tradition based 
on Jaimini’s Mimamsa-siitras thus provide the boundaries within which 
Kumarila practices philosophical theology. 

In what follows, I want to discuss three specific examples of how | 
Kumarila relates scripture and theology, with the hope of beginning to | 
discover what he thinks it means to interpret scripture properly and to | 
properly learn from and understand it. 





Example #1: Divinities (Devatit-s) | 


It is commonplace that when rituals are described in Veda, various gods 
are invoked and named. Veda states, for example, “It is to Visnu that one 
must offer the Upamsu ritual” and “Being pleased, Indra satisfies him with 
children and cattle.”*' What is not explained, however, is to what the names 
“Visnu” and “Indra” refer: Are they real embodied beings who actually 
participate in the ritual?‘* Is their presence necessary for the efficacy of 
rituals? Are they the recipients of sacrificial offerings?*? A common-sense 
reading of the texts in question suggests that the various deities referred 
to are in fact real participants in the sacrifice and that they may even be 
the primary objects of ritual activity. Such a reading is also confirmed by 
over a century of scholarship on Veda and Vedic religion.*4 According 
to Kumarila, however, this is not at all a proper interpretation of these 
statements. | . 

Kumarila argues that in injunctive statements such as “Itisto Visnuthat 
one must offer the UpamSu ritual” the name “Visnu” is subordinate tothe 
action expressed by the injunction: It serves a syntactic role by indicating 


41. Anusthanadhikarana, Tu 9.1.6. 

42. Anustha@nadhikarana, Tu 9.1.6-10, Uccarananiyamadhikarana, Tu 10.4.23. 

43. Updmsuyajadhikarana, TV 2.2.9-2.2.12. 

44. For an excellent discussion of Vedic religion see Jamison and Witzel [1992] and 
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a grammatical, rather than an actual, recipient of the sacrifice.*° On this 
line of reasoning, the names “Visnu” and “Indra” are necessary, but for 
practical reasons. For the one who is performing the ritual, Visnu is (the 
one) in whose name the offering is being made. Visnu is not literally the 
one to whom the offering is being made. Thus, the statement “It is to Visnu 
that one must offer the Upamsu ritual” does not mean that Visnu is literally 
a recipient of the offerings, like someone who receives a gift might be. 
Kumaérila also argues, however, that names such as “Visnu” and “Indra” 
are not just the sounds Vi-s-nu and In-dr-a but, in fact, are proper names 
that do refer to something. Although he is clear that this something is not 
an embodied being, he does not discuss in any detail to what such names 
refer. Given his other philosophical views, we can infer that they refer to 
the concepts “Visnu” and “Indra” which, since time immemorial, come. 
to mind when Vedic statements in which these names appear are recited 
during the performance of a ritual. 

According to common sense interpretations of these statements, and 
those based on historical and text-critical methods, Kum§rila’s explanation 
will seem fanciful and fantastic. What I am interested in thinking 
about, however, is according to what kind of hermeneutics’ Kuméarila’s 
interpretation makes sense. Let us consider two more examples before 
attempting to answer this question. 


Example #2; Liberation (Moksa), Knowledge (Jhana), and the Self 
(Atman) 


In Veda, there are passages in which the goal of liberation (moksa) 
is mentioned, and knowledge of brahman and/or the self is enjoined, 
seemingly for the purposes of liberation. Famous examples include 
statements such as “It is he that Brahmins seek to know by means of Vedic 
recitation, sacrifice, gift-giving, austerity, and fasting. It is he, on knowing 
whom a man becomes a sage”,*® “A man who knows brahman knows the 
highest (that) there is”,*’ “I, myself, am brahman”,“® “Only when a man 
-knows him does he pass beyond death; there is no other path for getting 





45. Upamsiyajadhikarana, TV 2.2.9-12; Devatadhikarana, Tu 6.3.17-18; 
Anusthanadhikarana, Tu 9.1.6—10; Uccarananiyamadhikarana, Tu 10.4.23, 
discussed in Clooney [1985], Clooney [1997]. For the point that I am making here 
see Clooney [1997: 341-342]. 

46. BAU 4.4.22, text and translation in Olivelle [1998: 124-125]. 

47. TU 1.2, text and translation in Olivelle [1998: 300-301]. 


48. BAU 1.4.10, d trans] 
text and translation in Olivelle Yndétexi cal Truths 
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there”,?? “It is the self that is to be known”, “One should investigate the 
self, one should seek to know it”,°' and “It is through knowledge that one 
becomes free from death”.>? 

As with the statements from Veda cited earlier, text-critical scholarship 
supports a rather straightforward reading of these statements, which leads 
one to suppose that liberation is important and that it is only through 
knowledge of brahman and/or the self that one can become a sage or 
achieve freedom from death. According to Kumarila, however, things 
like heaven, and not liberation, are enjoined, and action, not knowledge, 
is of primary importance in bringing about such results.°? How then does 
Kumarila interpret and explain these passages? . 

Kumarila admits that there are Vedic injunctions to “know thyself 
and argues that they serve two purposes, neither of which is accurately 
captured by the “straightforward reading.”°> He says, for example, that 
knowing something about the self e.g., that it survives the death of the 
body, is related to ritual activity since it helps to explain why one would 


undertake lengthy Vedic rituals whose results (e.g., heaven) could only be . 


enjoyed in a future life.°° Knowing that the self survives the body seems 
to be necessary if one is actually going to undertake such complicated, 
lengthy, and expensive rituals.°’ Against what seems to be a straightforward 
reading of the above passages, Kum§rila also argues that such injunctions 
do not support the interpretation that knowledge of the self brings about 
liberation (moksa).°® He explains that statements in which “liberation” is 
mentioned as a desirable result are not really injunctive. Rather, they are 
recommending narratives (arthavada) that help to motivate a person to 


49. SU 6.15, text and translation in Olivelle [1998: 432-433]. 

50. This is cited in SV, Sambandhdksepaparihdra v. 103. 

S51. ChU 8.7.1, text and translation in Olivelle [1998: 278-279]. Cited by Kumarila in 
Vyakarana@dhikarana, TV 1.3.27. 

52. IU 11, text and translation in Olivelle [1998: 408409}. 

53. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihara vs. 103-105, 108-110, VWyakaranddhikarana, TV 
1.3.27, and BT fragments from the Nya@yakandali and Nydyasudha, quoted in 
Taber (forthcoming). 

54. See SV. Sambandhaksepapariharav. 103 onl Vyakaranadhikarana, TV MS 1.3.27 
where Kumiarila cites ChU 7.1.35 and ChU 8.7.1, among others. Mesquita [1994], 
Taber (forthcoming). 

55. This is explicitly stated in the YWyakaranadhikarana, TV 1.3.27. 

56. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihara v. 103 and Vyakaranadhikarana, TV 1.3.27 
discussed in Mesquita [1994] and Taber (forthcoming). 

57. This 1 is also stated in Wyakaranadhikarana, TV 1.3.27. 
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undertake lengthy Vedic rituals that will result, not in liberation, but in 
heaven etc.°’ In addition, if liberation is supposed to be an eternal state 
beyond pleasure and pain, Kumarila concludes that it cannot be brought 
about by any kind of practice. This conclusion is based on the philosophical 
principle that anything that can be caused can only endure for a limited 
period of time. Kumarila argues, therefore, that if liberation is something 
that can be brought about it must be a type of cessation that is brought 
about by the elimination of its cause. Thus, whatever liberation is, it cannot 
be the kind of thing that is brought about by knowledge of the self. 

Even though seeking liberation is not enjoined, Kumarila recognizes 
that there may be people who still want to be liberated. For such people, 
he provides an explanation of what liberation could be and how one could 
attain it. He points out that liberation cannot consist in the enjoyment of 
pleasures (suwkhopabhoga) since then it would just be equivalent to heaven 
(svarga). On the basis of this, he argues that liberation must simply be 
the absence of rebirth,°' and that if one were interested in liberation, it 
could not be through knowledge, but through action, that it could even be 
attained. More specifically, Kumarila says that this sort of liberation can 
be attained only by exhausting all of one’s previous karma and avoiding 
any future karma. He explains that one is able to exhaust one’s previous 
karma by experiencing its positive and negative effects and that one 
can avoid any further karma by performing obligatory ritual acts (nitya- 
naimittika) and by not doing anything that has been characterized as either 
optional (kamya) or prohibited (nisedha).®? He qualifies this latter point by 
explaining that the performance of obligatory ritual acts is neutral only if 
they are undertaken without any desire for their results. And it is this sense 
of detachment, he says, that is the result of knowing the self.© It is worth 
noting that according to Kuméarila, attaining liberation by exhausting one’s 
accumulated karma etc. could take’millions of years. 


59. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihara v. 104, Mesquita [1994], Taber (forthcoming). 

60. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihara v. 105d—107. 

61. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihara v. \08cd-109. 

62. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihdra v. 110. 

63. SV, Sambandhaksepaparihdra v. 111, Also see Kumarila’s verse from the Brhattika 
quoted in the Nydayakandali, in Mesquita [1994: 465-467] and Taber [forthcoming: 
23-24], as fragments #1, 2, 3, 6. 

64. See Kumiarila’s verse from the Brhattika quoted in the Nyayakandali, in Mesquita 
[1994: 465-467] and Taber [forthcoming: 23], as fragment #4, where the complex 
question of how what Kumarila says about moksa in the SV relates to what he says’ 
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Again, the question that I want us to keep in mind is: According to what 
kind of hermeneutics would Kumarila’s interpretation make sense? 


Example # 3: Apurva 


Vedic sacrifices are extremely complex ritual processes that can last for 
days (e.g., the DarSapiirnamasa).© Even the simpler rituals are composed 
of aseemingly innumerable number of ritual acts, each of which is enjoined 
by Veda and which together bring about a desired result; even in the distant 
future. What is not explained in great detail in Veda itself, however, is how 
this works. As a part of his overall philosophical and theological project to 
explain and defend the Senilicauice and efficacy of Vedic rituals, Kumarila 
provides an explanation. 

According to Kum§rila, each ritual act leaves or creates in the soul of 
the performer a disposition (samskdara/Sakti) to produce a specified effect.° 
These “dispositions” accumulate until at the completion of the ritual they 
combine with each other to leave in the soul a final, composite disposition 
which endures, and in due time, either in this life or the next, produces 
its specified result. Kumarila helpfully uses the examples of farming and 
studying to explain how the accumulated-effect of many actions can lead 
to a desired future result.°* He refers to this change in the self or soul of a 
person who correctly performs a Vedic ritual as (being due to) “apiirva.”© 
It may be helpful to think of apurva as what connects an act to its result. 


65, This example is discussed by Kumarila in the Aptirvadhikarana, TV 2.1.5, p. 
365. 

66. Kuméarila’s explanation is found in the Aptirvadhikarana, TV 2.1.5. For an 
accessible discussion of this section see Halbfass [1991: 300-311]. Also see 
Tesamarthadhikarana, TV 3.1.8. For a wonderful example of how Kumiarila 
defends the efficacy of a particular sacrifice—the cifra@ ritual, whose result is 
supposed to be cattle—see the Citraksepavada and Citraksepaparihara section of 
his SV at SV: 349-352 and SV: 483-488. For his brief treatment in the SV, see SV, 
Codanasiutra v. 199 and SV, Citraksepaparihara v. 8-9ab. 

67. Apirvadhikarana, TV 2.1.5, Yoshimizu (2000: 163 n. 28}. 

68. TV.2: 365.15—17. Halbfass [1991: 303 n. 50], Yoshimizu [2000: 151]. It is worth 
noting that these are just examples and that, for Kumfrila, apiirva is the unique 
result of Vedic rituals. 

69. TV2: 369.8. In the SV, however, Kumarila briefly discusses the idea that apiirva 
is a kind of potentiality (sakti) that belongs to the self (@tman), and says that there 
is only one such potentiality of the self, namely, the capacity for knowledge. As 
Yoshimizu [2000: 154] has pointed out, however, in verse 199 of the Codandasitra 
of SV he also suggests that it might be a capacity of sacrificial acts themselves 
or perhaps the results of a sacrifice. For an excellent discussion of i ue see 
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Since neither the term, nor Kumarila’s concept of apiirva, can be found 
in a single authoritative text, (in addition to the philosophical problem of 
defending his theory of apiurva), Kumarila must explain how and why it 
can have such a central role in his theology. In order to do so, Kumarila 
appeals to an epistemological and hermeneutical principle known as 
“indispensable implication” (arthapatti) through which one can learn about 
certain things in virtue of those things being necessarily implied either by 
some observed fact (drstarthapatti) or by known Vedic words or statements 
(Srutarthapatti).”° Since, according to Kumi§rila, apiirva is implied by 
Veda, his use and interpretation of it is thus sanctioned by scripture and is, 
in fact, scriptural.” 

Not only does Kuméarila’s hermeneutics allow him to interpret Veda 
in seemingly fanciful and fantastic ways, but, as his treatment of apurva 
shows, it also allows him to attribute to Veda concepts that are not at all 
present init.’2 In concluding this paper, I want to finally address the question 
of according to what kind of hermeneutics any of this makes sense. 


Conclusion: Principled Consumerism 


The range of texts and practices that Kumarila includes in the category 
of “scripture” provides him with a variety of resources with which to 
develop his philosophical theology, and to which it must also be entirely 
responsible. Without scripture there could not be theology—that is, any 


70. There are numerous places in the SV where Kumarila argues that we can come to 
know the presence of a capacity (Sakti) on the basis of “indispensable implication” 
(artha@patti). See Yoshimizu (2000: 163 n. 28] for a list of references and a very 
helpful discussion of the differences between the two kinds of indispensable 
implication. 

71. His use of the term is, it seems, sanctioned by Srutarthdpatti since it functions in 
the realm of language (Sabdagocara), while his interpretation of it as a capacity 
that inheres in the self seems to be justified by drstarthapatti, which has to do with 
‘things’ (arthagocara). Something like this is also suggested by Yoshimizu [2000: 
163 n. 28] who, more specifically, suggests that Kumarila’s view on how we know 
that there is apurva might be influenced by Sdmkhya argument for Sakti. 

72. The extent to which Mimamsa theologians were able to modify the system from 
within is perhaps most evident in what seems to be a very late and localized 
development. Apadeva, his son Anantadeva, and nephew Babadeva assert that in 
order to be liberated one should dedicate the accumulated apitrva to God (Govinda, 
Krsna) who, in exchange, will grant you liberation. For Apadeva’s views see 
Mimamsanyayaprakasa pp. 393, 394-397, and Abhyankar’s commentary. I owé 
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legitimate reflection on dharma—and thus scripture is the only Possible 
basis for theology and the ultimate source of its authority and legitimacy. In 
order to learn from scripture and practice theology, however, it is necessary 
to properly interpret and understand it. Although some of the hermeneutical] 
principles that Kumarila relies on to understand scripture may be present 
in scripture itself, Kumarila clearly draws upon the resources of his text- 
tradition and his own philosophical and theological creativity.”: In his 
work, he thus balances and integrates his commitments to scripture, the 
philosophical and theological principles of his text-tradition, and his own 
sense of what is right. 

One of the most striking features of Kumarila’s approach to Veda is his 
decision to not attend to historical contexts or to intra- and inter-textual 
contexts in a manner familiar to us from more contemporary forms of text- 
criticism.’* The reason for the first decision is relatively clear since, for 
Kumarila at least, Veda itself is not historical—it is authorless and eternal. 
And although other texts and practices that have scriptural content are 
historical, their scriptural content is not. For Kuméarila, then, there is no 
historical world in which Veda itself was produced and so attention to its 
“history” is impossible. And while Kumarila would agree that some Vedic 
texts (such as the epics and Dharma-text of Manu) and Vedic practices 
(such as the conduct of good, learned people) are historical—in that they 
are the products of specific times and places—he argues that their scriptural 
content is not. Thus, when compared to Veda itself, historical context is 
irrelevant, even though it may be relevant for understanding other aspects 
of Vedic texts and practices. 

Kumarila’s treatment of intra- and inter-textual contexts is also striking. 
It is important, for example, that Kumarila never comments on an “entire 
text” (e.g., the hymns of a particular Veda or a single Upanisad) and 
does not privilege textual “proximity” in anything like the way that we 
generally do. Intra-textual contexts defined by single texts are, therefore, 
less significant for him than the inter-textual context of scripture as a 
whole. Even Kumarila’s reliance on this inter-textual context, however, 
is more about individual sentences than about sentences in the context of 
paragraphs, chapters, or whole texts. For Kumrila, the context that is most 
relevant for interpreting and understanding a specific Vedic sentence is 





73. Fora discussion of this issue see Bronkhorst [1997]. 
74. The qualification “in a manner familiar to us from more contemporary forms of 
text-criticism” is important since Kumarila often appeals to intra- and inter-textual 
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defined by the textual world that is constructed around the injunction with 
which the sentence in question can be most closely associated. Thus, an 
injunction serves as the focal point for the construction of a textual world 
that is made up of all of those sentences in scripture that can be determined 
to be relevant to the sacrifice referred to in that particular injunction. It is 
through a set of principles for determining subordination, and especially 
subordination to an injunction, that the relevant textual world isdefined.”5 
It is important to remember that this textual world can be constructed even 
around a focal point that is no longer available! Very few of the principles 
that are used to construct this world, however, are internal to the world 
itself, and most are brought to it and defended on more philosophical 
grounds. 

For Kumarila, then, if neither historical nor intra- or inter-textual contexts 
are of primary importance for properly interpreting and understanding 
scripture, what kind of context is? I want to suggest that the most important 
context for Kumarila is an intellectual one, defined by his commitments 
to what scripture is and why it is authoritative; his commitments to his 
text-tradition and its philosophical and theological principles; and his 
commitment to what he thinks is right. These three sets of commitments are 
all defended by independent philosophical arguments. They also support 
and inform one another, and it would be a mistake to see any one of them as 
primary or foundational. Each is in a kind of reflective equilibrium with the 
others.’° When taken together, these commitments constitute the intellectual 
framework that is his philosophical theology. Even though an account of 
scripture and its authoritative status is itself a part of this framework, in 
my view, it is the entire framework that is the primary context within 
which scriptural statements are supposed to be properly interpreted and 
understood. In an important sense, Kumarila reverses the familiar order of 
moving from scripture to theology by bringing his theology to scripture. | 
want to refer to this approach to scripture as a hermeneutics of principled 
consumerism. 

According to this hermeneutic model, what it means to properly interpret 


75. This is extensively discussed in Balabaladhikarana, TV 3.3.1-3.8.44. The 
principjes of subordination are listed at MS 3.3.14. They are direct declaration 
(Sruti), implication (diiga), sentential connection (va@kva), contextual connection 
(prakarqna), position (sthdna), and connections based on a name (nama). For a 
very clear discussion of Balabaladhikarana, TV 3.3.14, see McCrea [2003]. 

76. This term has been used in the context of Indian philosophy in Ganeri [2001: 
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and understand scripture is just to make good use of it. To consume it, if 
you will, in accordance with one’s own interests as a way of showing 
one’s commitment to it; as a way of being faithful to it; and in recognition 
of its uniquely authoritative status.” That a scriptural statement has been 
properly interpreted and correctly understood can only be determined 

according to this model, within the context of the intellectual framework 
that is one’s philosophical theology. More specifically, the success of one’s 
interpretation is directly related to the success of this framework. As I read 
Kumarila, then, it is because his framework can explain how and why 
Vedic rituals and practices are effective, and because it cannot be defeated 
by any known philosophical arguments that it properly interprets scripture 
and exemplifies a correct understanding of it. For Kumarila, what Vedic 
statements are really about is what his philosophical theology says they 
are. 

The metaphor of theology as a renovation project may be helpful for 
thinking about the ways in which this consumerist hermeneutics is also 
principled. For Kuméarila, the challenge is to take an existing framework— 
defined by the philosophical theology of his text tradition—and renovate 
it according to a strict set of rules. Some of these rules have to do with the 
resources that one may use in the renovation while others have to do with 
the ways in which they may be used. According to Kuméarila, one may 
only use materials from a certain source (Veda and what is sanctioned by 
Veda) and must use these materials in accordance with the way they are 
classified. Doing otherwise would be misusing the materials. In addition, 
for Kumarila, there can be no unused pieces in the structure that is being 
renovated or in the materials that one is using for the renovation. Each and 
every piece must be accounted for. What counts as success is creating, in 
accordance with these rules, the best structure that one can from the pieces 
that one has. On this model, this is just what it means to make good and 
proper use of both the material that one is committed to using (Veda and 
what is sanctioned by Veda) and the original structure that one is committed 
to renovating (the philosophical theology of one’s text tradition). What is 
principled about Kumarila’s consumerism is that there are very strict rules 
on what you can use for your renovation and in how you can use those 
‘materials. What is consumerist about his work is that Kumarila already 
has a plan for what his finished structure will look like. On this model, 





77. in the context of such a hermeneutics, our notions of “commitment” and “being 
faithful” may have to take on new meanings. 
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questions about the legitimate use, purpose, or value of a piece of building 
material can only be determined in the light of the structure as a whole 
and the rules of renovation. Similarly, for Kuméarila, it is not possible to 
understand the meaning of scripture without understanding its role in the 
theological framework that gives it meaning. 

To be genuinely open to what Hindu philosophers and theologians have 
to say about scripture, hermeneutics, and the relationship between texts and 
contexts, we must be open to radically revising not only our understanding 
of the basic concepts with which we think about these issues, but also our 
standards for evaluation. Although Kumfarila’s interpretations of Veda may 
still seem fanciful and fantastic, I hope that I have been able to explain, at 
least in a preliminary fashion, why Kumérila (and nearly everyone else in 
classical India) did not think that a consumerist approach to scripture was 
problematic, and why they did think that intellectual contexts provided the 
most important context for understanding Veda. When we take Kumarila’s 
work seriously we are also able to see how. deep commitments to scripture 
and text-tradition in fact made possible much of the creativity and 
innovation that is so characteristic of Hindu philosophical theology. 

In conclusion, I want to end with a Sanskrit verse that touches on theme ~ 
of the colloquium, and the issue of traditionalism and innovation. 


api sphutati vindhyadrau 
vati va pralayanile | 

gurusastradnugo margah. 

parityajyo na dhimata || 


Even if the Vindhya mountains begin to crumble | 
and the winds that bring about the destruction of the world begin to blow | 
the path of ones teacher and text tradition | 
is never to be abandoned by those who truly wise ||"° 


Abbreviations 


ASSi —- Apastamba-Srautasiitra 

BAU Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in Olivelle [1998]. 
Chu Chandogya Upanisad in Olivelle [1998]. 

IU Iga Upanisad in Olivelle [1998]. 

MDh§  Manavadharmaégastra in Olivelle [2005]. 


ae 
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MNP Mimamsanyayaprakasa in Abhyankar [1972]. 


MS Mimamsasitra in Abhyankar and Joshi [1980-94]. 
SU Svetasvatara Upanisad in Olivelle [1998]. 

SV Slokavarttika in Ray [1993]. 

Tu Tuptika in Abhyankar and Joshi [1980-94]. 

TS Taittirtyasamhita 

TU Taittiriya Upanisad in Olivelle [1998]. 

TV Tantravarttika in Goswami [1984]. 


TV1I,2  Tantravarttika in Abhyankar and Joshi [1980-94]. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BHAKT’S 
INFLUENCE ON ADVAITA DOCTRINE: 
THE TEACHINGS OF MADHUSUDANA 

SARASVATI 


Shoun HINO 


| Madhustidana Sarasvatl was an Advaita Master who lived around 1500 
| CE in Bengal. Many books are ascribed to him,' but his magnum opus was 
Advaita Siddhi. This is one of four Siddhi works in the tradition of Advaita 
| Vedanta, and is recognized as one of the most influential books. Moreover 
some maintain that Madhustidana was the first ever Advaita Master to 

introduce the idea of bhakti into the tradition of the Advaita Vedanta 
school. This was a profound impact on the history of Advaita philosophy. 
The concept of bhakti had never been accessible in Advaita doctrine since 
Sankara’s foundation of the School. 

Yet despite being an Advaita Master, Madhustidana did refer to bhakti. 
He could have ignored it as his predecessors had done. We could assume that 
this was because of the time when he lived and the religious circumstances 
under which he propagated his Advaita School. In 16th century Bengal, 
| the bhakti movements of Vaisnava were prevalent and Islamic Sufism had 
a growing influence on Hinduism, so under such circumstances it would 
have been hardly possible to ignore bhakti. 

According to the Gupta’s (1977) account of his influences 





‘He left home and stayed in Navadwip reading Nydya (Logic) under 
the great contemporary masters. The floodgates of Sri Caitanya’s 
cult of love and devotion had just been opened and the entire country 
was submerged by the torrent. Young Madhusiidana came under the 
effective influence of this religious fervour. He intended to put this cult 
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l. Dasgupta [1973: 225]; Karmarkar [1962: xiii—xiv]. 
2. Mayeda [1982: 467-472]. 
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on a firm metaphysical basis....’° 


For Madhustdana, a faithful Advaitin and an ardent bhakta, philosophical 
and religious thought should have gone hand in hand.* We could assume 
that he had an inner struggle between his philosophy and his (religious) 
mind resulting from surrounding influences. 

Before entering into Madhustidana’s idea of bhakti, it would be profitable 
to take a glance at Hindu religious history, particularly on Advaita doctrine 
and bhakti or the bhakti movement between Sankara (8th century) and 
Madhusiidana (16th century). 

The Advaita teaching of the Brahman ts one of the most fundamental 
aspects of Indian spirituality. The truth of mysticism, 1.e., that the Brahman 
only is real, is a pan-Hindu thought. The history of Hindu religions 
comprises the Hindu orthodoxy of this Brahman-monism as its trunk and 
the two doctrines of bhakti and Tantrism as its branches and leaves. 

The Vedic gods and others found in two epics, namely the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, in Purana literature and in indigenous folklore—many 
gods were worshipped over the course of time, and this god-worship type 
of religion took its form in Hindu religion. Bhakti is a religious act of 
worshipping a confronting god. Irrespective of Siva and Visnu worships, 
bhakti has overwhelmingly prevailed in Hindu religiosity. 

Bhakti is different from: Sankara’s self-reliant meditation type of 
religion, and is a grace (of god) type. It maintains a god confronting a 
bhakta. Here a god is a personified transcendent, and there is a personified 
relationship between a god and a bhakta, the bhakta feeling as if he/she 
were confronting the god. This is done as an act of love and belief toward 
the confronting god. 

The sacred Brahman is the absolute and abstract principle, but on the 
contrary, there must be an object to which the act of bhakti is dedicated. 
Consequently, the sacred is personified. For Ramanuja (12th century) and 
Madhva (13th century) the object was a personified, transcendental Visnu. 

As a result of the influence of Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita school of 
Vedanta, Madhustidana’s discussion of knowledge and bhakti is quite 


3. Gupta (1977: xii]. 

4. Cf. Dasgupta (1973: 226]; in which he says, ‘though he was such a confirmed 
monist in his philosophy, he was a theist in his religion and followed the path of 
bhakti ..... And also cf. Mayeda [1980: 49]; in which he says that Madhusiidana 
introduced bhakti and tried to assimilate it into the system of Advaita. J. Gonda 
[1977: 261] uses the word ‘reconcile’ saying ‘... reconcile Advaita metaphysics 
with the devotion to a personal deity...’. 
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similar to the philosophical underpinnings of the aforementioned school. 
Madhva established the Dvaita school of Vedanta and this doctrine itself 
was criticized by Madhusiidana in the above-mentioned Advaitasiddhi. 

After the times of Ramanuja and Madhva, Visnu worship was prevalent 
mainly in the form of both Krsna and Rama. In the | 5th century, Ramananda, 
who was in the line of Ram&nuja, was active in Varanasi, and worshipped 
Rama. He propagated the worship of Rama-Sita by way of kirtana and 
bhajan in Hindi. Ramcaritmanas of Tulsidas was in this school, which ; 
resulted in the explosive spreading of Rama-worship inthe north India. 

Kabir, a disciple of Ramananda, criticized Hindu manners and customs 
due to the influence of Islamic Sufism. He later claimed that Rama, Visnu, 
Krsna and Allah were all the ultimate reality and identical, and that therefore 
there was no distinction between Hinduism and Islam. Interestingly 
although Kabir was influenced by Islamic Sufism, much of the teaching of 
Nanak, a founder of the Sikh, can be traced back to Kabir. 

The center of Krsna-worship was Mathura and the worship spread in’ 
the Bengal and other areas. Apart from the Bhagavata Purana, Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda spurred Radha-worship. Visnusvamin and Nimbarka lived 
there; the latter in particular was in the line of the Ram&nuja school and 
wrote a Brahmasitrabhasya. This is one of five commentaries on the 
Brahmasiutra. 

The thought of preman-prapatti found in the Bhagavata Purana 
succeeded Vallabha and Caitanya. The ardent bhakti movement advocated 
by Caitanya was popular in east India, Bengal in particular resulting in its 
recognition as Bengal Vaisnava or Gaudiya Vaisnava. 

In the 16th century Vallabha founded a school in Vrndavan and Caitanya 
advocated Radha-Krsna worship. Both, unlike Advaita Vedanta, stood for 
the affirmation of the world. Vallabha held the view that Brahman and Krsna 
were identical and that the world created from the personified god Krsna 
was real. This phenomenal world manifested from the eternal Krsna was 
pure and absolute. Secular life was supreme. Vallabha affirmed the feelings 
and desires which inevitably followed, and encouraged the pleasures of a 
worldly life. | 

Viraha bhakti and tantric bhakti are common in that both maintain the 
savior god and the affirmation of the world created by Him. For laymen who 
are not eligible and therefore not initiated into the disciplined monastery 
life, only liberation through God’s grace is only possible, though members 
of a religious elite like Madhustdana may take the way of self-reliant 
meditation through stage-theory. The Brahman is identified with God, th 
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confronting god who gives grace, and is understood as the hidden god. * All 
is the Brahman’ is justified in the Hindu religious world. 

Caitanya took recourse to bhakti and the sadhana of Tantrism. He 
emphasizes kirtana among the nine forms of bhakti. Kirtana is nothing but 
bajan, and chanting songs in praise of the Lord Krsna to the accompaniment 
of drums and stringed instruments. Gatherings at temples generally 
comprise bajan and preaching, rather like programs of service at Christian 
churches. Caitanya emphasized this kirtana and introduced dancing in 
addition to chanting. Jivagosvamin preached liberation by means of calling 
the name of the Lord Krsna and chanting Krsna songs, that is, by means of 
kirtana. During kirtana many a bhakta calls the name of Krsna and chants 
a song of Krsna. Kirtana is nothing but bhakti. In the ecstatic excitement, 
the significance of the spiritual training of incessantly picturing Krsna is 
achieved. 

In the kirtana form of bhakti, through dancing and singing, which are 
positive acts reminiscent. of the power of sadhana, the bhakta is obsessed 
by the god. That is not by surrendering oneself and being filled with the god 
as in the case of viraha bhakti, but by the independent act of filling oneself 
with the god in oneself. Though it is nothing but an act of bhakti Caitanya 
enhanced the act of kirtana into sadhana, Bhakti becomes sadhanabhakti. 
Both Vallabha and Caitanya, who were Vedantins and also Madhusiidana’s 
contemporaries, established more bhakti-based doctrines, and eventually 
both became charismatic religionists. Here we pay more attention to 
Caitanya, partly because he was from Bengal. 

Both Vedantas are laymen’s religions, where Krsna is a savior and bhakti 
towards Him Is the sole means of liberation. Though Madhusiidana was an 
ardent devotee he was an eligible Advaitin and able to take the Advaitic 


way of meditation-based passage towards liberation. At this point, we . 


should point out that he had three separate but inter-related views regarding 
liberation: 


« Liberation through the Advaitic way 
¢ Liberation through bhakti 
« Liberation through Advaita supported by bhakti. 


Liberation: The Advaitic Way 


It is known that Advaita Vedanta, in the post-Sankara period, diverged into 
the school of Bhamatt and that ‘of Vivarana, and both schools developed 
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different theories about various metaphysical problems. There is yet 
another standpoint of Advaita doctrine,. that being Sure$vara’s. Suresvara 
was one of the disciples of Sankara and his doctrine of Advaita does 
not follow either school but occupies an important part in the history of 
Advaita Vedanta as a Varttikakadra.? As a matter of course Madhusidana 
follows Suresvara as far as Advaita doctrine is concerned. This is known 
from the following: facts. On the initial page of his Vedantakalpalatika® 
he declares the affiliation of his thought saying “this book is to clarify the 
intention shown by Vyasa, Sankara, Suregvara....” Also at several places in 
Gidharthadipika,' he cites and takes recourse to Suresvara’s Brhadaranya 
kopanisadbhasyavarttika and develops his own ideas. 


Liberation:The Bhakti Way 


What performances are actually meant by the word bhakti? Madhustdana 
enumerates nine acts of bhakti, citing Bhagavatapurdna 7.5.23—-24.8 These 
are: 


(1) sravana ‘hearing’ 

(2) kirtana ‘praising’ 

(3) smarana ‘remembrance’ 

(4) padasevana ‘the respectful bow to the foot of God’ 
(5) arcana ‘worship’ 

(6) vandana ‘expressing respect’ 

(7) dasya ‘the service to God’ 

(8) sakhya ‘being a companion’ 

(9) Gtmanivedana ‘the homage to the Atman’ 


This nine-fold bhakti, i.e., the religious acts of paying homage to and 
worshipping the god, is in another words said to be ‘bhakti as a means [to 
liberation]’ (sadhanabhakti). 

In the self-reliant type of religion, bhakti is a supplementary aid to 
the religious performance to reach the sacred, or to obtain liberation, and 
remains an idea adopted from the Bhagavatapurana. Bhakti is the means to 
liberation in the grace type of religion. When it is introduced into the self- 





Hino [1982: 8]. 

Vedantakalpatatika, p. 2 (see note 1). 

2.40; 3.21; 3.37; 12.20; 18.2 etc.; and also cf. Bhaktirasayana 1.23 (p. 56). 
Sravanam kirtanam visnoh smaranam pada-sevanam | 


arcanam vandanam dasyam sakhyam atma-nivedehert (23 CC) Tr ut h Ss 
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reliant type of religion, it does not have such a unique function. 

Madhustidana describes eleven stages of bhakti in Bhaktirasayang 
1.34-36.2 These are derived from Bhagavatapurana 3.25.25"° and are not 
his Advaitic ideas. 

Among the eleven stages, the Ist— 4th are naturally the means to the Sth, 
ratyankurotpatti ‘the generation of the seed of love’. The bhakti of this 5th 
stage is nothing but the definition of bhakti at Bhaktirasdyana 1.3."' This is 
also due to Bhagavatapurana 2.29.11-12." 

The features of bhakti: (1) bhakti constitutes nine-fold acts and is itself 
sadhanabhakti, (2) there are eleven stages in bhakti, (3) bhakti is incessant 
mind-working to the god. All of these features are taken over from the 
Bhagavatapurana. 

Madhusiidana clearly states that a detailed discussion is already done 
in the Bhaktirasayana at various places in the Gidharthadipika (7.16, 
18.66). It is a matter of discussion how this should be estimated. From his 
formidable years he had known that bhakti was something respectful and 
effective for laymen not eligible for the Advaita way of quest for liberation. 
In addition to writing the Bhaktirasayana, he composed two stotras 
(hymns), Harilila and Anandamandakini. Dasgupta actually states: ‘he was 
a theist in his religion and followed the path of bhakti, or the bhakti as is 
evidenced by his numerous works promulgating the bhakti creed.’ 

Madhusiidana held the Advaita doctrine of liberation and knew that it was 
meant for eligible people (adhikarin) and not for laymen, in other words, 
all those who are not considered eligible. He showed laymen the way to 
liberation through Krsna bhakti. Since childhood he had paid homage to 
Krsna and did not hesitate to do so. His philosophical and bhakti-based 
book, Bhaktirasayana, was a derivative of the Bhagavatapurana. While 


9. prathamam mahatma seva tad-dayapatrata tatah | 
Sraddha ‘rtha tgesam dharmesu tato hari-guna-Srutih //34// 
fato raty-ankurotpattih svaripadhigatis tatah | 
prema-vrddhih parGnande tasyatha sphuranam tatah //35// 
bhagavad-dharma-nistha tas svamims tad-guna-salita / 
premno tha parama kasthety udita bhakti-bhamikah 1/36// 
10. sata@m prasangam mama virya-samvido bhavanti hrt-karna-rasayanah kathah | 
taj-josanadasv apavarga —vartmani Sraddha ratir bhaktir anukramisyati // 
11. drutasya bhagavad-dharmad dharavahikatam gata / 
sarvese manaso vritir bhaktir ity abhidhiyate |/ 
12. mad-guna-srutimatrena mayi sarva-guhasaye | 
manogatir avichinna yatha gangambhaso ’mbudhay //11// 
laksanam bhakti-yogasya nirgunasya hy udahrt 
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writing the book, he intended to justify bhakti as a means but strayed from 
following the teaching of Caitanya. 


Liberation: Advaita Supported by bhakti 


Madhusiidana Sarasvati discusses the stages of liberation in the 
introductory part of Gudharthadipika and others." It shows parallels to 
what Madhustidana described in his Naiskarmyasiddhi etc.'4 He clearly 
follows the line of thought of Suregvara. I would like to first compare the 
stage-theory for liberation of both Masters and see how Madhusiidana 
understands bhakti regarding the stage-theory for liberation. Suregvara’s 
stage-theory for liberation has been discussed in detail elsewhere, !> but we 
enumerate it here. 


[1] nityakarmanusthana ‘the performance of the daily ritual’ 

[2] dharmotpatti ‘giving rise to dharma’ 

[3] papahani ‘the annihilation of evil acts’ 

[4] cittasuddhi ‘purifying the mind’ [= one of four adhikaras in 
Advaita] 

[5] samsarayathatmyavabodha ‘recognizing the true nature of the 
transmigratory existence’ [= one of four adhikaras in Advaita; 
nityanityavastuviveka ‘discriminatory knowledge between the 
eternal and the non-eternal’ according to Sankara] 

[6] vairagya ‘abandonment’ [= one of four adhikaras in Advaita; 
ihamutrarthaphalabhogaviraga ‘ giving up the enjoying the fruit 
of wealth here and there’ according to Sankara] 

[7] mumuksutva ‘cherished longing for liberation’ [= one of four 
adhikaras in Advaita] 

[8] tadupayaparyesana ‘pursuing the means to liberation’ 

[9] sarvakarmatatsadhanasamnyasa ‘renunciation of all the acts and 
their means’ 

[10] yogabhyasa ‘the repeated practice of yoga’ [samadamadi- 
sadhanasampat ‘the obtainment of means like calmness, self- 

restraint’ | 

[11] cittasya pratyakpravanata ‘internal observation of mind? 


13. Gudharthadipika3.\; 6.43; 7.3 etc. which are not so elaborate as in the introduction, 


though. 
14. Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavartika 2.4.2—-5. 


15. S. Hino, op. cit, pp. 138 Indological Truths 
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[12] tattvamasyadivakyarthaprarijnana ‘understanding the meaning 
of the sentence fat tvam asi etc.’ 

[13] avidyoccheda ‘the annihilation of ignorance’ [jivanmukti 
‘liberation while being alive’] 

[14] svatmany evavasthana ‘firmly staying in the Atiman’ [videhamukt; 
‘liberation when being dead’] 


On the other hand, Madhustidana’s stage-theory is as follows. This is 
taken from the introduction of Giudharthadipika. 


(1) niskamakarmanusthana ‘the performance of obligatory acts’ [= 
[1] of Suresvara] 

(2) paramo dharmah ‘the supreme dharma’ [= [2] of Suresvara] 

(3) japastutyadikam hareh ‘japa, praise etc. for Visnu’ 

(4) ksinapapa ‘the annihilation of evil acts’ [= [3] of Suresvara] 

(5) cittasya viveke yogyata ‘the application to the discriminatory 

knowledge of mind’ [= [4] of Suresvara] 

(6) nityanityaviveka ‘discriminatory knowledge between the eternal 

and the non-eternal’ [= [5] of Suresvara] 

(7) thamutrarthavairagya/Vasikara ‘indifference to profits here and 

there called Vasikara’ [= [6] of Suresvara] 

(8) Samadamddisampatti ‘the obtainment of means like calmness, 

self-restraint’ 

(9) samnyasa/sarvaparityaga ‘renunciation of all’ 

(10) mumuksu ‘being desirous of getting liberated’ [= [7] of 
Suresvara] 

(11) guriipasadanam upadesagraha ‘attending to teachers and 
understanding their teachings’ 

(12) vedantasravanadikam ‘hearing etc. of Upanisad’ 

(13) tatparipakena nididhydsananisthata ‘firmly staying at meditation 
through the completion of hearing etc.’ 

(14) vakyat tattvamasi(jfiana)/Sabdat saksatkaro nirvikalpah ‘(obtain- 
ing the knowledge of) tat tvam asi from the sentence itself? ‘direct 
experience of the intuitive knowledge from the sentence’ 

(15) avidyanivrtti ‘the annihilation of ignorance’ [= [13] of Suresvara; 
‘the state of liberation while being alive’] 


After the annihilation of ignorance (=jivanmukti), Suresvara put the 14th 
stage (= videhamukti) while Madhusidana has 16th up to 27th stages,” all 


16. They are: bhramasamsayau ksiyate (16th), drpraddatigkarnagi jnayy anit ' h Ss 
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of which show aspects of jivanmukti. The similarity between the Masters 
seems obvious. It strongly suggests that Madhusiidana’s Stage-theory for 
liberation follows that of Suresvara. Taking into consideration the fact 
that Suresvara was a faithful disciple to Sankara, it may be correct to state 
that as far as soteriology is concerned, Madhusiidana faithfully and rigidly 
observes the tradition of Advaita Vedanta beginning with Sankara. 

The above-stated stage-theory for liberation is discussed in the 

introduction of Gudharthadipika in the 12th and 29th stanzas. The 
relationship of the stage-theory for liberation to bhakti is discussed in the 
30th and 39th stanzas. 
, Bhakti is a driving force which leads one from a stage to next Stage 
without delay. The absence of bhakti would make the progressions through 
the stages an impossibility. (33rd stanza) Even after being benefited by the 
god due to the performance of bhakti in the past life, it would be totally 
impossible to proceed through many stages or any at all. (35th stanza) Thus, 
bhakti is helpful to the progression through stages towards liberation, or is 
considered to be a promoting force. The act of bhakti with its use of body, 
mouth and mind is, in this sense, regarded as the most efficient cause. (31st 
stanza) An ardent bhakti devotee is ever becoming one with the absolute, 
and at the same time one who has dedicated his or her bhakti only to the 
god. (39th stanza) In this sense, bhakti accompanied by love (preman) is 
supposed to be the supreme means to liberation. 

The stage-theory for liberation becomes available when the profane man 
wishes to be liberated or to become holy. In the pursuit of the usefulness 
of bhakti in the stage-theory, Madhusiidana recognized it as the driving 
power for proceeding from stage to stage. Here bhakti does not have the 
implication of being a quest for liberation by grace of the personified god. 
This bhakti is supplementary to back up the religious acts done by the 
profane. 

Further, Madhusiidana interprets the word bhakti in a different way from 
his description in Gudharthadipika. He uses the word bhakti as the specific 
contents of an idea in the discussion of the 12th —I4th stages in his stage- 
theory for liberation outlined above. 





Ggamint na jayante (17th), prarabdhakarmaviksepad vasand na nasyati (18th), 
samyamenopasamyati (19th), isvarapranidhanad samadhi (20th), manonaso 
vasandksaya eva ca (2\st), tritayabhyasaj jivanmukti [tritaya = tattya fana, 
manonasa, vasanaksaya] (22nd), savikalpasamadhi (23rd), nirvikalpasamadht 
(24th), brahmavadin (25th), sthitaprajito visnubhaktas ca (26th), jivanmukta 


atmaratis (27th). e 
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He states in Giidh@rthadipika 18.55 “... by means of bhakti which is of 
the nature of meditation (nididhyasana) ....” The 12th — 14th stages (viz. 
hearing and reflection > meditation — the true knowledge — elimination 
of ignorance) are likewise mentioned in Gidharthadipika 11.54 thus: the 
completion of hearing and reflection and meditation — obtainment of 
one’s own nature — the elimination of ignorance. As for the relationship 
between hearing, reflection and meditation, he says in the introduction of 
Gidharthadipika that meditation is the result of hearing and pondering, or 
the fruit of repetition of hearing and reflection (abhydsaphala at 18.54). 
This meditation, which is the stage before liberation while being alive 
(jivanmukti), or the manifestation of the true knowledge or the annihilation 
of ignorance (avidyanivrtti), is identified with bhakti. 

This: nididhyasana-bhakti equation reminds us of Ramanuja’s idea of 
bhakti in relation to nididhyasana. According to him, bhakti is special 
knowledge (j7iGnavisesa) which is full of love of God and absorbing 
oneself, and something depriving one’s interest in others. Knowledge 
is defined as meditation which has reached the state of bhakti. It is the 
ultimate mode of meditation and is nothing but b/akti. This ultimate mode 
of meditation means the meditation which is most earnest, incessant, 

surpassing, beloved, and viewing God in the flesh and vividly. ‘Most 
_ earnest and incessant’ meditation is described as to meditate on God most 
earnestly and incessantly like the flow of oil. In this light, knowledge, the 
ultimate mode of meditation and a specific phase of bhakti are equated. He 
calls it bhakti or meditation which has reached the mode of bhakti. On the 
other hand, Madhusiidana says that bhakti is the culmination of knowledge, 
the culmination of continuous meditation. It is the incessant bhakti like the 
flow of oil. These words are as if borrowed from Ramanuja, though they 
worshipped different Gods, Narayana and Krsna. Madhusiidana holds to 
the significance of knowledge and meditation, but he did not employ nine- 
fold bhakti. He believed in the God Krsna. 


Conclusion 


Madhustdana was a renowned and influential’ Advaitin in his day, and 
from his early years worshipped Krsna. He might have worshipped Krsna 
as a gramadevata, but he was not inclined to the bhakti cult founded by 
Caitanya, though it was quite prevalent and popular. I can assume a few 
reasons for this. Madhustidana was a speculative boy and not convinced of 


Krsna. On the contrary Caitanya’s doctrine ve) based Se PONE WEE LT, ee 
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and did not require any metaphysical demonstration. Thus, though he was 
willing to respect Krsna, he must have thought that Caitanya’s bhakti was 
not for him. 

After being initiated into the Advaita school of Vedanta, in the course 
of his disciplined monastery and worldly life, while devoting himself into 
the Advaita tradition, he must have pondered over Krsna bhakti and how 
both Advaita and bhakti could meet together, if that was at all possible. He 
himself observed many a Krsna bhakta and realized the effectiveness of 
that bhakti as a means to liberation. He also recognized that the Advaita 
doctrine is available only to adhikarins while Krsna bhakti is available 
to both adhikarins and non-adhikarins. Under such circumstances 
Madhusidana expresses his ideas and thoughts on Krsna bhakti in various 
ways and at various places. 

In his Vedantakalpalatika he ignores bhakti and observes his stance 
in the traditional doctrine of Advaita Vedanta. In this book he refutes the 
thought of liberation through the systems.of other philosophical schools 
and follows the traditional Advaita way of liberation, without referring to 
bhakti. Insofar as he was a traditional and faithful Advaitin, there was no 
room for Krsna bhakti to be brought in. 

He held the Advaita doctrine of liberation and knew that it was meant 


for the eligible people (adhikarin). He must have known that for lay people 


there was only the way of liberation through Krsna bhakti. He himself paid 
homage to Krsna like lay people constituted majority. 

While writing he did not follow Caitanya, but he composed two hymns 
and Bhaktirasayana in keeping with Bhagavatapurana. 

The following phases are his incorporation of bhakti into the Advaita 
doctrine in two ways. This is a matter of the effectiveness of bhakti for an 
adhikarin. 

Firstly, he points out the significance of bhakti as a driving force for 
progressing in the stages of liberation. He even says that without it one 
could not proceed from one stage to another. One who had been favored by 
Krsna in the past life could proceed. Such statements strongly suggest the 
existence of Krsna and the effectiveness of bhakti even for adhikarins. It is 
not that bhakti is not always necessary for Advaitins. It does not touch the 
Advaita doctrine but is added as if it were supplementary. He himself must 
have often experienced being favored by god’s grace while progressing 
through the higher stages of liberation of the Advaita stage-theory. 

Secondly, taking recourse to the nididhyasana- bhakti equation, 
he presented another interpretation of bhakti. He intended to establish 
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no alternative to Advaita by saying that the already established idea of 
nididhyasana is in the end to be equated with bhakti. He did this from the 
Advaita standpoint while Ramanuja did the same from bhakti thought. 

Madhustdana was a noted Advaitin but lived during the fervor of the 
bhakti movement, Caitanya’s bhakti in particular. We have Dasgupta’s 
words as a devotee of religion and an Advaitin as a philosopher,!” but 
perhaps we may be allowed to state more specifically at the end of this 
paper that Madhusiidana was an ardent bhakta and through believing in it 
(as based on the existence of Krsna, and therefore based on affirmation of 
the world) he interpreted the Advaita doctrine of liberation. 
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CHAPTER 6 


BHARTRHARI ON TEXT AND CONTEXT 


Toshiya UNEBE _ 


1. Introduction 


The cultural environment surrounding human beings consists of a complex 
of texts containing various types of signs and symbols. From the viewpoint 
of the 7ext Science, found in the title of this volume, every form of human 
expression—regardless of modalities such as language, image, or gesture— 
is considered to be a text as long as it serves the purpose of communicating 
ideas and information. This concept of a text was the subject of a project 
titled Studies for the Integrated Text Science conducted from 2002 to 2007 
at the Graduate Schools of Letters, Nagoya University, under the 21st 
century COE program supported by the Japanese Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science and Technology. 

According to the results of the project summarized by Hirano [2007: 
265-271], it was concluded that irrespective of the type of text, every text 
consists of two elements, namely, “explicit text” and “implicit text.” A 
text explicitly communicates some meaning. This perceptible element of 
a text is called an explicit text. Every text is capable of communicating 
various non-explicit meanings that could be generated in the receiver’s 
mind when the text is received. This imperceptible element of a text, which 
communicates some possible meaning, is called an implicit text. Further, 
these meanings of the text are generated through the understanding of the 
interaction with its context. 

According to Hirano [2007: 269], this view is based on the so-called 
contextualism in the field of the philosophy of language. As opposed 
to literalism, Recanati [2004: 90], the most influential advocator of 
contextualism in recent times, states that “no proposition could be expressed 
without some unarticulated constituent being contextually provided.” 
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According to him [2004: 83], “The debate between Literalism and 
Contextualism was at the forefront of attention in the philosophy of 
language of the middle of the twentieth century.” However, if we examine 
ancient India, we may find that this issue was argued among the Indian 
grammarians and thinkers.' Although I am currently unable to present this 
argument in its entirety, in this paper, I would like to introduce the ancient 
Indian counterpart of modern contextualism by presenting how the fifth- 
century Indian grammarian/philosopher Bhartrhari treats context in his 
linguistic theory, widely known as the theory of the indivisible sentence 
(akhanda-vakya-vada). Scholars have clarified that Bhartrhari considers a 
sentence (vakya) as the indivisible unit of speech and meaning of asentence 
(vakvartha) as something indivisibly and instantaneously perceived as a 
flash of understanding (pratibha) by the listener of the speech.? However, 
the role of context in his theory has not been sufficiently explained thus 
far. | 

As the title of his magnum opus, the Vakyapadiya (VP), indicates, 
Bhartrhari mainly argues about a sentence (va@kya) in contrast with a word 
(pada). Therefore, he focuses on the significance of a sentence vis-d-vis 
the words that constitute it. Thus, there seems to be no independent section 
in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya where he solely explains context. However, 
this still does not imply that he considers the issue to be an insignificant 
one. I hope that the idea of this ancient Indian grammarian will prove to be 
relevant even for the present Text Science. 


2. Bhartrhari’s Theory of the Indivisible Sentence and 
its Understanding, Pratibha 


Before we examine Bhartrhari’s idea of context, we should briefly consider 
his basic standpoint, the theory of the indivisible sentence (akhanda-vakya- 
vada). | 

As stated above, according to Bhartrhari, a sentence is to be considered 
as an indivisible, integral unit, and words have no meaning of their own.” 


eS ee ee ee 

F Their discussion, as a matter of course, has its own background. The issues dealt 
with in this paper are originally argued in a highly technical context developed 
in the tradition of Sanskrit grammar (vyakarana) and the hermeneutics of Vedic 
Scriptures (Mim&msd). Since the technical points have already been clarified by 
previous studies, I will list them as references in the footnotes. 

2. See, for example, Palsule [1980] and Raja [1969: 224-227]. 


3. With regard to this point, we can find similar FOTO LTCAT tee ths | 


¥ 
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Words are recognized when they are ‘abstracted from the indivisible 
sentence in the same manner that the components of a word such as the 
base and affix are abstracted for a grammatical explanation of the word. He 
states the following: 


Just as an explanation of a beautiful picture is given by presenting 
[partial] differences with individual features like blue color, an 
explanation of a sentence, that is independent (nirakanksa), is provided 
by other linguistic elements (namely, words (pada) constituting the 
sentence) that are interdependent (sakanksa). (VP 2.8-9) 

Just as bases (prakrti), affixes (pratyaya), and so on are distinguished 
[from each other] in a word, the abstraction (apoddhara) of words is 
brought about in a sentence. (VP 2.10)‘ 


To enjoy a beautiful picture is, as a whole, a single experience. 
However, when we attempt to communicate it to others, we have to divide 
the communication into parts and describe tk features of the picture by 
individually explaining each part. Without extracting the many partial 
features from one picture, we cannot express our appreciation of it. 
Similarly, although we analyze a sentence by dividing it into words in order 
to explain it, a sentence is fundamentally one single indivisible unit. 

However, this type of abstraction and analysis does not occur in daily 
communication. Normally, we are able to understand what the speaker 
means without analyzing a sentence by dividing it into words. According 
to Bhartrhari, the meaning of a sentence (vakyartha) is not merely the 
sum total of meanings of its constituent words. A listener of the sentence 
understands the meaning of the whole sentence in its totality as a flash of 


Recanati (2004: 189] states the following: “According to Contextualism, the 
meaning of words and/or phrases is not determinate enough to yield even a 
minimal proposition” and “One extreme position denies that words have meanings 
in anything like the traditional sense.” 

VPwr 38; VPII 8-9: 

citrasyaikasya riipasya yatha bhedanidarsanaih | 

niladibhih samakhyanam kriyate bhinnalaksanaih // VP 2.8 

tathaivaikasya vakyasya nirakanksasya sarvatah | 

Sabdantaraih samakhyanam sakanksair anugamyate // VP 2.9 

yatha pade vibhajyante prakrtipratyayadayah | 

apoddharas tatha vakye padanam upapadyate // VP 2.10 

*In this paper, I use VPwr as the source text. Although readings presented in 
VPII are occasionally different from those of VPwr, [ mention here only the page 
numbers of VPII to avoid a digression from the main subject. When VPII assigns 
a different verse number, I will insert it after the page number. 
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understanding (pratibha). Bhartrhari’s oft-cited verses on pratibhd are as 
follows: 


When meanings [of constituent words of a sentence] are understood 
separately, flash of understanding (pratibha), which is totally different 
from [the meanings of the constituent words], takes place. They call it, 
that which is presented by the meanings of the words, the meaning of 
the sentence (vakyartha). (VP 2.143) 

Without being tangibly perceived (avicd@rita), it (pratibha) brings 
about something like an amalgam of meanings [of constituent words]. 
It becomes the object [of understanding] as if it is endowed with every 
character [of constituent words]. (VP 2.145) 

Whether it (pratibha) is produced by a present linguistic expression 
or by following a latent power (bhdvana) [implanted by previous 
linguistic experiences], nobody can exceed it with regard to “what 
should be done” (ifikartavyata). (VP 2.146). 


While pratibhd is a flash of understanding that occurs in the listener’s 
mind when a sentence is heard, it is also described as the object of the 
understanding, namely, the meaning of a whole sentence that is different 
from the meanings of the constituent words. Since in this case, the object 
of understanding is not an externaltangible object, it should be considered 
as the content of understanding rather than its object. There is no need 
to distinguish between the understanding and its content. In any case, 
pratibha is the meaning of a sentence as a whole as well as its total intuitive 
understanding. Moreever, it informs human beings about “what should be 
done” (itikartavyata). Pratibha enables a person to understand what to do. 


3. Context and Meanings of Words 


Although pratibha is a total indivisible understanding of the meaning 
of.a sentence, if we attempt to reflect on it and explain it to others, 
the explanation inevitably becomes analytical, as in the case of the 


5. VPwr 70-71; VPII 65-966: 
vicchedagrahane ‘rthanadm pratibhanyaiva Jayvate | 
vakyartha iti tam @huh padarthair upapaditam |/ VP 2.143 
upaslesam ivarthanadm sa karoty avicarita / 
sarvarupyam ivapanna visayatvena vartate [i VP 2.145 
saksac, chabdena janitam bhavananugamena va / 


itikartavyatayam tam na kas cid ativartate // MEF: He O l O gi Ca [ Tru t h § 


o—e aoe ~ 
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abovementioned example of the explanation of a picture. We must resort to 
the abstraction (apoddhara) of the meanings of words from a sentence in 
order to explain it. Without a sentence, however, the meaning of an isolated 
word cannot be a valid means for communication. Bhartrhari displays this 
with the following simple example of a negative sentence: 


In a way, one understands meaning, which is preceded by the grasping 
of a word. Then, in a sentence, one again understands that meaning 
differently. (VP 2.239) . 

Even if many meanings are understood through many [constituent 
words], when a negation is made in the end, they cease [expressing the 
existence of the thing meant]. Therefore, one should not rely on them. 
(VP 2.240)° 


Here, Bhartrhari shows the relation between the meaning of a word and 
a sentence. According to him, the meaning of a sentence is, as a matter 
of course, ultimately predominant over the meanings of words. A lucid 
example of this is a negative sentence having a negation particle at the 
end of the sentence, because all the affirmative meanings expressed by the 
preceding words can be cancelled out by the last negation particle. 

Even if we accept what Bhartrhari says about the relation between the 
meaning of a word and a sentence, we usually consider a word in a sentence 
to be meaningful. When a certain word is abstracted from a sentence, it 
is considered to have its own meaning. However, the meaning of such an 
abstracted word is still highly dependent on the surrounding words or the 
context in which it is used. 

We commonly experience situations where we cannot identify the 
intended meaning of a word in a sentence when the other elements of the 
sentence are not available due to some reason. Bhartrhari examines the 
determinative factors for the meaning of an abstracted word, and provides 
a list of them in VP 2.314—317. He identified and collected fifteen factors, 
and suggested that there could be more.’ Here, I will translate another verse 





6. VPwr 80; VPII 98, 251: 
anyatha pratipadyartham padagrahanaptirvakam | 
punar vakye tam evartham anyathda pratipadyate i VP 2.239 
upatta bahavo. ‘py artha yesv ante pratisedhanam | 
kriyate te nivartante tasmal tams tatra nasrayet // VP 2.240 


7. The last word of the list”... svaradayah” (... accent and so on) found in VP 2.317 


indicates that the list is not exhaustive. To understand Bhartrhari’s argument as a 
whole, lyer’s translation [1977: 135-138] and Aklujkar’s summary [1990: 147] are 
informative. For’a detailed study of these factors, see Raja [1969: 48-5 
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referring to three of them. 


On account of the meaning (artha) [of other words] and situation 
(prakarana) or connection (yoga) with another word, [a word] 
abandons simultaneity (vaugapadya) and settles itselfin successiveness 
(paryaya). (VP 2.251)° 


Three factors, namely, artha, prakarana, and yoga are enumerated above. 
They restrict capacity of a word to express many meanings simultaneously, 
so that it conveys one meaning on a particular occasion. In the Vrtti on 
the above verse,” Bhartrhari illustrates the first factor—meaning of other 
words (artha)}—with sentences such as “He offers oblation with cupped 
hands” (anjalina juhoti), “He worships the sun joining his palms” (afjalina 
suryam upatisthate), and “With cupped handful as a measure, he provides a 
bowlful [of alms].” (@fijalina purnapdatram upaharati). The word aiijalina 
can be understood in three ways: (1) a cavity formed by both hands, (2) 
a gesture of salutation by hand, and (3) a certain measure. An example 
of the second factor—situation (prakarana)—is the well-known phrase 
saindhavam anaya. The word saindhava means both “salt” and “horse.” If 
the sentence is used in the context of eating, it means “pass me the salt”; 
however, if it is used by a person who Its about to go out, it should mean 
“fetch the horse.” For the third one, connection (yoga) with another word, 
Bhartrhari provides figurative sentences as examples: “The boy is [lively 
like] fire” (agnir mdnavako) and “The man from Vahika country is [dull 
like] an ox” (gaur vahika). Since the words “fire” and “ox” are associated 
with “boy” and Vahika, respectively, their literal meanings are discarded, 
and their figurative use and meanings are understood. 

We can understand that these determinative factors are contextual. 
Whatever literal meanings (if any) the words have, in actual sentences, 


8. WVPwr 81; VPII 104, 255: 
yaugapadvam atikramya paryaye vyavatisthate / 
arthaprakaranabhyam va yogac chabdantarena va /] VP 2.251 
Raja [1969: 48-49, 54] has pointed out that the first two factors are found in the 
MBh on P 6.1.84. They are also referred to in the MBh on P 1.1.23. There are many 
references and interpretations of these factors. In particular, artha is also interpreted 
as the purpose (artha) of the phrase. Although | present a different interpretation 
above, while doing so, I found it slightly difficult to distinguish between artha as 
the “meaning of other words” and as the “connection (yoga) with another word.” 
See lyer’s translation of VP 2.251, 314 [1977: 109, 135—136], where he translates 
artha in both ways. 


9. VPII 255. Most of the examples are also foundgn oT Bris We Pyar f hs 
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we can only understand the contextual meanings with the help of these 
factors.'° 

In the above examples, the first and third factors refer to the relation 
of the word in question with other words in the same sentence, as in the 
abovementioned case of a negative sentence. The second one, prakarana, 
refers to the situations or circumstances that surround the sentence 
containing the relevant word. 

Bhartrhari illustrates prakarana with another example. As shown 
in the following quotation, we should note that when one abstracts the 
meaning of a word from a text, he/she is resorting to its context, namely, 
the circumstances outside the text; therefore, even in the case of a text that 
only consists of one word, what is understood by its listener is not just the 
meaning of the word abstracted from the context. 


According to the situation (prakarana), from the object (Karman) 
[expressed] in the speech sound (Sruti) of dva@ram (door) [only], 
badhana (dvaram badhana: Shut the door!) or dehi (dvaram dehi: 
Give way!) is understood with the help of a means [other than the 
explicit expression]. (VP 2.335)!! 


What is understood by the listener of the text through words such as 
“door” is not just the literal meaning of the word found in dictionaries. 
When the text is heard, it is clear that the listener, depending on the context 
of the text—both the discourse and circumstances—instantaneously 
understands the proper sentential meaning (vakyartha) as well. We may be 
able to assume that a text includes its context in itself and not vice versa. 

Moreover, we should note that this type of intuitive understanding of the 
meaning of a sentence, which informs us what to do (namely, to open the 
door or to give way to the speaker), is called pratibha by Bhartrhari. 


10. Since grammarians have compiled a list of the Sanskrit verbal roots (dh@tupatha) 


and nouns (padapatha) with the definitions of their meanings, we may basically 
understand them from the point of view of literalism. However, as shown in fn. 8, 
Patanjali had already referred to artha and prakarana in his MBh. 

It. VPwr 89; VPII 137, 280 (VP 2.333): 
yathaprakaranam dvdram ity asyam karmanah srutau / 
badhana dehi vety etad upayad avagamyate Tn 
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4. Context as the Larger Textual Body Surrounding a Sentence 


4.1. In the previous section, we examined the relation between the 
meaning of a word and its context. Although Bhartrhari uses the term 
prakarana to refer to the situation or circumstances where a speaker uses 
and listener receives a text, other factors he refers to (artha and yoga) are 
connected to the relation of the word to the sentence to which it belongs. 

However, when we use the word “context,” we usually consider a larger 
textual body than a single sentence. What is the relation between a sentence 
and its context in this sense? 

In the tradition of Sanskrit grammar, this issue is discussed with respect 
to a text that contains multiple verbs. It appears that there had been two 
views on it: 


Even if there are many finite verb forms (tifanta-s) that are 
interdependent (sa@kanksa), there is single-sentence-ness (ekavakyata) 
[of the passage that consists of those that respectively have finite verb 
forms]. In this way, the prohibition of the loss of an accent (nighata) 
in the presence of a verb ending (tiN) after other verb endings, [which 
results from P 8.1.28 tiN atiNah], would be meaningful. (VP 2.447) 
However, for those [such as Katyayana] who hold that the fixed 
definition of vakya is a stretch that has a single verb ending (ekatiN) 
in the science of grammar, the term “after non verbal” (atiNah) {in 
P 8.1.28] would be meaningless because there would be different 
sentences. [if there is more than one verb, and thus, a verb never comes 
after another verb in a sentence]. (VP 2.448)! 


Although what is discussed in the above verses is a highly technical 
problem about the non-accentuation of verbs, the point of difference is 
rather simple: the first verse presents the view that a text, which consists 
of some parts that have a verb, should be treated as a single sentence if 
the parts are interdependent (sakanksa). The second verse presents the 
view that the same text should be treated as multiple sentences because a 
sentence is defined as a stretch that has a single verb ending (or a verb ina 
certain conjugation form). 


12. VPwr 100; VPII 176, 315 (VP 2.442443); 
bahusyv api tinantesu sakanksesv ekavakyata / 
tina tinbhyo nighatasya paryudasas tatharthavan // VP 2.447 
ekatin yasya vakyam tu Sastre niyatalaksanam / 


fasyalingrahanendartho vakyabhedan na vidyald HNP 2448 g 1 Ca l Tr u th S 
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As scholars have already clarified, it seems that the issue of non- 
accentuation (nighata) was considerably important to the Grammarians 
and the Mimamsakas because it is related to the definition of sentence 
(vakya).'? Bhartrhari actually deals with this issue at the very beginning of 
VP 2, immediately after introducing various views on the nature of vakya 
(VP 2.3-6). According to Katydyana, the author of the Varttika, a sentence 
should be a stretch that has a single verb ending (ekatiN), as referred to 
in VP 2.448 above.'4 On the other hand, for the Mimamsakas, a text with 
multiple verbs also can be a single sentence because a verb can qualify 
another verb.!° | 

The single-sentence-ness (ekava@kyata) mentioned in the preceding VP 
2.447 is also the topic of VP 2.348-353, where Bhartrhari deals with the 
relation between general and exceptional rules.'® There, he argues that 
because a certain general rule and its exception must be interdependent, 
there should be single-sentence-ness (ekavakyata) even if they actually 
consist of many sentences. VP 2.447, after all, states that Panini, the author 
of the Sutra, holds that a text which consists of many sentences can be 
regarded as a single sentence in the case of the rules of verb accentuation 
also.!7 

Now, which of the two views does Bhartrhari prefer? In fact, following the 
above verses, he merely states that both views are not firmly established: 





13. Since many detailed studies on the technical aspect of this issue have already 
been conducted, hereafter, I will only limit myself to presenting a more general 
interpretation of this issue from the textual/contextual point of view. See Joshi 
(1968: 105-124], Raja [1976], lyer [1977: 2-4, 191-193], and Cardona [1983: 
117-132], and Akamatsu [1998: 11-12, 135-136, and 277-279] for Japanese 
readers. 

14. Katydyana provides his definition of vakya in Varttika 9 and 10 on P 2.1.1: 
“akhyatam savyayakarakavisesanam vakyam, sakriyavisesanam ca” and “ekatin.” 
In VP 2.448, the second definition is being referred to. For the text, translation 
and a detailed study on the section of the MBh including these Varitikas, see Joshi 
[1968: 19-20, 105-124]. 

15. Cardona [1983: 121-122] and Raja[1969: 151-152] point out that the Mimamsakas’ 
definition of vakva appears in Mimamsdsiitra P 2.1.46: “arthaikatvat ekam vakyam 
sakanksam ced vibhage syat.” Bhartrhari, explaining the Mimamsakas’ point of 
view presented in VP 2.4, states that it is said that a verb form can be a qualifier of 
another verb form (VP 2.5 cd: tinantam tatradhus tinantasya visesakam). 

16. See lyer’s translation [1977: 148-151] and Aklujkar’s summary [1990: 148]. 

17. This interpretation of the sitfra is based on the idea of the Mimamsakas, or it is their 
view. As shown in Mimamsdsitra 2.1.46 mentioned in the fn.15, the Mimamsakas 
hold that a vakya is that which provides one meaning (ek@rtha) and consists of parts 
that are interdependent (s@kanksam). For a e i [1969: 157-164]. 
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In case of [a phrase that contains two verbs, for instance] “Look, a deer 
is going!” whether (1) [the verb “look” is] connected to another verb 
[is going” to form a single sentence such as “Look at the deer going!”) 
or (2) [the verb “look” is] again connected to [the noun “deer,” which 
is already] connected [to another verb “is going” to form a second 
sentence “Look at a deer!” along with the first sentence “A deer is 
going.”], both [of the views, namely, (2) “there are two] different 
[sentences”] (bheda) and (1) [“there is only] one [sentence”] (abheda) 
cannot be established. (VP 2.449)'® 


Thus, he does not display his preference for either of the views. The phrase 
that contains two verbs “Look, a deer is going” (mrgah paSyata yati)'? can 
be understood in two ways—as one sentence: “Look at the deer going!” 
and also, as two sentences: “Look at a deer!” and “A deer is going.” If 
both are acceptable, it cannot be stated that both the ways are firmly. 
established. Although Bhartrhari does not explicitly deny this, he seems to 
be dissatisfied with Katyayana’s formal definition. Moreover, he does not 
display any explicit support for it even in VP2.3-6 where he discusses the 
Mimamsakas view, which was critical of Katyayana’s view. 

Following the above verse, Bhartrhari argues about the issue from a 
different point of view: 


It is where “what should be done” (itikartavyata) can be expected from 
the [syntactical and semantic] relation (s@marthya) of its meaning 
that is said to be [a sentence], which is not dependent on any other 
linguistic element (asabdalaksanakanksa) and is endowed with the 
perfect meaning. (VP 2.450) 

Further, in addition to a mere statement of fact, some possible meaning 
is supplied. Even though nothing is used to express it, with the speech 
sound [uttered and heard], a sentence is completed. (VP 2.451)” 


18. VPwr 100; VPII 176, 315 (VP 2.444): 
tinantantarayuktesu yuktayuktesu va@ punah | 
mrgah pasyata yatiti bhedabhedau na tisthatah li VP. 2.449 

19. Raja[1990: 5], citing the same example with different wording pasya mrgo dhavati, 
states that “even later grammarians agreed that there can be simple sentences with 
more than one finite verb if other conditions are fulfilled.” Since the word pasya 
is referred to in the P 8.1.39 itself as one of the rules for accentuation of verbs, it 
seems to be natural to claim as the VP 2.447 does with the very example. However, 
Bhartrhari apparently has a different standpoint. 

20. VPwr 100; VPII 177, 316 (VP 2.445446): 


itikartavyatarthasya sGmarthyad yatra kanksyately d O l og 1 Ca l Tru th S 
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Although what is to be defined is not explicitly mentioned in the first 
verse, it appears that he modestly presents his own definition of a sentence 
(vakya). This definition states that a sentence is where the knowledge of 
“what should be done” (itikartavyata) is obtained. This definition is in 
accordance with the explanation of the meaning of the sentence, pratibha, 
which we examined in the second section of this paper. An instantaneous 
understanding of “what should be done” (itikartavyata)*' is nothing but 
pratibha, the meaning of the sentence. Thus, it is appropriate to state that 
what is defined in the first verse is a sentence (vakya).?? 

The second verse states that it is not necessary to place together all 
the explicit expressions that literally refer to everything that needs to be 
expressed to complete a sentence. It is impossible to collect all literal 
counterpart expressions for the meaning expressed by a sentence. 

In daily communication, we observe that the complete meaning of a 
sentence occurs like a flash of understanding on hearing the voice of the 
speaker; moreover, when it occurs, any linguistic defect, namely, phonetic, 
grammatical, or formal incompleteness, does not cause a problem. From 
the empirical point of view, Bhartrhari defines a sentence (vakya) based on 
its meaning. 

The view stated in VP 2.447, which refers to the single-sentence-ness 
(ekavakyata), is also related to one whole sentence and its meaning. 
However, in this view, since the meanings of partial sentences are 
understood first, followed by the accumulation of these parts as one whole 





asabdalaksanakanksam samaptartham tad ucyate 1/ VP 2.450 
tattvanvakhyanamatre tu yavan artho ‘nusajyate / 
vindpi talpravogena Sruter vakyam samapyate Ii VP 2.451 

21. It should be noted that in the ritual context, the term ifikartavyata has been 
understood as a certain ritual act enjoined by a Vedic injunction, which may consist 
of a few sentences. Thus, Bhartrhari’s statement here can be persuasive to the 
Mimamsakas, and his terminology, including akanksa, is consciously related to 
that of the Mimamsakas. See Raja [1969: 159-162]. 

22. Bhartrhari appears to evade a conflict with Katyadyana’s view. As Cardona 
[1983: 117-119] clarified, the term vakya is derived from Vvac “speak” with the 
krtva suflix NvaT. The replacement of the -k for the -c of Vvac is provided by P 
7.3.52; however, with an exceptional rule P 7.3.67: vaco 'sabdasamjnayam, the 
replacement does not occur if it does not mention any technical term for some 
linguistic unit. In this way, the word vacya and the technical term for the linguistic 
unit in question (i.e. sentence), vakya are derived. Since the formation process 1s 
the same, the meaning of the term vakya could be understood as that of vacya (to 
be spoken). Only the difference is that vakya is a term for a linguistic unit. In this 
respect, it seems that vakya is not necessarily a sentence and can be any form of 
speech. However, this type of interpretation is not explicitly expressed anywhere 
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sentence, it is totally different from the view stated here. According to the 
new definition, irrespective of whether a phrase contains one, many, or 
no verbs, as long as “what should be done” (itikartavyata) is understood 
through the syntactic and semantic relation (samarthya)”’ as a whole, it 
should be regarded as a sentence. 


42. The relation between a phrase or a passage with many verbs and 
a sentence within it is also explained in the sections where Bhartrhari 
records various objections from those who consider a word (pada) to be the 
minimum linguistic unit (VP 2.61—-87) and counters them (VP 2.88—115). 


[Objection:] 

When an assemblage of many sentences becomes a [passage] that 
consists of many parts that are interdependent (sa@kanksa@vayava), 
in order to establish one meaning, the sentences would have no 
meaning [since they are parts of the larger passage, even if it can be 
grammatically regarded as a sentence.] (VP 2.76) 

[Reply:] 
[Through abstraction,] many sentences, which are similar to words 
[abstracted from a sentence], can be brought about as something 
different from [the whole passage]. In the same way, [only] when [the 
partial sentences are] not with other sentences [through abstraction], 
they can be regarded as having a different meaning [from that of the 
whole passage]. (VP 2.112)*4 


As we have observed in the second section of this paper, Bhartrhari does 
not regard a word as a meaningful linguistic unit when it is counterposed 
to the sentence that contains it. The opponents of this view state the 
following: if so, when a sentence is counterposed to the larger textual body 
that contains it, the sentence will also be rendered meaningless because it 
is dependent on other sentences, just as a word in a sentence is dependent 





23. Bhartrhari attempts to return to the Grammarians’ foundation, Panini’s sitra P 
2.1.1, samarthah padavidhih: An operation (vidhi) on padas [takes effect] only 
when they are semantically and syntactically connected (samarthah). Katre [1989: 
105]. The MBh on P 2.2.1 is known by the name samarthahnika, a day session 
for samartha and the whole ahnika discusses samartha/samarthya. Consult Joshi 
[1968] for a translation and the full-fledged study. 

24. VPwr 64, 67; VPII 31, 55, 220: 
vakyanam samudayas ca ya ekarthaprasiddhaye / 
sakanks@vayavas tatra vakyartho ‘pi na vidyate // VP 2.76 

yatha padasaripanam vakyanam sambhavah prthak / 
tatha vakyantarabhave sydd esam Piece acne Vv 
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on other words. Thus, in Bhartrhari’s theory, a sentence would become 


meaningless. 
Although Bhartrhari is definitely replying to this objection in VP 2. ] 12, 


it appears that he basically accepts the main point of the objection. As the 


opponents point out, Bhartrhari also holds that as parts of a larger text, 
sentences do not have independent meanings. However, the abstraction 
of a sentence from the textual body is similar to the abstraction of a word. 
Therefore, just as a word is considered to have some meaning when 
abstracted, an abstracted sentence. also can be, although temporarily, 
considered to have its own independent meaning. 

Despite Bhartrhari’s repeated emphasis on the predominance of a 
sentence and its meaning over its constituent words and their meanings, the 
meaning of the sentence must be subordinate to the meaning of the whole 


passage. 
Bhartrhari expresses the same idea elsewhere as follows: 


The feature of the meaning of each word [that constitutes a sentence] 
has its basis in the meaning of the sentence. However, if the meanings 
of sentences are dependent on each other (sa@peksa) [to appear], they 
are the same as meanings of words; [therefore, their basis lies in the 
larger textual body where these sentences exist]. (VP 2.325)” 


As long as a sentence belongs to a larger textual body and is dependent 
on other sentences to express a meaning, just as a word in a sentence, it is 
not a determinate.° Therefore, just like a word in a sentence, even a single 
grammatically complete sentence would be regarded as incomplete to 
communicate the determinate meanings when it is counterposed to a larger 
textual body or context. Moreover, in this case, the sentence does not result 





25. VPwr 88; VPII 133, 278: 
ripam sarvapadarthanam vakyarthopanibandhanam | 
sGpeksd ye tu vakyarthah padarthair eva te samah // VP 2.325 

26. As Bhartrhari repeatedly states in the verses quoted in this paper (VP 2.8, 9, 450, 
and 212), he regards the interdependence (sapeksa, sakanksa) of the parts as the 
proof of their incompleteness. On the other hand, from the Mimamsakas’ point 
of view, the interdependence is a condition for establishing a single sentence 
or the single-sentence-ness among many sentences, as explicitly stated in their 
definition of a sentence mentioned in fn.15. VP 2.76 and 447 are based on a view 
similar to that of the Mimamsakas. Although this is the conflictive point between 
the two, the latter position is not exclusive, since the Grammarians themselves 
interpret sdmarthya as single-meaning-ness (ekarthibhava) and interdependence 


(vyapeksd), as Joshi [1968: iv—xviii] clarified. 
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ina “sentence meaning” (vakyartha); rather, it denotes something similar to 
a “word meaning” (padartha). Therefore, the larger textual body or context 
is considered to bring about the “sentence meaning” (vakyartha), namely, 
the instantaneous understanding of “what should be done,” pratibha. 

However, it appears that Bhartrhari rather carefully avoids applying the 
term vakya for context that expands beyond the scope of a sentence. It is 
not explicitly mentioned that what is expressed by the context is vakyartha. 
Even for him, vakya is, primarily, a stretch whose main element is a verb in 
a certain conjugation form, as described by Katyayana. As a grammarian, 
all through his Vakyapadiya, he uses the term according to the grammatical 
tradition. As I] have already stated, his focus is on the relation of vakya and 
pada, and everything that is related as whole and part is used to explain the 
relation or is examined in accordance with the relation. 

It is clear that Bhartrhari admits that a single sentence is not sufficient to 
serve for the purpose of proper communication in some cases; therefore, in 
VP 2.450-451, he defines vakya based on what it signifies but not on what 
form it takes. To-him, a grammatical or formal definition similar to that of 
Katyayana is insufficient. Whether it is only one word,’’ a single complete 
sentence, a paragraph consisting of many sentences, or a larger text, if it 
expresses “what should be done” (itikartavyata), Bhartrhari considers it the 
same meaningful unit to be examined in his treatise—the Vakyapadiya. 


5. Conclusion 


In this paper, | have examined Bhartrhari’s arguments related to the issue 
of context—in particular, context as the determinate factor of the meaning 
of a word and context considered as the larger textual body surrounding 
a single sentence. Despite the fact that a certain complicated technical 
problem underlies both these arguments, Bhartrhari’s view on them, in both 
cases, Is finally related to pratibhd as a flash of understanding that informs 
people what to do. It is completely different from a mere accumulation of 
the literal, if any, meanings of words that constitute a sentence, although it 
' 1s described as the understanding of the sentence. 

The understanding of a text is neither the understanding of the 
linguistic elements that constitute it nor that of their total sum; rather, 


27. In the section beginning with the VP 2.325 above, Bhartrhari takés up the issue 
of one word sentence such as “vrksah” (There is a tree). The argument also has a 
dispute with the Mimamsakas as its background. For an observation of the section 
as a whole, see lyer’s translation [1977: 140-14 ndolog ical Truths 
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it is an instantaneous and intuitive cognition extended to the complete 
understanding of the context. The meanings of its constituent sentences and 
words are understood only when they are analytically observed in the light 
of the larger context. Bhartrhari’s view can be regarded as an ancient Indian 
antecedent of modern contextualism, although he focuses exclusively on 
vakya as a sentence. 


Abbreviations 


MBh Mahabhasya in Abhyankar [1962-72]. 


P Astadhyayi in Katre [1987]. 
VP Vakyapadiya, see VPII, VPwr. 


VPII Vakyapadiya, Kanda 2 in Iyer [1983]. 
VPwr Vakyapadiya in Rau [1977]. 
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CHAPTER 7 


NEW LIGHT ON THE COMMENTARY 
TEXTS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


Katsunori HIRANO 


1. Introduction 


We have various implements for expressing and conveying our thoughts 
to others: words, music, painting, dancing, etc. Among them, we carefully 
select a particular implement in order to give others information about 
something effectively. This means that often one implement is more 
appropriate to convey thoughts to others than another. In other words, each 
implement has a particular system, which is more suitable to show what 
we want to express. In this paper I will use the term ‘text’ to refer to one of 
these implements of communication, and we can hold the commentaries in 
ancient India to be commentary texts. 

The purpose in this paper is to explore the system through which 
the commentary texts convey information and to advance a new theory 
to explain the genesis of commentary texts in ancient India. Allow me 
to summarize the main points that will be made in this paper. We will 
conclude that the commentary texts are generated via combination with 
already-known information, and that the commentary texts have a character 
of the texture of quotation (or “a mosaic of citations”).' Then, taking the 
quotation theory into consideration, we will focus attention on the way 
in which information is quoted or drawn from the precedent commentary 
texts in detail. Added to this, a social context, as the necessary conditions 
for the genesis of the commentary texts, will be offered in this paper. 


* This paper is a revision and expansion of my earlier studies: Hirano [2004; 
2006]. 


1. See Kristeva [1969: 85], “tout texts se construit comme mosatque de citations, tout 
texte est absorption et tranformation d'un autre texte”. 
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1 am mainly utilizing the ‘inherence’ (samavaya) chapter in the 
Padarthadharmasamgraha (PDhS) by PraSastapada (ca. 550-600), the 
Vyomavati (Vy) by Vyomasiva (ca. 900-960), the Nyayakandalt by Sridhara 
(ca. 950-1000), and the Kiranavali (Kir) by Udayana (ca. 1050-1100). 
These thinkers belonged to the Vaisesika school, one of the six orthodox 
philosophical schools in ancient India. 


2. ‘Inherence’ as a Category 


The philosophy of the Vaisesika school is marked by categorization. The 
Vaisesika school divides the world into six categories (padartha) and 
claims that all entities can be listed and classified under a certain category. 
The original six categories are substance (dravya), quality (guna), 
activity (karman), universal (samanya), particular (visSesa), and inherence 
(samavaya). These six categories are further subdivided into nine kinds of 
substances, twenty-four kinds of qualities, five kinds of activities, and two 
kinds of universals. The number of particulars is endless, while there is only 
one inherence—the focus of our present discussion. Table | summarizes the 
kinds of categories. 






























Table I: The Kinds of Categories in Vaisesika Philosophy 
Soa 
| Substance _ earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, mind 
color, taste, smell, touch, number, magnitude, distinctness, 
Quality conjunction, disjunction, nearness, remoteness, cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, hate, effort, weight, fluidity, viscidity, 
tendency, unseen merit, unseen demerit, sound 
Activity throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contraction, 
expansion, locomotion. 
Universal being-ness (highest universal), 
cow-ness etc. (lower universal) 
prateie|iedest 
Sic a ees 
Inherence, which is a relation, subsists between two inseparable entities: 
between substance and quality, between substance and activity, between 
a type of universal and a thing (artha: substance, quality, and activity), 
between particular and the eternal substance, and between the whole 


2. On the dates of authors, see Potter (ed.) [1995 (b77ybs ab gica l Tru f hs 
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(avayavin) and its parts (avayavas). Take a blue pot as an example. The pot 
is a substance and the color blue is a quality. The relation, between the pot 
and its, inseparably connected, blue color is inherence. We can illustrate the 
structure of the example of the blue pot in Figure 1. 


I will briefly explain how to read Figure 1. The rectangle labeled “blue 
color” represents property (dharma), and the rectangle labeled “a pot” 
represents its possessor (dharmin). The line between “blue color” and “a- 
pot” represents a relation between the property and the possessor. In this 
case, the bold line between the rectangle labeled “a pot” and the rectangle 
labeled “blue color” represents inherence.° 

The PDAS defines ‘inherence’ as follows: 


The relation, which subsists between entities that are incapable of 
existing separately [and] that stand as the contained and the container, 
is inherence, being a cause of the idea that ‘[this is} here (this is in 
that)’ (PDAS, p. 2, no. 9: ayuta-siddhanam a@dharya-adhara-bhitanam 
yah sambandha iha-pratyaya-hetuh sa samavayah.) 


The preceding definition of inherence may be separated into four factors: 


(I) entities that are incapable of existing separately (ayuta-siddha), 

(II) entities that stand as the contained and the container (@dharya- 
adhara-bhita), | 

(III) the relation (yah sambandha), and 

(IV) a cause of the idea that ‘[this is] here’ (iha-pratyaya-hetu). 


The role of a definition may be defined as the decision of the meaning of 
a word, sign, or concept. A definition ‘defines’ the meaning of a particular 
word etc. However, a definition is not perfect when it is also applied to the 
meanings of other words etc. not explicitly defined. Accordingly, each factor 
of a definition has a function that prevents the definition from applying to 





3. On this explanation of Figure, | have followed Tachikawa [1981: 18] and Wada 
[1990: 47-48]. . 
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other words that do not fit the particular meaning of the defined.4 In other 
words, a definition defines the meaning of the defined object through the 
exclusion of other objects.. Therefore, we will consider what each factor 
of the definition of inherence of the PDAS excludes in each commentary 
text. 

Now, we will take a close look at what each of the three commentary 
texts on the PDhS excludes by a chosen factor of inherence’s definition of 
the PDhS, as, for example, the Vy excludes “the relation between the bowl 
and the fruit of jujube” by factor (I). This will lead us to a discussion of how 
the commentary texts are generated, and exploring the understanding of 
the PDhS’s definition of inherence by the commentators might offer some 
insight into this particular implement of communication. I will outline 
based on the order from the Yj. 


3. What is Excluded by Each Factor of the Definition of Inherence 
in the Commentary Texts 


3.1. The Vy 


The Vy first supposes that the definition of inherence is only composed 
of factor ([1V)}—inherence is a cause of the idea that ‘[this is] here’ 
(ihapratyayahetu). However, this definition cannot exclude “the relation 
between the tree and the village,” which is not inherence, since the relation 
causes the idea that “the trees are in the village” and technically fits factor 
(1V). Therefore, factor (I{]}—the relation (yah sambandha)}—is added to 
the definition that is composed of (IV) only in order to exclude this relation 
from the concept of inherence. When a man sees the trees and a village 
from a distance, he has the idea that there is a relation between the trees and 
the village. However, according to Vyomasiva, there is in fact no relation 
between the trees and the village, since an intermediate space? is actually 


4. - On the consideration of the function of definitions in Indian philosophy, see 
Matilal [1990 (1985): 176-202] and Sato [1995]. . 

5. The word of ‘antardla (an intermediate space)’ is found in the universal chapter of 
the PDAS (pp. 82-83, no. 368). The word is used in the discussion that universal, 
for instance, cowness (gotva), is not indicated in an intermediate space between 
individual entities, for. instance, two cows, since the occurrence of conjunction 
and inherence is not there in an intermediate space between individual entities. 
Sridhara interprets ‘antardla’ as ether, space, motionless-air, or absence of material 
substance in the NK. (p. 317, 16-17: antaralam iti Gkasam va digdravyam va sti- 
mitavegamirtiadravyabhavo va ...). Then, Vyomasiva shows absence of material 


substance and ether as the examples of ‘antaralayaahne [ip (gle. BWx57F)) ¢ 


eg = 
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between the trees and the village. Therefore, even if the delusive relation 
between the trees and the village does cause the idea that “the trees are in 
the village,” it comes to be that the delusive relation is excluded from the 
concept of inherence by virtue of factor (III).° 

Then, even if the definition is composed of (III) and (IV)the relation, 
which is a cause of the idea that ‘[this is] here’, is inherence—there is a 
deviation from the concept of inherence by virtue of “the relation between 
the ether and the flying bird,” which is not inherence, since the relation 
causes the idea that “the bird is in the ether” and comes to fit the definition 
composed by (III) and (IV). In order to prevent the deviation, factor (II)— 
entities that stand as the contained and the container (@dharyadharabhita)— 
must be added to the definition. According to the 4, since “the relation 
between the ether and the flying bird” is regarded as that between the 
pervading (the ether) and the pervaded (the flying bird), the ether, which is 
a pervasive entity, cannot only be regarded as the container but also as the 
contained for the flying bird. Therefore, “the relation between the ether and 
the flying bird” is excluded from the concept of inherence by factor (II).” 

The Y criticizes “the idea that the bird is in the ether,” which is caused by 
“the relation between the ether and the flying bird,” from an epistemological 
viewpoint. Cognition of ‘[this is] here’ for the ether is erroneous on the 
grounds that the ether is beyond the senses and the cognition of ‘here’ can 
only occur to an object that is grasped by a sense organ. Therefore, the 
erroneous cognition ‘here’ for the ether comes to be excluded by factors (II) 
or (III), since factors (II) and (III) fit in the perceivable entities. As a result, 
“the relation between the ether and the flying bird” cannot be regarded as 
the relation being “a cause of the idea that ‘the bird is in the ether’” and 
subsequently as inherence by virtue of factors (II) or (III).° 


tatha kim idam antaralam nama yatra sGmanyasyopalambhaprasangas codyate? 
yadi mirttadravyabhavah? na tatra gotvadisamanyam, abhavatvad eva. atha 
Sabdanumeyam atindriyam Gkasam, antaralavasthitam v@ ghatadidravyam, ...). 

6. W, vol. I, p. 25, 12-14: ihapratyayahetutvam antaraladarsanasyapiti sambandha- 
grahanam. tath@ hi, durad BEAMALamOyO) antaradlam apasyatam ika grame vrksa 
iti jranam drstam, .... 

7. Iy, vol.1, p.25,14-18: tathadpy akasasakunisambandhena vyabhicarah. tad 
ihapratyayahetuh sambandhas - ceti. tatha hi, ihakaSe Sakunir iti jranam 
drstam, tadvyavacchedartham adharyadharagrahanam. na cakasasyadharatvam 
Gdheyatvam va, adharottarabhavasyabhavat. yatra hi samyogidravyesv 
adharottarabhavas tatraivadharadheyabhavah kundabadaradav upalabdhas 
tadabhavas cakase, tasya vyGpakatvena Sakunim vyapya sadbhavat. - 

8. Vy, vol. I, p. 25,19-26: ee iheti jfanam na syat, tasya: 
hy aparoksesv eva bhavat. tad asat. atindri hota ihefi jfia lat 
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Moreover, to the definition, composed of (II), (III), and (IV)—the 
relation, which subsists between entities that stand as the contained and the 
container, is inherence, being a cause of the idea that ‘[this is] here’—facto, 
(I)—entities that are incapable of existing separately (ayutasiddha)—had 
to be added for the purpose of excluding “the relation between the bowl] 
and the fruit of jujube” from the concept of inherence. We can illustrate the 
structure of this relation in Figure 2. 


a fruit of jujube 





Figure 2 


According to Vaisesika philosophy, this relation is ‘conjunction (samyoga)’, 
subsisting between entities that are capable of existing separately 
(yutasiddha). However, the definition of inherence composed of (II), (III), 
and (IV) only, does not exclude “the relation between the bowl and the 
fruit of jujube.” Because the bowl and the fruit of jujube are regarded as 
the container and the contained entities respectively (II), there is a relation 
_betwéen the bow] and the fruit of jujube (III), and this relation causes the 
idea that ‘the fruit of jujube is in the bowl’ (IV). Therefore, if the definition 
of ‘inherence’ was only composed of factor (II), (III), and (IV), “the relation 
between the bowl and the fruit of jujube” would come to be inherence. For 
the purpose of excluding this relation from the concept of inherence, the Vy 
interprets that factor (I)—entities that are incapable of existing separately 
. (ayutasiddha)—must be added to the definition.? 

Then, even if inherence was defined using (1) and (III) only—the relation, 
which subsists between entities that are incapable of existing separately, is 


bhrantam, tasya vyavacchedartham upapannam adharyadharapadam. istar ca 
bhrantehajfianasya vyavacchedartham sambandhapadam. anye tv asya codyasya 
pariharartham G@ samantat kdsata ity akasam, varttata ity upacarenakasam 
rasmayo ‘bhidhiyante. te ca pratyaksam ity upapannam ihakase Sakunir iti jranam 
iti manyante. tac casat, mukhyasadbhave ‘py upacarakalpanayam atiprasangal. 
uktan catindriye ‘py Gkase ‘paroksajftanam bhrantam tadvyavacchedartham 
viSesanam iti. murttadravyadbhavena cakaSena sambandhabhava eveti. 

9. Wy, vol.1, p. 26,1-3: tatha hy* adharyadharabhatanam yah sambandha iha- 
pratyayahetuh sa samavaya ity ukte kundabadarasambandhena vyabhicaras 
tadartham ayutasiddhanam iti padam. yutasiddhir vaksyamand, sa vidyate yesam 
fe yutasiddhds tannisedhena cayutasiddhas tesam iti. *According to the reading of 


Vy (K) (p. 108, 3), tatha hy is corrected by tath@ epi C lo gica l Tru th Ss 
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inherence—it would be applicable to the cases, “the relation of the denoted 
and the denoter (vacyavacakabhava)” and “that of an object and the 
cognition of the object (visayavisayibhava).”! The Vy provides specific 
relations under both of these cases: “the relation of largeness (mahattva) in 
the ether and the articulated word ‘largeness’ (mahattvasabda) for largeness 
in the ether” under the former case, and “the relation of desire (iccha) ina 
soul and awareness of desire (icchalambanavijfidna) in the soul” under the 
latter case. We can illustrate the structure of both relations in Figure 3 and 
4. 


(contained) (contained) (contained) (contained) 


the articulated word awareness 
‘largeness' of desire 





largeness 












the ether 


Figure 3 Figure 4 


(container) (container) 


Now, the definition, composed of factor (1) and (III), would not be sufficient 
to exclude the case “the relation of largeness in the ether and the articulated 
word ‘largeness’ for largeness in the ether.” The reason is that largeness 
and the articulated word ‘largeness’ are inseparably connected in the sense 
that they are inseparably connected to the same place (the ether) (1), and a 
relation subsists between them as one between the denoted and the denoter 
(IIL). Therefore, if the definition of inherence were only composed of factor 
(1) and (IID), “the relation of largeness in the ether and the articulated word 
‘largeness’ for largeness in the ether,” which is not inherence, could not be 
excluded from the concept of inherence. Therefore, factor (1I)—entities 
that stand as the contained and the container (@dharyadharabhita)—needs 
to be added to the definition for the purpose of excluding the above relation 
from the concept of inherence. Since largeness and the articulated word 
‘largeness’ are not related in the sense of the contained and the container, 
factor (II) can exclude the relation from the concept of inherence. With 
the same reasons mentioned above, “the relation of desire in a soul and 
awareness of desire in the soul,” under the relation of an object and the 


10. With regards to visayavisayibhava, which is literally translated as the relation of 
object and object-possessor, it can be translated as the relation of an object and the 
cognition of the object, see Uno [1996: 96]. 
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cognition of the object, is excluded from the concept of inherence by facto, 
H)." 

He even though the definition composed of (1), (II), and (Il])}—the 
relation, which subsists between entities that are incapable of existing 
separatély and that stand as the contained and the container, is inherence— 
it is still applicable to “the relation of the denoted and the denoter” and to 
“that of an object and the cognition of the object.” The Vy again provides 
specific relations under both of these cases: the relation of the ether (@kasa) 
and the articulated word ‘ether’ (@kasasabda) under the former case and the 
relation of a soul (@tman) and the cognition of the soul (atmalambanajfidna) 
under the latter case. We can illustrate the structure of both relations in 
Figure 5 and 6. 






the articulated . the cognition of . 
the ether (container) (container) 
Figure 5 Figure 6 


The relation of the ether and the articulated word ‘ether’ is inherence. 
However, not every relation of the denoted and the denoter, is inherence. 
As Figure 3 illustrates, “the relation of largeness in the ether and the 
articulated word ‘largeness’ for largeness in the ether,” under the relation 
of the denoted and the denoter, is not inherence. The same is true of the 
relation of an object and the cognition of the object on the evidence of “the 
relation of desire in a soul and awareness of desire in the soul” in Figure 4. 
Therefore, the Vy insists that factor (II) must be interpreted as “only entities 
that stand as the contained and the container.” The interpretation of factor 





Il. Vy, vol. I, p. 26,3-10: tathapy ayutasiddhanam yah sambandhah sah samavaya 
ity ukte vyabhicarabhavah? tan na. vacyavacakabhavena visayavisayibhavena ca 
vyabhicarat. tatha hy akasamahattvam Gkase samavetam mahattvasabdavacyam 
ity akasamahattvatacchabdayor vacyavacakabhavah sambandho na ca yutasiddhir 
vibhinnasrayasamavayitvabhavat. tatha hy akaSamahattvam akase samavetam 
fadvacakas ca sabdas tatraivety ayutasiddhatvam. evam icchadyalambanam 
vijnanam Gimani samavetam icchGdayas ca tatraivety ayutasiddhatve saly 
esam visayavisayibhava ity anayor vyavacchedartham adharyadharapadam. na 
catrakasamahattvasabdas tanmahattvadharah, napicchadyalambanavijnanam 
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(II) with this restriction’? serves to exclude both cases!3—the relation of 
the denoted and the denoter and that of an object and the cognition of the 
object—since both may or may not subsist between entities that stand as 
the contained and the container.'4 

Moreover, the Vy interprets factor (1) as “only entities that are incapable 
of existing separately.” By virtue of the interpretation of (1), with’ the 
restriction of the word ‘only’, the relation of the denoted and the denoter 
and that of an object and the cognition of the object come to be swept 
away from the concept of inherence, since both cases emphasize relations 
which do not always subsist between entities that are incapable of existing 
separately. Although the Yy does not provide specific relations for both 
cases, we can construct examples for both cases that do not subsist between 
entities that are incapable of existing separately. For example, the relation 
of taste and the articulated word ‘taste’, etc. under the relation of the 
denoted and the denoter, and the relation of a pot and the cognition of the 
pot, etc. under the relation of an object and the cognition of the object.'> We 
can illustrate the structure of both relations in Figure 7 and Figure 8. 


12. Regarding the function of ‘only’ (eva) in Indian: philosophy, see Kajiyama 


[1966]. 

13. We can point out the narrow application (avydpti) of the definition of inherence. 
That is to say, although the relation between the ether and the articulated word 
‘ether’ and that between a soul and the cognition of the soul are inherence, 
both relations are excluded by factor (II) with a restriction in the Vy. However, 
even though the definition has the defect of narrow application, the definition is 
regarded as a correct definition in Indian philosophy. See Sato [1995: 25-27]. 

14. Vy, vol.1, p.26,11-17: nanv evam apy Gbhyam eva vyabhicarah. tathad hy 
ayutasiddhanam adharyadharabhiitanam yah sambandhah sah samavaya 
ity ukte- ‘pi vacyavacakabhavavisavavisayibhavabhyam eva _ vyabhicarah. 
tatha hy akasasabdenakasam abhidhiyata ity anayor adha@ryadhadrabhave sati 
vacyavacakabhavah, na casti yutasiddhih. evam @atmalambanam aham iti jridnam 
Gtmany evety ayutasiddhatve saty adharyadharabhitayor asti visayavisayibhava iti 
tadvyavacchedartham avadharanam G@dharyadharabhitanam eva yah sambandhah 
sa samavaya iti. vacyavacakavisayavisayibhavayos cadharyadharabhiitesu 
tadviparitesu ca sadbhava iti vyavacchedah. 

15. With regard to the relations for both cases that subsist between entities that are 
incapable of existing separately, see Figure 3 and Figure 4, and Figure 5 and Figure 
6. 
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the articulated 
word ‘taste’ 





the ether 





Figure 7 Figure 8 


In Figure 7, the dotted line indicates a relation between taste and the 
ether, where taste does not exist in the ether. That is to say, the dotted line 
signifies that there is not any relation between taste and the ether. The 
same applies to the dotted line between ‘a pot’ and ‘a soul’ in Figure 8. The 
interpretation of factor (I), which explicitly says that inherence subsists 
between only entities that are incapable of existing separately, serves to 
exclude the relation of the denoted and the denoter and that of an object and 
its cognition, since both relations may or may not subsist between entities 
that are incapable of existing separately. '° 


3.2. The NK 


Second we will consider the NK, focusing on what is excluded by the factors 
of the definition of inherence. The NK first supposes that the definition of 
inherence is composed of factor (1) only—inherence subsists between 
_ entities that are incapable of existing sepa. ately (ayutasiddha). In this case, 
“the relation of merit and pleasure” could reasonably be understood as 
inherence, since merit and pleasure, which are examples of Qualities (see 
Table {), are also entities that are incapable of existing separately in the 
sense that they are inseparably connected to the same place (a soul). That is 
to say, the residence of merit and pleasure is the same (s@ma@nG@dhikaranya). 
We can illustrate the structure of the aforementioned case in Figure 9. 


16. Vy, vol.1, p.26,18-20: nanu evam ayutasiddhanam iti vyartham eva, na. 
asyapi savadharanasya laksanantaratval. tatha hy ayulasiddhanam eva yah 
sambandhah sa samavaya iti. vacyavacakavisayavisayibhavau tu yutasiddhanam 
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(contained) (contained) 








pleasure 


(container) 


Figure 9 


Although the relation between merit and a soul and that between pleasure 
and a soul is inherence in Vaisesika philosophy, the relation of merit and 
pleasure is not inherence. Therefore, the VX insists that factor ({1}—entities 
that stand as the contained and the container (G@dharyadharabhita)—must 
be included in the definition in order to exclude this relation from the 
concept of inherence. Since merit and pleasure are not related as the 
contained and the container, factor (II) can exclude “the relation of merit 
and pleasure” from the concept of inherence."7 

Next the NK deals with “the relation between the ether and the flying 
bird” and insists that the relation is excluded by factor (1) without giving 
a detailed explanation, commenting that factor (II) does not have a role of 
excluding this relation.'® It should be noted that the Vy and the NK disagree 
regarding this “relation between the ether and the flying bird,” where the 
interprets that the relation is explicitly excluded by factor (II) or (III). 

Moreover, the VK deals with “the relation of the denoted and the denoter,” 
for which the specific relation is the relation of the ether (the denoted) and 
the articulated word ‘ether’ (@kasasabda, the denoter). We can illustrate 
the structure of “the relation of the ether and the articulated word “ether” 
in Figure 5. The NK interprets that factor ([V)—a cause of the idea that 
‘[this is here’ (‘hapratyayahetu)—is included in the definition in order to 
exclude “the relation of the denoted and the denoter,” which does not cause 
the idea that ‘[this is] here’, from the concept of inherence."” 


17. NK, p. 14, 18-20: ayutasiddhayoh sambandha ity ucyamane dharmasya sukhasya 


ca yah karyaka@ranabhavalaksanah sambandhah so pi samavayah prapnoti tayor 
Gimaikasritayor yutasiddhyabhavat tadartham adharyadharabhitanam iti padam 


18. NK, p. 14,21: na tv Gkasasakunisambandhanivrityartham ayulasiddhipadenaiva 
lasya nivarttitatvat. ' 

19. NK, p. 14,22-24: evam apy akasasyaka Sapadasya ca vacyavacakabhavah 
samavayah syat tannivrttyartham ihapratyayahetur iti yacyavacakabhave hi 
tasmac chabdat tadartho jitayate na tv ihedarm iti. 
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And, even if the definition were only composed of (II) and (TV)— 
inherence subsists between entities that stand as the contained and the 
container, being a cause of the idea that ‘this is here’—it would still be 
applicable to “the relation between the bowl and the fruit of jujube.» 
However, this relation is ‘conjunction (samyoga)’, not inherence. Therefore, 
the NK insists that factor (1) must be included in the definition in order to 
exclude the relation, which subsists between entities that are capable of 
existing separately, from the concept of inherence.”° 


3.3. The Kir 


Finally, we will consider the Kir. The Kir interprets factor (1}—entities 
that are incapable of existing separately (ayutasiddha)—into “what are 
fused” (prapta). Then, the relation between what are fused is understood as 
inherence, which has a distinction of fusion (prapti). Factor (1), with such 
a meaning, excludes ‘conjunction’ from the concerned relation because 
‘conjunction’ subsists between entities that are not fused.?! Moreover, the 
Kir points out that the relation of the denoted and the denoter, etc., are not 
inherence because the relation of the denoted and the denoter, etc. does not 
have a distinction of fusion.” 


4. Quotation Theory 


The exclusions related to each factor of the definition of inherence in the 
three commentary texts are summarized in table II: 


20. NK, p. 14,24-25: Gdharyadharabhiitanam ihapratyayahetur iti kundabadarasam- 
bandho na vyavacchidyate tadartham ayutasiddhanam iti. 

21. Kir, p. 18,4—5: ayutGh praptas ca te siddhas cety ayutasiddhah, prapta eva santi 
na viyutka iti yavat. tesam sambandhah prapitaksanale samavayah. tena samyoge 
vyavacchinnah, tasyapraptipurvakatvat. 

22. Kir, p. 18,7: praptipadenaiva vacyavacakabhavadilaksanah sambandho na prasa- 
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Table II: What is excluded by the factors of the definition of inherence 


1. The relation between the I. The relation 

bowl and the fruit of jujube between the ether and 
(=Conjunction) the flying bird 

2. The relation of the denoted 2. The relation 

and the denoter between the bowl 

* The relation of taste and the and the fruit of jujube 
articulated word ‘taste’, etc. (=Conjunction) 


3. The relation of an object and 
the cognition of the object 

* The relation of a pot and the 
cognition of the pot, etc. 


1. The relation between the ether | 1. The relation of 
and the flying bird merit and pleasure 
(=vyapakavyapyabhava) (=samandadhikaranya) 
2. The relation of the denoted 
and the denoter _ 
<a> The relation of largeness 
(mahattva) in the ether and the 
articulated word ‘largeness’ 
(mahattvasabda) for largeness in 
the ether 
<b> The relation of the ether 
(akdasa) and the articulated word 
‘ether’ (@kasasabda) 
3. The relation of an object and 
the cognition of the object 
<a> The relation of desire 
(icchd) in a soul and awareness 
of desire (icchGlambanavijfiana) 
in the soul 
<b> The relation of a soul 
(Gtman) and the cognition of the 
soul (Gtmalambanajriana) 
1. The relation between the trees 
and the village 


2. The relation between the ether 
and the flying bird 


I. Conjunction 


2. The relation of 
the denoted and 
the denoter, etc. 


1. The relation of 
the denoted and the 
denoter 
<a> The relation of 
the ether (a@kasa) and 
the articulated word 
‘ether’ (@kasasabda) 
1) entities that are incapable of existing separately (ayuta-siddha), ; 
a entities that stand a the contained and the container (adharya-adhara-bhiita), 
Ill) the relation, (yak sambandha), = ae 
tiv} a cause of erie that ‘[this Ao here (this is in that)’ (iha-pratyaya-hetu). 
The items with * in table II is not referred to in the text. _ 
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In the preceding chapter we observed the combination of the definition 
factors and what is excluded (the exclusion) between the three commentary 
texts. A quotation theory offers the key to relating the combination of both 
the definition factors and what is excluded with the genesis of commentary 
texts. That is to say, how the commentary texts are generated via combination 
with already-known information—both the factors of definition and what 
is excluded—which are quoted from the preceding texts. 

This allows us to focus attention to the way in which information is 
quoted from the precedent texts and manipulated. The term ‘quotation? 
can be defined as information in a precedent text moved to a subsequent 
text, implicitly or explicitly. Therefore, ‘quotation’ may then be further 


divided into two types: explicit quotation and implicit quotation.” Explicit. 


quotation takes the form of the ‘preservation’, the ‘substitution’, and the 
‘permutation’ of information between texts. In these cases we can perceive 
the movement of information from the precedent text to the following 
text. On the contrary, implicit quotation takes the form of the ‘deletion’ of 
information between the texts, where we cannot perceive the movement of 
information from the precedent text to the following text. The above can be 
schematized as follows: 





quotation explicit quotation preservation 
= 7 substitution 
permutation 

implicit quotation deletion 


Having made this distinction, we shall explain each a kind of quotation with 
the combination of the definition factors (x and y)‘and what is excluded 
(a, b, and c) between the commentary texts (the precedent text a and the 
subsequent text f). 

‘Preservation’ of a quotation, in view of the combination of the definition 
factor and what is excluded, refers to the unchanged combination of a 
specific factor and a specific exclusion in 2 or more different commentary 
texts. That is to say, a is excluded by the same factor x in a and f. 

‘Substitution’ of a quotation refers to the changed combination of the 
definition factor and what is excluded between the commentary texts. 
The main character of substitution is that it paraphrases what is excluded. 





23. With regard to the concept of quotation, see Sasaki [1990] and Matsuzawa [2003: 
27-29], but the concept of quotation, which is offered’ in this paper, does not 
explain in their papers. 
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When the exclusion is paraphrased, it is denoted by a synonym. That is to 
say, where originally a@ or b are excluded by the factor x in a, c is excluded 
by x in B, where c covers the meaning of the original a or b. Therefore, 
substitution can be regarded as a variety of preservation. _ 

‘Permutation’ of a quotation refers to the changed combination of the 
definition factor and what is excluded between the commentary texts. That 
is to say, while a is excluded by a factor x in a, a is excluded by a different 
factor y in £. | 

Implicit quotation takes the form of the ‘deletion’ of what is excluded in 
the subsequent text. That is to say, a is excluded by factor x in a,, however, 
a is not mentioned in £. 

Let me summarize the main points that have been made in the above. 


Preservation—a is excluded by x in a, 
a is also excluded by x in f. 


Substitution—a or 6 are excluded by x in a, 
but c is excluded by x in £. 


Permutation—a is excluded by x in a, 
but a is excluded by y in £. 


ais excluded by x in a, 
but a is not mentioned in f. 





Deletion 


Let us look closely at the ‘preservation’, ‘substitution’, ‘permutation’, 
and ‘deletion’ of quotations between the three commentary texts on the 
PDhS, using Table II. 

With regard to ‘preservation’, we can point out one case in the 
commentary texts.74 


(1) W 0) 1 > NK(1)2- 


Let us look at case (1). “The relation between the bowl and the fruit of 
jujube” is excluded by factor (I) in the Vy. The relation is also excluded by 
(1) in the NK. Therefore ‘preservation’ of “the relation between the bowl 
and the fruit of jujube” can be pointed out between the Vy and the VK. 
With regards to ‘substitution’, we can point out three cases in the three. 


24. On the reading of “Vy (1) 1” etc., in this paper, the name of the text is indicated at 
the beginning, next the number of the factors of the definition is indicated, and, 
last, the number or alphabet indicates what is excluded by each factor as indicated 


in table IT. 
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commentaries. 


(1) Wl) 1 > Kir (1) 1 
(2) Vy (1) 2, (1) 3 > Kir (1) 2 
(3) Vy (lh) 2-a, (11) 3-a > NK (II) 1 


Let us look at case (1) first. “The relation between the bowl and the fruit 
jujube” is excluded by factor (I) in the Vy. The relation is under the relation 
of conjunction. On the other hand, conjunction is excluded by factor (I) in 
the Kir. Therefore, substitution of “conjunction” for “the relation between 
the bowl and the fruit jujube” occurs between the Vy and the Kir. 

Regarding case (2), “the relation of the denoted and the denoter” is 

excluded by factor (1) in the Vy. Although the Vy does not provide a specific 
relation for it, we constructed an example such as “the relation of taste and 
the articulated word ‘taste’ in Figure 7. The Kir excludes “the relation of 
denoted and the denoter, etc.” by factor (1) without providing a specific 
relation for it. However, we can assume that the Air implies the same 
specific relation for it as the Vy. The reason for this assumption is that other 
specific relations under the relation of the denoted and the denoter—the 
relation of largeness in the ether and the articulated word ‘largeness’ for 
largeness in the ether as Figure 3 indicates—are not excluded by factor 
(1). Moreover, when we consider that “the relation of an object and the 
cognition of the object” is paired up with “the relation of the denoted and 
the denoter” in the Vy, it may safely be assumed that the word ‘etc.’ (adi) in 
“the relation of the denoted and the denoter, etc.” excluded by factor (J) in 
the Kir, implies “the relation of an object and the cognition of the object.” 
With regard to the specific relation under the relation of an object and the 
cognition of the object, we may say that the Kir implies “the relation of 
a pot and the cognition for the pot” in Figure 8 with the same reasoning 
that is mentioned for “the relation of the denoted and the denoter” above. 
It follows from what has been said that substitution of “the relation of 
the denoted and the denoter, etc.” for “the relation of the denoted and the 
denoter” and “the relation of an object and the cognition of the object” 
occurs between the Vy and the Kir. 

Let us look at case (3) last. Both “the relation of lareeness! in the ether 
and the articulated word ‘largeness’ for largeness in the ether,” under the 
relation of the denoted and the denoter, and “the relation of desire in a soul 
and awareness of desire in the soul,” under the relation of an object and the 
cognition of the object, are excluded by factor (II) in the Vy. Each relata in 


these relations exists in the same place as Figvedalo bee al indicatey, Ss 
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“The relation of merit and pleasure,” whose relata also exist in the same 
place, as Figure 9 indicates, is excluded by factor (II) in the VK. Therefore, 
substitution of “the relation of merit and pleasure” for two relations in the 
Vy can be pointed out between the Vy and the NK. 


Regarding ‘permutation’, we can point out three cases in the commentary 
texts. | 


(1) Wd) 1 > NK(1) 1 


(2) Vy (II) 2 > NK (1) 1 
(3) Vy (Il) 2-b > NK (IV) 1 


Let us look at case (1) and (2) first. “The relation between the ether and the 


flying bird” is excluded by factor (II) and (III) in the Vy. But the relation 
is excluded by (I) in the VK. Therefore ‘permutation’ can be pointed out 
between the Vy and the NK with reference to this relation. 

Let us look at case (3) next. “The relation between the ether and the 
articulated word ‘ether’” is excluded by factor (II) in the Wy. The same 
relation, however, is excluded by factor (IV) in the NK. Therefore, 
permutation can be pointed out between the Vy and the NK with reference 
to the relation. 

With regards to ‘deletion’, we can point out nine cases in the three 
commentaries. 


(1) W(l)2 > NK (2) WI) 3 > NK 

(3) WA) 1 = Kir (4) Wy (Il) 2-a = Kir 
(5) Wy (ll) 2-b = Kir (6) Vy (Il) 3-a = Kir 
(7) Wy Cl) 3-b > NK, Kir (8) Vy (III) 1 > NK, Kir 


(9) Vy (Ill) 2 > Kir 


For the moment let us look closely at (8). “The relation between the trees 
and the village” is excluded by factor (III) in the Yy. But the relation is not 
mentioned in the NK and the Kir. Therefore, with regard to this relation, 
‘deletion’ can be pointed out between the YW and the subsequent texts, the 
NK and the Kir. Regarding the other 8 cases too, what are excluded, which 
are mentioned in the Vy, are not mentioned later. That is to say, they are 
deleted in the subsequent texts, the VK or the Kir. 

It follows from what has been said that, when we analyze the genesis of 
commentary texts from the viewpoint of quotation theory, the commentary 
texts themselves are generated by quotation. They are the result of 
preservation, substitution, permutation, and deletion of already-known. 
information from preceding texts.: However, we should not conclude that 
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only the oldest text, in this case the Vy, has presented original thought. [f 
it is emphasized that the commentary texts are generated by quotation of 
already-known information, the same is true of the original. That is to say, 
we can think that the Vy, although it does not have preceding commentary 
texts, is also composed of information drawn from different earlier texts. 

The classification of quotation into four forms—preservation, 
substitution, permutation, and deletion—is based on the way in which 
information is conveyed. From this viewpoint, let us. then consider the 
qualities of the information that is conveyed by each of these four forms 
of quotation. Preservation takes the form of the unchanged combination 
of old information. Therefore, information which preservation conveys 
can be regarded as that information which has been restricted from being 
re-interpreted, and is therefore non-violated. Substitution and permutation 
take the form of the changed combination of old information. Information, 
which substitution and permutation convey, can therefore be regarded as 
new information, produced via the new combination of old information. 
Deletion takes the form of old information not perceived in a new 
commentary text. Since brief and simple explanation was demanded in 
Indian philosophy, there was a tendency for the commentary texts to omit 
or delete common and already-known information. Taking this tendency 
into consideration, information conveyed via deletion can be regarded as 
common, already-known, and prevalent information, which proeebly is of 
no value for making specific reference to. 

Furthermore, when comparing the three POMentant texts on 1 the PDhS, 
we notice that the amount of commentary on each category decreased 
over time.”° If we combine and measure the amount of comments on the 
definition of inherence in the PDAS and compare it to the three commentary 
texts, the Vy is roughly 49 times longer, the NK is 31 times longer, and the 
Kir is 8.5 times longer than the PDAS. An increase of ‘deletion’ between the 
three commentary texts helps to account for the decrease in the amount of 
comments on inherence between the three commentary texts.7° If we view 
it from a different perspective, we may see that it implies an expansion and 
communalization of knowledge about inherence in the Vaisesika school 
between the period from the Yy to the Kir. 


25. We can also point out the decrease in the amount of comments of the three 
commentary texts at the definition chapter of substance, quality, activity, and 
particular. 

26. We should also consider that ‘substitution’ contributes to the decrease in the . 


amount of comments on inherence between the irre choosen iets aswell, f h Ss 
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5. Conclusion 


(1) The commentary texts are generated by combining information quoted 
and drawn from precedent texts. When new commentary texts are generated, 
some preexisting information is preserved, substituted, permuted, and 
deleted, as we have observed using the definition of inherence in the three 
commentary texts on the PDhS. However, this does not mean that new 
generated commentary texts do not convey new and Original information. 
Original information occurs from the combination of old information. That 
is to say, the combination of the definition factors and what is excluded is 
re-combined in a newer commentary text; showing a new interpretation of 
inherence. 

(2).When comparing the three commentary texts on the PDAS, it is clear 
that the amount of commentary on the definition of inherence decreases 
over time. Deletion of information between the three commentary texts can 
be regarded as a main cause of this decrease in the amount of commentary 
between the three commentary texts. We can assume that the deleted 
information can be regarded as already-known, prevalent, and common 
information for the commentators. Therefore, it is often omitted or deleted 
in the commentary texts on the basis of demand for brief and simple 
explanations. In other words, it is likely that the deleted information is of 
no value for making reference to, but is instead conveyed orally. 

On the other hand, we have to admit that there is information that must 
have been written in the commentary texts, even though it is already- 
known, prevalent, and common. Conjunction, a relation well known as 
the antithesis of inherence in the VaiSesika school and others, is treated 
as such a kind of information in the three commentary texts. The fact 
that information regarding conjunction is quoted explicitly in the three 
commentary texts shows that information regarding conjunction must 
have been indispensable to understanding inherence. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to say that conjunction is quoted in the form of preservation 
and substitution between the commentary texts. Preservation refers to the 
unchanged combination of information (the definition factors and what is 
excluded). And although substitution refers to the changed combination 
of information, it is a variety of preservation. In other words, this analysis 
may show that conjunction was not allowed to be re-interpreted, or at least 
much-re-interpreted, in the discussion of inherence by the commentators, 
and then we may regard preserved or substituted information as non- 
violated information. In addition, although the concept of ‘tradition’ is 
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ambiguous, one may say that traditional views point to information that is 


conveyed through preservation and substitution. 

(3) When we admit that already-known and common information, 
which is regarded as unworthy of quotation, is deleted in new commentary 
texts, a new commentary text loses its character as an autonomous text. 
The ‘deleted’ information, which the new commentary textdoes not quote, 
cannot be known by reading the new commentary text only. Hence, if a 
reader desires basic information regarding inherence, they must refer to not 
only the new text, but also to the old texts. On the other hand, if the reader 
refers to the old texts only, they would miss the latest information. Viewed 
in this light, commentary texts on the same original source material should 
be regarded as one whole, where complete information is conveyed by the 
commentary texts group. | | 

(4) Moreover, if we look at deletion from a different perspective, 
not bound by the texts only, we see that a group and community, which 
memorizes and holds ‘deleted’ information in common, must have been 
formed. It is difficult to imagine that the commentary texts were made, 
not for the public, but for individuals only. In other words, the deleted 
information was well-known and common, not only for the commentator 
himself, but also for the group and community. Viewed in this light, 
although the concept of ‘school’ in Indian Philosophy is not clear, we can 
regard an aspect of ‘school’ as a group or community which memorizes 
deleted information in common. 

Finally, I would like to offer one caveat. Since the characteristic of the 
commentary texts, mentioned in this paper, is derived from a consideration 
of the chapter regarding the definition of inherence in the Vy, the NK, 
and Kir only, it is obvious that there is not enough evidence to conclude 
whether or not the characteristic of the commentary text explored herein 
could be applied to the all commentary texts in ancient India. This question 
needs further consideration. However, it is certain that this exploration 


shows a way of reading the text and offers a compelling hypothesis for the - 


characteristic of the commentary text in ancient India. 
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CHAPTER 8 


TEXT, CONTEXT AND AUTHOR’S INTENTION: 
TWO FRAMES OF REFERENCE IN THE 
VAISESIKA SCHOOL 


Takanori SUZUKI 


1. Introduction 


One of the main features of Indian thought is its way of development, 
continued under the scheme of commentarial activities. The six orthodox 
philosophical schools, which typically followed this way of development, 
handed their original tenets, written in the shape of sutras, down to the next 
generations through commentarial activities. Indian philosophical schools 
are often considered to be conservative, because, in this system, the next 
generations had to hold their sifras as absolute fundamentals, and this 
consideration is somewhat true. However, this does not mean that each and 
every theory of the six schools, written in the sutras and handed down to the - 
next generation was always the same. Keeping the system of commentarial 
activities as its framework, the contents of commentaries varied due to the 
social or periodical contexts in which commentators lived. 

Among the six orthodox schools that developed their theories through 
commentaries and sub-commentaries etc. from their sitras, the Vaisesika 
school, which is focused on in this paper, has some particular features 
in its way of development. The Vaisesikasutra (VS), the fundamental 
text of the Vaisesika school, seems to be regarded as less authoritative 
than the Padarthadharmasangraha (PDhS), which was written in the 
6th century in order to summarize the VaiSesika school’s tenets. Three 
well-known Vaisesika texts, Vyomasiva’s Vyomavatr (Vy, middle of the 
10th century), Sridhara’s Nyayakandalt (NK, end of the 10th century), 
and Udayana’s Kiranavali (Kir, second half of the 11th century), were 
written as commentaries on the PDAS. When we investigate the history 
of the Vaigesika school, it is necessary to consider the fact that some 
commentaries ‘were written on the VS, but regarded as less authoritative 
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after the emergence of the PDAS. 

Another point which characterizes the history of the Vaisesika schoo] 
is its fusion with the Nyaya school. The Nyaya school, which mainly 
investigated questions of logic and epistemology, had an intimate 
relationship with the Vaisesika school, which categorically analyzed the 
structure of the world. From their early stage, both schools gradually 
deepened their sharing of-theories to eventually reach the stage where some 
texts were made in common. It was necessary to have some consistency 
between each theory among the two schools in order to compose common 
texts, however, both schools had differing tenets and argued about some 
‘topics before they started to have common texts and to be practically 
considered as one school. | 

One of the biggest arguments between the two schools regards what 
is considered to be the means of valid cognition (pramana). The Nyaya- 
VaiSesika school, which was a practical union of the two schools, regarded 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), analogy (upamdna), and 
verbal cognition (Sabda) as prama@nas in its texts, such as the Zarkasangraha 
(TS, ca. A.D. 15c). This classification was adopted in the Nyaya school 
since the period of the Nyayasitra (NS, ca. A.D. 2—5c), while the Vaisesika 
school grouped the latter two kinds of cognitions as inference, and held 
that they both cannot be established as independent pramanas. Thus, it is 
reasonable to think that the Vaisesika school approached the Nyaya school 
as far as regarding the topic of what is to be regarded as pramanas, and that 
there should have been some argument done between these two schools 
to reconcile the differences between their theories so that they could 
eventually become one school. 

Although there has not been much research focusing on theoretical 
consistency, for the sake of unification, of the VaisSesika school and the 
Nyaya school, Dr. Anantalal Thakur has mentioned the existence of 
branches in the Vaisesika school,’ which seems to be relevant to this topic. 
Dr. Thakur has recently published Origin and development of the VaiSsesika 
system, in which he confirms details of the history of the Vaisesika school. 
In this paper, I would like to suggest, mainly based on the above prior 
research, the possibility that there was an innovative movement that tried 
to modify the Vaisesika school’s tradition and another movement that 
differed from it in the process of inheritance of its tenets. This investigation 
is focused on the two schools’ theories of verbal cognition, or the location 


1. Thakur [1957] [1961]. 
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of words as means of verbal cognition. 


2. Verbal Cognition in the Vaisesika School from the VS to the 
PDhS 


Both the VS? and the PDAS? hold that words are to be included as means 
of inference (this opinion is called the ‘theory of inclusion’ from here 
onwards), and they find its ground in the sameness of the process in which 
verbal cognition and inference occur. 





VS: Both inference and verbal cognition require a cognition: 
x4 | 






i “This is ... of that (asyedam) 
PDhS: Both inference and verbal cognition require cognitive process 





: perception of relationship (sambandha) + perception of a relatum 





— remembrance (smrti) of relationship — cognition of the other relatum | 





Figure 1: The ground for the theory of inclusion in the VS and the PDAS: 
the sameness of cognitive process 


While the description of both texts is simple, some other texts describe 
the ground of the theory of inclusion in detail. For example, the NS, 
which holds that verbal cognition is to be differentiated from inference 
(this opinion is called the ‘theory of differentiation’ from here onwards), 
introduces three grounds for the theory of inclusion enumerated by its 


2. VS (C) 9.18-21: asyedam karyam karanam sambandhi ekarthasamavayi virodhi 
ceti laingikami// 18 etena S$abdam vyakhyataml/ 19 hetur upadeso lingam nimittam 
pramdanam karanam ity anarthantaram!// 20 asyedam iti buddhyapeksatvatll 21 ’ 

3. PDAS, p. 206, 11-13: Sabdadinam apy anumane 'ntarbhavah samanavidhitval/ 
yatha prasiddhasamayasya lingadarsanaprasiddhyanusmaranabhyam atindriye 

‘the bhavaty anumanam; evam Sabdadibhyo ‘piti/ ae 

On the process of an inferential cognition, the PDhS describes it in the following 
way. Knowledge of the rule (samaya) that “wherever there isx, there is y. wherever 
there is no y, there is no x.” (Knowledge of the relationship of x and y) —> Firm 
cognition of x —-> Remembrance of the rule — (Reconsideration (paramarsa) of 
x) — Cognition of y. In verbal cognition, when one who knows the relationship, 
for instance, between the word (Sabda) “cow” and its meaning (artha), hearing the 
sequence of the sound “c-o-w”, he cognizes its meaning after remembering the 
relationship. This sameness of process where both cognitions occur is the ground 
of the VS and the PDAS’s assertion. cf. PDAS, p. 197,3-7; Appendix. E 

4. Cognition of ‘asyedam’ is equal to that of relationships in general since the wor 
‘asya’ which has a six case-ending, signifies sambandhamaira, relationships in 


general. cf. Paninisitra 2.3.50: sasthi Sese/ 
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opponents,° while the Nyayavarttika adds three more.° From the fact that 
the Candrananda’s Vaisesikasutravrtti (CV) shares four among these six 
grounds,’ we can probably trace the discussion made by the two schools 
from the time of the NS to the sixth century, the period that the VV and the Cy 
were written. Relevant arguments can be found also in some texts. of other 
schools, especially Kumérila’s Slokavarttika (SV) deals with this topic at 
some length. Kumarila, a proponent the theory of differentiation, mentions 
the Buddhist school and the Vaisesika school as his opponents,® and in the 
Sabdapariccheda 35-37 he summarizes the opponents’ opinion.’ 

The grounds of the theory of inclusion shown in the above texts are quite 
similar and have more elaboration than what is written in the VS. This fact 
allows us to conclude that the discussion on this topic had become bigger 
after the time of the VS, and taking this development of the discussion, the 
PDhS gave a more systematized explanation under the reflection of the 
epistemological theory of inference, especially the relationship between a 
mark and what is to be inferred. 


3. Location of Means of Verbal Cognition in the Vy and the NK 
3.1. Difference of Opinions in the Vaisesika School 


Before its description of the ground for the theory of inclusion, the PDAS 
briefly shows its basic standpoint which does not allow words to be a 


5. NS 2.1.49-51: Sabdo 'numanam arthasyGnupalabdher anumeyatvat// 49 upala- 
bdher advipravrititvat/! 50 sambandhdac ca // 51 
NV, p. 246, 16-20. 
CV, p. 69, 19-70, 9: etena Stibdam vydkhydtam! yatha karyadismrtisavyapeksam 
anumanam trikalavisayam atindriyartham ca tathaiva Sabdam sanketasmrtya- 
peksam trikadlavisayam atindriyadrtham cal ... evam Sabdah karanam sadarthasya 
pratipatiau kuta iti cet/ asyedam iti buddhyapeksatvat/ ... evam upama[na] 
dinam antarbhavah/ evam dve eva pramane/ pramanatvam ca pramiyate 'neneti 
pramanam prama pramanam iti va/ 

8. .SV, p. 290,20: tatranumanam evedam bauddhavaisesikaih Sritam/ 

9. SV Sabdapariccheda 35cd-37, p.194: Sabdanumdnayor aikyam dhimad 
agnyanumanavatll 35cd  anvayavyatirekabhyam —_ ekapratyaksadarSanal/ 
sambandhapiirvakatvac ca pratipattir ito yatah// 36 pratyaksanyapramanatval 
tadadrstarthabodhanat/ samanyavisayatvac ca traikalyavisayasrayatl! 37 
The interpretation that the seven phrases which end in ablative case-ending should 
all be regarded as referring to ‘aikyam’ is based on Parthsarathi’s comment. cf. 
NRA ad SV Sabdapariccheda 110: anvayavyatirekajatvam sambandhapiirvakatvam 
samanyavisayatvam casiddham, anyas ca hetucatustayam upamanadibhir 
anaikantikam itil 


pS 
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pramana.'° The Vy, which is the first main commentary of the PDAS that 


we have been able to obtain so far, gives interesting comments on the 
passage of the PDAS as follows: i 


Now, to describe the nature of knowledge (vidya), there is a section 
which starts with [the words] “Knowledge is also of four kinds ...” in 
addition to un-knowledge (avidya). 

<objection> verbal cognition (Sabdajfiana) also has the shape of 
knowledge. Why, then, is it not examined here [in the vidya section]? 

<answer> To let the difference of opinions be known. Precisely, the 
difference of opinions that some (kecit) include verbal cognition 
as inference whereas the others (anye) consider it as an individual 
pramana exists among VaiSesikas, and because of this fact, verbal 
cognition is not mentioned here [in the vidya section]."' 


As is shown in the above passage, Vyomasiva clearly says that there were 
different opinions with reference to the eligibility of words as a pramana. 
This is confirmed also in the section of pariksa in which he gives comments 
so as to show that the PDAS’s description can be taken in both meanings, 
that is, as a meaning which stands for the theory of inclusion and as one 
which stands for the theory of differentiation. The PDhS’s description and 
the comments of the Wy are as follows. 


(PDAS, p. 203, 11) 

Sabdadinam apy anumane ‘ntarbhavah samanavidhitvat/ yatha 
prasiddhasmayasya lingadarsanaprasiddhyanusmaranabhyam atin- 
driye ‘rthe bhavaty anumanam; evam Sabdadibhyo ‘piti/ 


1) Vy’s comment on ‘ap?’ 


The word ‘api’ in the sentence “sabdadinam apy anumane ‘ntarbhavah” 
is to be connected with the word ‘anumane’. Thus the sentence should be 
interpreted to mean that verbal cognition is included also with inference. |? 





10. PDAS, p. 183, 6: vidydpi catruvidha pratyaksalaingikasmrtyarsalaksanal 

[ype 370: athedanim vidyasvaruipaniripanartham na kevalam _avidya 
vidyapi caturvidhd ityadi prakaranam/ so nam Sabdajnanasyapi vidyaripatvad 
ihanupanyase kim prayojanam? vipratipattynapanam iti/ tatha hi, sabdam 
anumane ‘ntarbhavatiti kecit, anye tt pramanantaram Wi vaisesikanam 
‘ipratipattis tenehanabhidhanam/ : : 

12. WR eter can be seen also in the Air but not in the VK. The latter, whet 
holds the theory of inclusion, does not seem to even allow that there is a possibility 


for it to be interpreted another way in contrast to the Vy. 
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2) Vy’s comment on ‘“sabdadi’ 


The word ‘sabdadi’ in the sentence is analyzed as “sabda aday yesam 
tani tathoktani’, a bahuvrihi compound, which can be interpreted both 
as tadgunasamvijniana and as atadgunasamvijfidna."? In the former 
interpretation, verbal cognition is considered to be included with inference. 
while in the latter, verbal cognition is considered as an independent 


pramana. 


3.2. Arguments between the Two Theories Seen in the Vy and the NK 


The Vy first introduces the theory of inclusion, as a case where compound 
‘Sabdadi’, appearing in the above PDAS’s passage, is interpreted as 
tadgunasamvijriana. It also presents the ground for inclusion, which is 
based on the sameness of the cognitive process with that of inference,!4 
after which discussion between the theory of inclusion and that of 
differentiation follows (Table |). Vyomasiva next discusses the validity of 
Veda as a pramana, and eventually declares that words are to be established 
as a pramana and to be differentiated from inference.!> 





13. Wy, p. 163,16-18: tatra sabda adau yesdm tani tathoktani, atas tesam 
anumane ‘ntarbhavo laksanaikyam iti tadgunasamvijfidnabahuvrihyabhyupagame 
Sapa anumane ‘ntarbhavah/ atadgunasamvijriane Sabdam vind aparesam 
Hl 

14. W, p. 164, 6-7: ayam gosabdah kakudadimadarthavan gosabdatvat piirvolabdhai- 
vamvidhagosabdavad iti sambandhavagamenarthapratipadakatvac ca dhiimavat/ 

15. Ky, p. 170,12-13: Sesah cdatra dusanapratisamadhanam asmadgurubhir 

vistarenabhihitam iti nehoktam/ atah Sabdasyaptoktatvena pramanydan nanumane 
nlarbhavah! , 
Although Vyomasiva uses the expression “it is not to be stated here’ because 
our teacher already explained in detail” in several places (p. 140,25; 149, 17; 
173, 18-19), it is not clear whom the word ‘asmadgurw’ refers to. However, the 
fact that he uses this expression after his criticism against ¢rairiipya theory that is 
closely similar to that of the NV (Vy, p. 149,17) implies something related to the 
connection between Vyomosiva and Nyaya school. 
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Table 1: Summary of the argument between the theory of differentiation 
and the theory of inclusion in the Wy 


‘a Theory of differentiation Theory ofinclusion — 


*« An inferential mark like smoke 
conveys a cognition of fire 
through an essential relationship 
(svabhavikasambandha), whereas a 
word conveys its meaning through 
a denotator-denoted relationship 
(vacyavacakabhava) for those 
whom knows the conventional rule 
(sanketa). 


























* A conventional rule can be regarded 
as a constant one like an essential 
relationship. 








‘§abda’ is a means of inference for 
the space. 16 












A word as a result of speaker’s 
intention (vivaks@) is regarded as a 
means of inference for the speaker’s 
intention. 


When sounds or words have specific 
order (visist@nupurvi), they become 
vacaka and the others become 
vacya. 


Words which have the shape of 
a sentence do not require even a 
conventional relationship (samnaya). 
















An inferential mark requires three 
characters (trairiipya) to become 
valid, whereas a means of verbal 
cognition requires a character that 
is uttered by a trustworthy person 
(Gptoktatva). 


In contrast to the Vy, the NK holds the theory of inclusion and refutes 
some opponent (kaScif) whose opinion is introduced in piurvapaksa. 
According to the NKT and the NXP, the commentaries of the NK, this 
‘kaScit’ is to be identified with Vyomasiva (Table 2). 





16, According to the Vaisesika tenets, ‘“Sabda’ is considered to be an inferential mark 
of.space because it is what inheres into the space (@kasasamaveta). This statement 
seems to be a sophistry to this argument. 
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Table 2: Purvapaksa by ‘somebody (kaScit)’ in the NK 






(1) In inference, a dharmin (subject of cognitive event) which is 
qualified by its sadhvadharma is cognized through its linga, whereas 
in verbal cognition, this cognitive structure is not the case since both a 
word and its meaning can not be a dharmin. 


(2) There is no invariable relationship (avinabhava) or inevitable rule 
(niyama) between a word and its meaning. 
Ground 1: Some words are used with deviation of place or time. 
Ex.) the word ‘Yudhisthira’ in the period that Yudhisthira does not 
exist; the word ‘Lanka’ in India. 


Ground 2: Some words are used in a deviated sense in.other places, 
Ex.) The word ‘caura’ means ‘rice’ in the south area, whereas it 
means ‘thief in the sacred area. 

*(2) is similar to the theory of inclusion A in the above y's 

argument. 

Ifa means of verbal cognition were an inferential mark, it would become 

a pramana by satisfying trairtipya. However, in reality, the validity of 

verbal cognition is established by satisfying not (rairipya but by the 

character to be uttered by a trustworthy person (Gptoktatva),. 
















purvapaksa 
BmA 
























purvapaksa 
B 





* This is equal to v's theory of differentiation B. 





There is no corresponding description with the purvapaksa A (1) found 
in the Vy, but A (2), which pays attention to the difference between the 
relationship required in inference and the one in verbal cognition, and 
B, which points out the difference between main conditions for each 
_cognition—one is frairiipya and the other is Gptoktatva—can be traced 
to some statements in the Vy.'’ After this pirvapaksa shown in Table 
2, the NK presents a discussion between one who holds the theory of 
differentiation and one.who holds the theory of inclusion. The following 
Table 3 summarizes Sridhara’s opinion against the purvapaksa. 





17. However, piirvapaksa A is more similar to the grounds for the theory of 
differentiation that Kumirila gives in his S}’ and that Jayanta Bhatta gives in his 
NM. It is to be noted that there is no determinate evidence that Sridhara intended 
oes with the word ‘kascif’, despite the description of the NKT and the 
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Table 3: The answer of Sridhara: theory of inclusion 


(1) Meaning of a word is understood under the cognitive structure of 
inference, where a speaker is considered to be a paksa, the uttered 
word a /inga, the speaker’s intention (vivaksd) a sa@dhya. 

Ex.) (pratijfid@) The person who is being cognized as dharmin has a 
intention to convey the meaning of what has a hump on its back, (het) 
Because he is uttering the word ‘cow.’ (drsfanta) Like me [when I utter 
‘cow’ J. ” | 

(2) There is no essential relationship between a word and its meaning. 
(This idea shares its content with piirvapaksa A) 


It is no use making distinction that the word ‘caura’ directly conveys 
the meaning of thief to Gryans, whereas it becomes a /inga for the 
southern inhabitants to let them infer the meaning of rice.'8 


* Both (1) and (2) are similar to Tablel’s theory of inclusion. 


Like smoke, which works as a /inga of fire only when it is qualified 
by some specific natures such as ‘going upwards with continuation’, 
the word ‘cow’ conveys its meaning only when it is qualified by 
‘being uttered by a trustworthy person.’ Under this fact, an undesirable 
situation, like the meaning of a word not conveyed by insanity or 
fraud, can be avoided. 
















Answer to 
purvapaksa 
A 
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Answer to 
purvapaksa 
B 








4. Relevant Discussion in Other Texts 
4.1. Description in the NV and the CV 


The theory of differentiation itself had been already presented before the Vp 
and the VK as an answer to the opponents introduced in the NS 2.1.49-51. 
Its assertion can be summarized into two points: (1) relationships required 
in each cognitive process are different, and (2) the validity of verbal 
cognition depends on the condition that the word is used by a trustworthy 
person (aptoktatva), not on three conditions for a valid inferential mark 
(trairiipya). Uddyotakara discusses especially the first point at some 
length, in which he denies a permanent relationship, such as a natural 
relationship and inherence, between a word and its object. Then he 
attributes the reason that each word conveys its meaning into the existence 


18. Sridhara presents the following syllogism: aryanam api caurasabdad arthapratitih 
lingaptrvika, caurasabdajanita pratipattitvat, ubhayabhimatadaksina@tyaprayujyu- _ 
ma@nacaurasabdajanitapratipattivatl (NK, p. 504, 1-2). 

19. However, as far as answer (1) is concerned, it seems to have similarity with the 
theory of inclusion presented by Buddhists, especially that of Dharmakirti. cf. PV, 
I, k. 213 and PVSV, p. 107, 20-25. 
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of a ‘conventional relationship (samaya)’ between them. He eventually. 
asserts that this conventional relationship is different from the one that is 
the ground for inference because it is variously established according to 
places or people.” se : 

On the other hand, Candrananda, who attributes the reason for the 
validity of verbal cognition to a ‘conventional rule (sarketa)’, holds that 
words are to be included in inference because the process of occurrence of 
both cognitions is the same anyway, whether the relationship between two 
things is conventional or essential.2! The VaiSesika school,already argued 
conventionality of relationship between a word and its meaning in the VS 
7.2.19-24.22 | 

As is shown above, the points of argument between the theory of 
inclusion and that of differentiation, which can be summarized into two 

-points—relationships required in each cognitive process are different, and 
the main condition(s) of validity for each cognition are different—had been 
discussed before the period of the Wy and the NK, since the time of the NS. 
Although the two advocates faced against each other for a long time, their 
opinions are, in practice, almost the same at the point where they both 
regard a relationship between a word and its meaning as a conventional one 
(samaya, sanketa) and admit that ‘@ptoktatva’ is a factor for both cognitions. 
Their differences regard whether samaya or sanketa can be identified with 
the ground of inference or not, and whether ‘dptoktatva’ should be regarded 
as a qualifying factor of a logical mark or as a main condition that directly 
conveys a word’s meaning to a listener. Besides, it is to be noted here that 
the NV and the CV deal with this topic focusing on the cognition of a word 
and there seems to be no discussion in the Vy and the NK that supports the 
theory of inclusion in terms of a verbal cognition being considered as a 


= ———————SS ae 


20. NV ad NS 2.1.55. There is a similar discussion found also in the NM (NM, p. 591, 
22-p. 592,3). ° , 

- 21. CV, p.70,1-8: evam Sabdah karanam sadarthasya pratipattau kuta iti cet/ 
asyedam iti buddhyapeksatvat/ yatha ‘arthasya’ pratipattav iyam hastacesta 
kGranam pratipattavya iti vritasanketah tam hastacestam drstva tatah Sabdat 
kGrandd artham pratipadyate evam ‘asyGrthasya pratipattay ayam Sabdah 
karanam’ iti prasiddhasanketas tatah sabdat karandd artham pratipadyate, 
yatha abhinayader api artham pratipadyante laukika evam Sabdo ‘rthasya 

_ Sanketavasena vyanjakatvat karanam iti vrttikGrahl/ 

22. VS 7.2.19-24: Sabdarthav asambaddhau// 19 ... sdmayikah $abdad arthapra- 
tyayah// 24. It is to be noted here that the Upaskara lacks three sutras of VS 
7.2,21—23 preserved in the CV and that this is one of the parts that has a significant . 
difference in the siitra’s preservation in each commentary. 
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cognition of a sentence, not a word. 
4.2. Description in the SV and the Kir 


Kumarila, who asserts the differentiation of verbal cognition from 
inference, refutes the theory of inclusion in his SV. The following Table 4 
is a summary of the argument. 


Table 4: Location of verbal cognition in the SV: theory of differentiation 
and respect for sentence-cognition 





Verbal cognition cannot have the same cognitive structure as inference. 





Ground: 
A | (1) A word cannot work as a paksa (SV 59-68ab) 
| (2) A word cannot work as a linga (SV 68cd-96) 


¢ A word does not have the first character of trairépya. 
* A word does not have the second character of frairiipya. 












Understanding of the meaning of a word (pada) can not be regarded as a 
pramana because it is nothing but remembrance. ; 





Kumarila begins the discussion on the relationship between verbal 
cognition”? and inference; under the level of consideration that verbal 
cognition is equal to cognition of a word. He then proves that means of 
verbal cognition cannot be either paksa or linga through argument A. He 
concludes with argument B that understanding of the meaning of a word is 
nothing but a remembrance (smrti) and cannot be a pramana. After further 
discussion, he comes to say that when Sabda is talked about, what is to be 
discussed is not cognition of a word, but that of a sentence and eventually 
affirms that all the discussions in the argument A and B are not essential for 
what is relevant to the differentiation or inclusion of verbal cognition.”4 As 
he says: 


Whether cognition from a word (pada) is a pramana‘or not, there’s 
no defect for those who hold that Ggama is a pramana (4gamavadin) 
because the meaning of Ggama is the meaning of a sentence (108). 

In fact, knowledge with reference to the meaning of a sentence occurs 








23. SV, sabdapariccheda 54cd: pade tavat krio yatnah parair ity atra varnyate/ 

24. However, it is to be noted here that the Nyadya and the VaiSesika referred to the 
word in general including daily language by their use of the word *Sabda’, whereas 
the Mimamsa referred to the Veda by the same word. The former attributed the 
ground for validity of sabda to dptoktatva (in case of VaiSesika, validity of sabda 
as inference), whereas the latter attributed it to apauruseyatva. 
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through words [which constitute a sentence] without experience of 
any relationship. Therefore, this [verbal cognition] is different from 
[inference] (1 09). 
The ground of the above will be established in the vakyadhikarana 
section. Besides, all that others have pointed out [as the ground of the 
theory of inclusion] cannot be established with reference to cognition 
of a sentence (110). 
Those who were afraid of differentiating [verbal cognition] from 
inference in considering that a sentence can be understood only from 
the knowledge of words [in the sentence], even though it is not seen 
before, suffered in vain when they tried to prove the sameness of 
cognition of a word [with inference].”° 


The above description in the SV signifies the denial of a discussion 
made in the NV and the CV that tried to prove the theory of inclusion under 
the grounds that the relationship required in both cognitions would be the 
same.7° 

Taking into account the SV’s description, it appears to be futile to argue 
the difference or the sameness between verbal cognition and inference 
focusing on cognition of a word. Therefore, it is to be noted here that the 
NK still adopted the theory of inclusion in terms of cognition of a word. 
Although some descriptions about cognition of a sentence appear in the 
NK after Table 3-(2) in the form of denial of theory that a word and its 
meaning have an essential relationship, it has, strangely enough, the 
Same content with Vyomasiva’s statement which asserts that meaning of 
a sentence is conveyed by the denotative function of words which have 
specific word order (visistanupirvi).2’ Besides, more strangely, there are 


25. SV, gabdapariccheda, 108-111: pramdanam anumdnam va yady api syat padan 
mitih/ vakyarthasyagamarthatvad doso nagamavadinami/ 108 vakyarthe tu 
padarthebhyvah sambandhanubhavad rte/ buddhir utpadyate tena bhinnasav 
aksabuddhivat/] 109 vakyadhikarane casya hetoh siddhir bhavisyati/ sarvesam 
ca paroktanam vakyabuddhav asiddhatal/ 110 vakyesv adrstesv api sarthakesu 
padarthavinmatratayG _—pratitim/ _—drstvanumdnavyatirekabhitah klistah 

26. NM, pp. 403-409. Argument on the relationship between Sabda and anumdna is 
already made in the Dignaga’s Pramdnasamuccaya. Dignaga, who denies Sabda as 
an independent pramdna, discusses this issue in the auto-commentary on the verse 
4, the first chapter of this text which held the theory of differentiation. However, 
in this argument he seems to be avoiding answering clearly the question on the 
differentiation of sentence-cognition from inference. See Kitagawa [1965: 90]. 

27. NK, p.505,7: Sabdasya hi nijam samarthyam Sabdatvam, Ggantukam tu 
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other passages in the NK which refers to mutual-dependence (akanksa), 
proximity (sannidhi), and consistency (yvogyata), three necessary factors 
for verbal cognition in regarding it as the cognition of a sentence but 
without considering its relevance with inference.”® 

Unlike the Vy and the VK, where some similarity can be found between the 
discussion presented, in spite of their opposite standpoints, the description 
of the Kir is unique. It deals with this issue regarding verbal cognition as 
cognition of a sentence by quoting many passages from Udayana’s own 
Nyayakusumafijali? and by referring to a theory of sentences, which 
seems similar to that of the Mimamsa school and Vacaspati. Udayana’s 
standpoint is handed down to the later Nyaya-Vaisesika school, such as in 
the 7S, which declares verbal cognition to be nothing but cognition of a 
sentence.” | 


5. Context of the PD’S’s Commentarial Texts 
5.1. Vyomasiva, Sridhara, Udayana 


After Udayana’s period, in which the VaiSesika school and the Nyaya 
school practically merged into one school, Mithila, where Udayana 
flourished, became a center of the Nydya-VaiSesika school. Whereas 
Bengal, where Sridhara is said to have had as his academic base, lost its 
fame and gave its academic position to Mithila.2' As has been seen above, 
the Vy takes the same route as the later Nyaya-VaiSesika school in terms of 
its regarding means of verbal cognition as a pramdna, and the Kir, which 
takes verbal cognition as cognition of a sentence, also has similarity with 
the later Nyaya-Vaisesika school texts. In contrast, the NX observes the VS 
and the PDhS, which advocate the inclusion of words into inference, in 


s@marthyam sanketo visist@ ca@nuptirvi/ tasmad eva ca samarthyadvitayat 


fadarthapratyavopapateh, sambandhantarakalpanavaivarthyam, drstat 
karvopapatav adrstakalpanadnavakasat! 
28. NK, p.22,6-8: .... padarthanadm eva -yogyatasannidhimatam- anyonyakan- 


ks@nibandhanah sambandhah/ tathad ca ... vakyarthe gamyata eval NK, p. 18,4 
also is the statement of same type. 7 

29. In the Kir, which might be considered as a compilation of Udayana’s own texts, 
there are vast quotations from the Nydyavdrttikatataryaparisuddhi and the 
Nvavakusumaiijali, 

30. 7S, p. 54,17: vakvarthajrianam sabdajridnaml tatkaranam Sabdah/ 

31. At least Thakur [1957] [2003] advocates so. It is to be noted here that some 
Navya-nyadya scholars, such as Jayadeva and Raghundatha Siromani, flourished in 
Bengal. 
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taking verbal cognition as cognition of a word. The fact that the VK tries 
to protect the sameness between verbal cognition and inference through “a 
word-level” discussion, in-spite of Kumarila’s criticism, lets us suppose 
that Sridhara had some “intention” behind this commentarial activity. 

As has been presented by Hirano [2003] and Wada-& Hirano [2007], 
commentarial activities can be regarded as a kind of communication in 
which a receiver of messages in original texts sends his interpretation of 
them to another receiver. Whenever messages are interpreted, they are 
biased by social context, no matter what the messages may be. Although 
social context is something vast and ambiguous, at least as far as systematic 
messages passed down among limited communities, such as philosophical 
theory etc. are concerned, they are to be interpreted under the strong 
influence of individual and concrete contexts in which the theory was 
handed down. In other words, although each commentarial activity is no 
doubt an individual intentional act, it is not completely independent from 
the commentator’s surroundings and done with reference to interpretations 
of his surroundings that are psychologically near him.*? 

With reference to the relationship between Vyomasiva, Sridhara, and 
Udayana, that of the latter two has been well considered and it is commonly 
accepted that Udayana criticizes Sridhara. However, as for the relationship 
between Vyomasiva and the latter two, it does not seem to have been 
investigated enough at least in western and Japanese research. Although 
Dr. Matilal says “Vyomasiva is mentioned with respect by Sridhara and 
Udayana”,® and this opinion seems to be tacitly accepted, the evidence for 
it does not seem to have been investigated since even Dr. Matilal himself 
does not refer to it. 

In contrast, among Indian researchers, Dr. D.C. Bhattacharya already 
in 1958 pointed out some phrases of the NK in which Sridhara refers to 
Vyomasiva by the word ‘eke’ etc. and declared “the scathing criticism 





32. As is well known, R. K. Merton developed the theory of reference groups: the one 
to which an individual refers as a basis for conformity and comparison in terms of 
his judgment or a behavior pattern. According to his achievement, one’s reference 
group is not always the same with his membership group: the one to which he 
practically belongs (Merton [1961]). In addition, it is obscure how much the notion 
of ‘school’—a kind of-indicator that is now used to discuss Indian thought—made 
scholars of that period have a sense of belonging. It should be remembered 
here that there are quite a few scholars who composed commentaries on several 
schools’ fundamental texts such as Vacaspati. Thus their frame of reference should 


be investigated without limiting it to the notion of ‘school’ in common usage. 
33. Matilal [1977: 68-69]. 
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of the solution of an ‘un-schooled’ intellectual is also directed against 
Vyomasiva”.>4 Dr. Parikh, in the NK’s introduction, also asserts “Sridhara 
preferred to differ from Vyomasiva” on the ground that the NKP, a 
commentary of the NK, identifies the opinion of ‘somebody’ critically 
quoted by Sridhara with Vyomasiva.*> In recent research, Dr. A. Thakur 
enumerates eighteen criticisms toward Vyomasiva from the NK.*° 

The main points that have been pointed out about the three commentators 
of the PDAS in preceding research can be summarized as follows:37 


(Vyomasiva)*® 
He is considered to be a Saiva scholar who flourished in south 
India. His active period is thought to be the latter half of the10th 
century from the fact that his patron seems to be Sriharsa of 
Malava dynasty, who was a grandson of King Bhoja (K. Potter 
points out the possibility that he may be from Kashmir). 
* Vyomasiva’s teacher seems to be a great scholar whose texts 
mentioned Buddhist opinions.*9 
¢ Udayana refers to him by the word ‘acarya’.*° 
(Sridhara) 
* He was from Bhurisrshti village, West Bengal, and had Pandudasa 
as his patron, who was his student also. 


34. “Thescathing criticism ofthe solution ofan ‘un-schooled’ intellectual is also directed 
against Vyomasiva” (D.C. Bhattacharya [1958: 12]). Since the original word is 
‘asrutavyakhyatr’ (NK, p. 361,11), ‘untaught commentator(s)’? would be a more 
literal translation. The NKP puts comment on this word as “asrutavyakhyatrnadm 
iti asrutam eva gurubhyah svamantsikaya ye vyacaste tes@m vyomasivadinam” to 
identify it with a group represented by Vyomasiva that explains its tenets ‘in being 
indifferent to a teacher’s word.’ Thakur [2003: 268] also points out the same VK’s 
comment so as to prove that Sridhara took critical position against Vyomagsiva. 

35. -Parikh [1991: intro. iii]. 

36. Itis to be noted here that Vyomasiva is referred to by name in the VX. Dr. Thakur’s 
assertion is based on the fact that there are many passages which refer to the theory 
of the ‘other[s]’ by the word eke, anye, kecit, and the NKP identifies some of them 
with Vyomasiva. He says the way of identification in the NXP is ‘faithful’ (Thakur 
(2003: 268}). 

37. This summary is mainly based on D.N. Bhattacharya [1958], Potter [1977] and 
Thakur [2003]. 

38. Dating of the life-spans of the three scholars is based on Potter [1977]. 

39. Vyomasiva refers to ‘asmadgurw’ in Vy, p. 130, 140, 149, 171, 173 ete. 

40. Udayana also does not refer to Vyomasiva by name. Vardhamana, who is a 
commentator of the Air identifies ‘Gc@rya’ in the phrase “visesagunavattvat 
prthivyadivad ity @caryah/ in the Kir with Vyomasiva (Kiranavaliprakasa p: 
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» He composed the NK in A.D. 991, as its colophon says. 

« Although his name was well-known by later scholars, the NK 
could not establish one stream. Padmanabha’s Nyayakandalisarg 
is the only text known by us.*! : 

There are many expressions that signify ‘other’ such as eke, anye, 
apare, and kecit. They are almost all able to be identified by the 
NKP and most of them seem to be a refutation of Vyomasiva. 
Some ironical expressions like ‘uneducated commentator’ and 
‘logician’ are applied to Vyomasiva.” 

° According to Dr. Thakur, Sridhara thinks that Vyomasiva does not 
understand Pragastapada’s intention.” * 

(Udayana) 
¢ He was a well-known Mithila scholar from Kartyona, Bihar. 


5.2. Groups in V-school, with N-school and Mimamsa School 


With reference to the social context in which the three commentators lived, 
Dr. Thakur introduced a noteworthy report. First, he presented the fact that 
the YaSastilakacampiu (YTC), of a Jaina scholar Somadeva Siri, mentions 
two VaiSesika schools, that is Saiddhantika on one hand and Tarkika on 
the other.“ In addition, in his assertion that the Vaisesika school accepted 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


The NKT, the NKP and the Nydyakusumodgama are known as three commentaries 
of the NK, two of which—the NVKT and the NX P—are works of Jainas. 

Sridhara uses this expression at least twice in his NK (NK, p. 17,3; p. 639, 9). The 
word Tarkika may possibly signify one branch group in the Vaisesika school. Refer 
to5.2 ofthis paper. _ | 

Dr. Thakur seems to consider the following passage as its ground. NK, p. 359, 
12: duraksaradurvidagdhanam yukutim aGcGryavacanam cotsrjatam andhanam 
iva pade pade kiyat skhalitam upadarsayisyamah/ Before this description, the 
opposition made by ‘kecit’ is presented (NK, p. 359, 7), which the NKP identifies 
with the opinion of Vyomasiva (NKP, p. 357, 18). 


‘Thakur [1957: intro. 16] says that these two branches differed in their 


interpretations with reference to a cause of liberation. Although Dr. Thakur 
himself does not pick up the relevant passages, he seems to find the following 
passage of the YTC as evidence. YTC, p. 2: sakalaniskalaptapraptamantratantrap 
eksadiksGlaksanac chraddhamatranusaranan moksah iti saiddhantikavaisesikah, 
dravyagunakarmasamanyasamavayantyavisesabhavabhidhananam padarthanam 
sadharmyavaidharmyavabodhatantraj jranamatrat iti tarkikavaisesikah ..:/ 

According to its Hindi commentary and introduction, pp. 16-17 (prastavana), 
Saiddhantika, who was a Saiva, emphasized Sraddha as the direct cause of 
liberation, whereas Tarkika regarded disappearance of suffering t by 


knowledge of six categories as the-cause. I nh do lo L2Ica i cee t hs | 
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theism under the influence of the Pasupata school,* he points out that 
the Kaundinya’s Paricarthabhdasya classifies pramana into perception, 
inference, verbal cognition, and that this classification has similarity with 
that of Vyomasiva. 

Dr. Thakur asserts also that Nyaya scholars who flourished in Kashmir 
did not have a favorable attitude toward the Vaisesika school. Specifically 
he emphasizes that Jayanta tried to regard it as a follower of the Nyaya 
school.*¢ In fact, when Jayanta mentions the difference of classification of 
pramanas between some schools, he does not refer to the Vaisesika school 
in spite of his referring to Buddhists as advocates of the theory of inclusion. 
This fact would support Dr. Thakur’s opinion.*7 

Furthermore, Dr. Thakur gives a noteworthy indication about the 
relationship between the VaiSesika school and Salikanatha, a Prabhakara 
scholar. He implies that Salikanatha, who flourished in Bengal, had an 
intimate relationship with the Vaisesika school and that an anonymous 
author of the Prasastapddabhasyavyakhyadna, who is mentioned by 
Cinnambhatta in his commentary on the Jarkabhdasa, can be identified 
with Salikanatha.4® He even presents fifteen fragments of the VS quoted 
in Salianatha’s Rjwvimala and Prakaranapaficika (PrP).*° Although this is 
not pointed out by Dr. Thakur himself, the fact that Salikanatha considers 
cognition based on the ‘secular word (laukikaSabda)’ as inference in his 
PrP seems to be noted. Salikanatha declares that JaukikaSabda is nothing 


45. Bronkhorst [1996] also deals with the acceptance of theism in the VaiSesika 
school. 

46. Thakur (2003: 381]. Dr. Thakur presents the following passage as its ground. 
“vaisesikah punar asmadanuyayinah eva .../! NM (1), p. 9,5”. 

47. NM(I), p.75, 7-11: pratyaksam evaikam pram@namn iti carvakah/ pratyaksaGnumane 
dve eveti bauddhah/ pratyaksam anumdanam Gptavacanam celi trini pramananiti 
sakhya@l/ adhikyam api pramandm mimamsakarabhrtayah pratipannavantah/ 
Jayanta ironically says in another place that, ‘The wise (vipascitah) include words 
with inference.” According to the 7ippani, the editor’s own commentary, this 
‘vipascitah’ refers to the authors of the VS, the PDAS, and the NK. “ata eva hi 
manyante Sabdasyapi vipascitah/ GptavadavisamvadasGmanyad anumanataml// 
NM (1), p. 403”, “vipascitah kan@daprasastpadayal/ ‘etena sabdam vyakhyatam’ 
ityadisatrabhasyakandaladisu asya vistaro drastavyah! Tippani (1), p. 403, 
p. 23. ”» 

. However, the phrase ‘aptavaddavisamvadasdmanyad’ lets us suppose, with the 
higher possibility, that this passage is a summarized opinion of Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. cf. Pramdnasamuccaya, Il, k. Sab, PVSV, p. 108, 1-6. 

48. Thakur [1957] (2003: 251]. 

49. Thakur [2003: 251-256]. Interestingly enough, some of them are accompanied by 
the phrase ‘bhagavan kasyapo’. 
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but inference, using the descriptions of the VS as a proof,” 


6. Investigation: Two Hypotheses 


From the fact that the Vyomasiva and the Sridhara took opposite 
standpoints, in spite of their knowing about the difference of views in the 


Vaisesika school, we must interpret the authors’ intentions for doing so.°! In 


this section, what these PDAS’s commentators intended is suppositionally 
examined through the above philological work, with the help of the prior 
research. 


Hypothesis 1: Innovation and Conservatism 


First, the difference in their standpoints can be attributed to their degree 
of commitment to the Nydya school and loyalty towards the Vaisesika 
tenet. In this hypothesis, the innovative movement, in which orientation 
to a fusion of Vaisesika with Nyaya, occurred practically existed at the 
period of Vyomasiva, and Vyomasiva himself followed the movement, or 
strategically showed his commitment to the Nydya school, by taking the 
viewpoint of the theory of differentiantion.~ 

On the other hand, Sridhara, who advocated the theory of inclusion, is 
interpreted to have followed an orientation of loyalty towards traditional 


50. PrP, p. 244, 20—p. 245,9. The MMU, a later manual-book of the Bhatta Mimamsa 
school criticizes the theory of Prabhakara Mimamsa school and the Vaigesika that 
regards a secure word as inference. 

51. As for Sridhara, we cannot be convinced that he knew a difference of opinion 
existed in his period, for, as has been seen in section 4 of this paper, his criticism 
against the theory of inclusion cannot be determined to be directed to Vyomasiva. 

52. Here] am using the word ‘strategically’ and ‘orientation’ in while taking Habermas’ 
theory of action into account. As is well known, Habermas divided action into 
two categories: one oriented toward reaching understanding (Versténdigung) and 
one oriented toward success (Erfolg) and positioned the latter to.be a strategic 
action in which the agent aims to achieve some aim. through his statement itself. 
Among Indian commentarial texts, we often come across statements that seem to 
be made not because commentators oriented towards reaching an understanding 
with opponents but because they oriented to protect an original text’s legitimacy. 

Especially distorted interpretations in which a commentator tries to connect 
fundamental texts’ descriptions with the philosophical context of his period can be 
often found. This is a pee paler of action oriented toward success in which a 
commentator tries to establish a universal validity of the fun 
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Vaisesika theory or strategically showed his orientation.*> 

As we have seen in section 5.2, there is a statement in which Jayanta 
tries, according to Dr. Thakur, to put the Vaisesika school under a 
subordinate position to that of the Nydya school, and it is known from 
the YTC that there were two groups—Saiddhdantika and Tarkika—in the 
Vaisesika school.°* This distinction is made according to the difference of 
opinion about liberation, which, needless to say, should not be interpreted 
as parallel to differences of opinion about the location of verbal cognition 
in the Vy and the VK. However, the fact that these two texts have different 
opinions also on the topic of liberation,** could be taken into account as 
strengthening the possibility of this hypothesis. 

Scholars are obliged to refrain from judging the period when an approach 
to the Nyaya school took place, for it is difficult to guess the situation 
inside the school at the period that the VS and the PDAS were written. This 
is due to their simple description, even though both texts present the theory 
of inclusion as their own. 

However, given that the PDhS had a role as a manual and that there 
must have been some branches in the VaiSesika school before the text, the 
possibility is undeniable that there had been a theory of inclusion before the 
PDhS drew VaiSesika theories together and, as it were, gave the Vaisesika 
theory a new point of departure.°° 


53. In reality, as we have seen in section 3.2, Sridhara himself does not refer to 
Vyomasiva by name and the intimacy of the VX’s criticism to the %y’s assertion is 
not very high. Thus, it is not clear whether the former took the latter as its target 
of criticism or not. Their comments may possibly be an interpretation that the 
commentators made up in order to explain the situation of the VaiSesika school at 
their period. 

54. YTC, p. 2,5-7 and YTC, introduction, p. 26. According to YTC’s introdution, Jaina 
scholar Haribhadra Suri in his Saddarsanasamuccaya says that both the Nyaya 
school and the Vaisesika school are Saiva, Gunaratna, who is a commentator of the 
text, identifies the Nyadya school with the Saiva (sadasivabhakta) and VaiSesika 
with the Pasupata. 

55. There is also a significant difference between the and the NK regarding the 
theory of liberation. The former uses an intellectualistic point of view in terms of 
the means of liberation, whereas the latter emphasizes the necessity of Sravana, 
manana, and nidhidhyasana and regards both knowledge and religious acts as 
essential for liberation. The SDS introduces the theory of liberation, which is near 
Sridhara’s, as the VaiSesika theory (SDS, p. 210,2—p. 211, 8). 

56. W. Ruben [1928: 4, note 23] points out the possibility that the Vaisesika school 
considered verbal cognition as another independent pramana. 
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Hypothesis 2: Distance to Prabhakara Mimamsa School 


Secondly, the fact that Sridhara adopted the theory of inclusion can be 
regarded not as a sign of observing VaiSesika theory, but as his preference 
for Prabhakara Mimamsa theory. As has been pointed out by Dr. Thakur, 
Salikanatha, who was from Bengal, shows his commitment toward the 
Vaisesika theory. In addition, Salikanatha, who belonged to the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa school that regarded secure words as inference, quotes the 5° 
passages in order to support Prabhakara theory i in the PrP. These facts let 
us imagine an intimate relationship between Sridhara and Salikanatha, both 
of whom adopted the theory of inclusion, not to mention the relationship 
between the Vaisesika school and the Prabhakara Mimamsa in Bengal.>” 
In this case, the reason why Sridhara adopted the theory of inclusion is 
attributed to a reference to a group, formed on the basis of region beyond 
the difference of schools rather than a reference to a group formed on the 
basis of the scholarly notion of ‘schools’. 

Of course the above two ideas are still in the hypothetical stage, and 
further investigation remains necessary. The following Figure 2 is an 
illustration of the above two hypotheses. 
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Figure 2: Relationships between the PDAS commentaries: 
groups in the Vaisesika school 





57. The NK’s similarity with the Prabhakara: school can be found also in argument 


about the necessity of lingaparamarsa. Refer 16 Appéndixe gica l Tu f h Ss 
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7. Appendix: Difference of Opinion with Reference to the Theory of 
Lingapardamarsa 


In the anumdna section of the PDAS, there are some traces that the Vy 
and the Kir imported the theory of reconsideration of inferential marks 
(lingaparamarsa) from the Nyaya school to incorporate it into the Vaigesika 
system,°® whereas the VK denied the necessity of this cognition. In brief, 
the former two texts asserted cognitive process: 


' vyaptismarana — lingaparamarsa — anumiti 
whereas the NK asserted one: 
vyaptismarana — anumiti 


Another description of the same content can be found also in the smrti 
section of the PDAS. It appears as follows: 


lingadarsanecchanusmarandadyapeksad atmamanasosamyogavisesat 
patvabhyasddarapratyayajanitac ca samskarat drstasrutanubhiitesv 
arthesu SesavyavasadyecchaGnusmaranadvesahetur atitavisaya smrtir 
iti/.° 

From the above passage, the following inferential cognitive process can 
be reconstructed. 


lingadarsana — smrti — Sesdnuvyavasaya 


The set of the Vy and the Kir, and the NK give different comments on 
the above PDAS’s passage, that is to say, the My and the Kir interpret the 
word ‘sesa’ to mean ‘anumeya’, the word ‘Ssesa-anuvyavasaya’ to mean 
‘lingaparamarsa’ or ‘vyaptipaksadharmatopapannalingavijnanam’ ,°* 


58. PDAS, p. 197,3—-6: vidhis tu yatra yatra dhiimas tatra tatragnir agnyabhave ca 

dhiimo ‘pi na bhavatiti/ evam prasiddhasamayvasyasandigdhadhtimadarsanat 
sGhacaryGnusmaranat tadanantaram agnyadhyavasayo bhavati. evam sarvatra 
desakalavinabhitam itarasya lingaml/ 
Both the Vy and the Kir interpret ‘agnyadhyavasaya’ in the above passage of the 
PDhS as Bahuvrihi and paraphrase it as lingaparamarsa. (Vy, p. 156,3: agnir 
adhyavastyate aneneti agnyadhyavasayah paramarsajnianam! Kir, p. 198, 7: agnir 
adhyavasiyate ‘neneti adhyavasayah paramarsah/). 

59. This passage in which the NK denies necessity of pardmarSa has been pointed out 
by’ Marui [2005: 88-89]. However, my opinion differs in terms of his having an 
idea that the whole Vaisesika school rejected paramarSa theory. 

60. PDAS, p. 243, 8-11. 

61. Wy, p. 212,15: upayuktal lingad anumeyah Sesah, so ‘nuvyavasiyate aneneti 
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whereas the NK interprets the same word ‘sesa-anuvyavasaya’ to mean 
that ‘anumeyajnanam’.? | 

We are here able to confirm the fact that the Vy and the Kir put the theory 
of liigaparamarsa into the Vaisesika system, whereas the NK rejected it 
probably due to Sridhara’s reference to Vaisesika traditional theory or due 
to his commitment to Prabhakara’s theory,” with which the above two 


hypotheses can be strengthened. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE GENESIS OF SANSKRIT TEXTS 
AND THEIR CONTEXT IN NAVYA-NYAYA: 
FROM GANGESA’S TATTVACINTAMANI 
TO ITS COMMENTARIES 


Toshihiro WADA 


1. Introduction 


In discussing the genesis of a Text in general and a commentary Text in 
particular we cannot help but think about quotation. Among those working 
in the field of semiology it is generally accepted that a Text is a ‘texture’ of 
quotations: Here the concept of quotation is taken in the broadest sense to 
include the adoption of ideas from other sources. From this viewpoint even 
an innovative Text would not be truly original. I do not intend to discuss 
here the issue of originality, which is problematic and beyond the scope of 
this paper. Instead, I will focus on the concept of quotation and examine the 
relationship between two commentary Texts. To put it another way, [ will 
clarify how the latter commentary Text emerges as a ‘texture’ of the former 
one by means of-quotation in a particular linguistic context. I also aim at 
discussing the relationship between those Texts and their ‘context’. 

I have used ‘quotation’ and ‘context’ both in a technical sense. Quotation 
generally means a complete or incomplete repetition of some other Text 
with or without quotation marks. Here I have taken it in the broader sense 
to include the adoption of ideas from others. This idea may be presented in 
a different wording so that it is difficult to establish from which author it 
was adopted. Moreover, if a particular portion of one Text (A) appears in 
another Text (B) and this portion in Text (B) includes new information, we 
regard this new information also as a quotation. This is because the whole 
of that portion including this information is regarded as a quotation from 
Text (A) in Text (B).! 


1. More precisely, this new information appears to be new, but it may be a quotation 
from other Text(s). 
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The. other concept ‘context’ is concerned not only with the linguistic 
structure surrounding a particular expression, but also with the non- 
linguistic structure surrounding it, such as the speaker, the hearer, the Social 
or cultural circumstances, etc., of that expression. It is in the latter sense 
that I have used the term ‘context’ in the following discussion. 

When thinking about different types of ‘quotation’, Hirano’s Paper 
[2004] is helpful to a large degree. He first divides it into two types: 
explicit and implicit. Explicit quotation is further divided into preservation, 
permutation, and substitution, while implicit quotation has no sub-division 
and is nothing more than deletion. In the discussion below I have not 
needed to make use of permutation and substitution but have required a 
new type of quotation: exemplification. Thus I will employ preservation, 
exemplification, and deletion in examining the relationship between the 
commentary Texts and will formulate the definition of these terms at the 
end of this section. In the following sub-section we discuss the Texts to be 
used in this study. 


1.1. Sanskrit Texts 


I will deal with three Sanskrit texts of the New School of Indian Logic, 
which is called “Navya-nydya” and which influenced all philosophical 
traditions from a methodological point of view from the 14th century 
onwards. The main text of my analysis is the Tattva-cintamani (TC) of 
Gangesa Upadhyaya, who lived in the 14th century and consolidated the 
system of Navya-nyaya. Two commentaries thereon are; (1) the Zattva- 
cintamani-saravali (TCS) of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma (latter half of the 
15th century), which is commonly called the Saravalt, and (2) the Tattva- 
cintamani-prakasa (TCPK) of Rucidatta Misra (first half of the 16th 
century). Rucidatta does not mention Vasudeva or his commentary the TCS 
in his own commentary, but a general comparison of the two commentaries 
shows conclusively that Rucidatta was using Vasudeva as his main source. 
The TC is comprised of four books entitled “Perception” (Pratyaksa- 
khanda), “Inference” (Anumana-khanda), “Analogy” (Upamana-khanda), 
and “Language” (Sabda-khanda) respectively. This is a voluminous text, 
and we do not have a translation of the whole text in a modern language. 
The above-mentioned commentaries are also vast in size, and there is no 





2. For an edition and translation of the Vyaptipaficaka of the TCS, see Wada [2003] 


{2005] [2006]. For an edition and translation of that. of the al Ty ith | 
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[forthcoming b]. See also notes 10 and 11, I nacto 2ICa rut 
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comprehensive existing research on them. It is difficult to even draw a 
rough sketch of their content. We do not even know whether these two 
commentaries are complete or not; many commentaries of the JC have 
been published but in incomplete form. As a result, we cannot carry out 
our research on the whole ZC and its commentaries and will have to focus 
instead on a particular section dealing with a particular concept. 

Focusing on the section dealing with the definition of invariable 
concomitance, or pervasion (vya@pti: logical subsumption), which plays an 
important role in inference theory in Indian logic, I will attempt to clarify 
the relation between the two commentaries. For this task I have taken 
up the “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section” (Vyapti- 
paficaka) of the three texts. This section Is placed in the beginning of the 
“Invariable Concomitance Chapter” (Vy4pti-vada), which in turn forms the 
second chapter of the “Inference Book” (Anum4na-khanda), the second 
book of Gangega’s TC and the two commentaries. The “Five Definitions 
of Invariable Concomitance Section” of the TC is a small text; this section 
consists only of five provisional definitions of invariable concomitance and 
concludes that none of them is satisfactory for one reason only. The simple 
structure and small size of this section make it particularly suitable for our 
purposes here. 


1.2. Invariable Concomitance (vyapfti) 


To understand the content of the “Five Definitions of Invariable 
Concomitance Section” of the TC and the two commentaries, it is necessary 
to clarify the concept of invariable concomitance. In Indian logic inference 
is fundamentally given in the following form: “A possesses B, because 
A possesses C”.3 Here A is called the “subject” (paksa), B the “object 
whose existence is to be proved” or “probandum” (/irigin, sadhya, sadhya- 
dharma), and C the “logical reason” or “probans” (litiga, sadhana, sadhana- 


3. Let us call this type (1). The other fundamental type of inference is as follows: “B 
exists in A, because C exists in A”. Let us call this type (2). We may encounter an 
inference of the following form: “Dis £, because D is F”. A well-known example 
of this form is “This is a tree, because it is a SimSapa tree”. In the case of this form 
Navya-nyaya considers that the probans is the state of being /, or F=-ness, and that 
the probandum is the state of being £, or E-ness. Accordingly, the inference of 
the above form is written as “A possesses E-ness, because A possesses #-ness” or 
as “E-ness exists in A, because F-ness exists in A”. On the form of inference, see 
Ingalls [1951: 36]; A. Uno [1978: 436], which is reproduced in A. Uno [1996: 255]. 
On the relationship between the form of syllogisms (or inference) and inferential 
conginition (anumiti), see K. Bhattacharya [2001: 22-23]. . 
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dharma, hetu). When a relation of invariable concomitance between B and 
C is established, one can infer the existence of B on the basis of C in 4, 
The following is the standard example of invariable concomitance: Smoke 
and fire exists in this relation; because of this relation, it is possible to 
infer the existence of fire from smoke somewhere, e.g., on a mountain. 
Thus, the relation of invariable concomitance is regarded as one of the 
most important grounds for the validity of inference. By using the terms 
“probans” and “probandum”, this relation is usually expressed as follows: 
Wherever a probans exists, its probandum also exists. 

Invariable concomitance is the relation of a probans to its probandum, 
and not the relation of the latter to the former. A valid probans necessarily 
exists in the locus of its probandum, but the reverse is not true. For 
instance, let us suppose that one infers fire from smoke on the mountain. 
The probans is smoke, which is a valid probans because the above inference 
is valid. The probandum is fire. It is true that wherever smoke exists fire 
also exists, but it is not true that wherever fire exists smoke also exists. We 
know an example which possesses fire but not smoke, namely a red-hot 
iron ball. Thus, smoke can prove the existence of fire, but fire cannot prove 
the existence of smoke. From this case we understand that the property of 
proving the existence of the other resides in smoke and not in fire. In other 
words, invariable concomitance is regarded as a property possessed by a 
probans, e.g., smoke, and not by the probandum. In Indian philosophy it is 
common to consider relation as a property residing in one of its relata. 

Navya-nyaya attempted to define the relation of invariable concomitance 
as a property residing ina valid probans. The first definition, which Gangesa 
provides in his “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section”, is 
the “state of not existing in the possessor of the absence of a probandum” 
(sadhyabhavavadavrttitvam).4 


1.3. Preservation, Exemplification and Deletion 


Preservation is defined as employing a particular expression or idea of 
Text A in Text B. If Vasudeva’s reason why GangeSa provides the third 
definition is stated by Rucidatta also, this is a case of preservation between 
Vasudeva’s TCS and Rucidatta’s TCPK. Exemplification is defined as 
giving an example. If Vasudeva employs a general term such as “incomplete 
occurrent” in explaining the defect of the fourth definition and Rucidatta 
provides as an example of an incomplete occurrent contact, this is a case of 





4. Forall the five definitions, see section 3. 
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exemplification. Deletion is simply what it means and needs no example. 

We will take up the reasons assumed in Vasudeva’s. TCS and Rucidatta’s 
TCPK for why Gangesa provides the five definitions in a particular order. 
We will apply the concepts of preservation and deletion to the analysis of 
these reasons. 


2. The Definition of Invariable Concomitance and Its Logical Form 
2.1. The Definition of Invariable Concomitance 


When GangeSa seeks the definition of invariable concomitance (‘definition’ 


being here a rendering of /aksana), he examines whether it applies to a- 


valid probans (sad-dhetu) or not. This fact implies that he regards the valid 
probans as the definiendum (/aksya). Since invariable concomitance can 
be considered as the coexistence of a valid probans with its probandum 
(sadhya), such coexistence is a property residing in the valid probans. 
That the laksana applies to a valid probans (definiendum) means that the 
laksana exists in or on a valid probans. A valid probans.is the probans of a 
valid inference. Since invariable concomitancé is a property residing in a 
valid probans, invariable concomitance and its /aksana exist in one and the 
same locus, the valid probans. 

If the property regarded as the definition exists in a valid probans, the 
definition is proved correct. However, Gangega and Vasudeva in-fact test 
whether the ‘definition’ exists in a valid probans or in an invalid probans. 
If it does not exist in a valid probans, it suffers from the defect of narrow- 
application (avyapti). If it exists in an invalid probans, it suffers from the 
defect of over-application (ativyapti). If it does not exist in any probans, it 
suffers from the defect of non-application (asambhava). By overcoming 
these defects one by one, the given definition is improved upon. 


2.2. Logical Form of the Definitions 


It is important to show the formal structures of the definitions of invariable 
concomitance. These formal structures have in the past been expressed 
mostly in terms of symbolic logic. This method is, of course, valuable, 
but in the present paper I would like to demonstrate another method of 
illustrating the formal structure of the definitions. This method is to use 
diagrams such as Figure | below.° 





5. On the system of the diagrams, see Wada [1990] [199Sa] [2001] [2004] (2007: 
38-42]. On the history of the diagrams, see Wada [1995a] [2007: 42-46]. - 
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X 


Figure | 


In Figure 1 rectangle X represents a property (dharma), and rectangle 
Y represents its possessor (dharmin). The line between X and Y indicates 
the relation between the entity (x) denoted by X and the entity (y) denoted 
by Y. A property is that which exists in something, and its possessor is that 
in which the property exists, or it is the locus of the property. For example, 
we look at a blue pot. The blue color of the pot is a property of the pot, and 
the pot is the property-possessor of this color. This is an example in which 
a property is abstract. To give an example in which a property is concrete, 
suppose we look at a book on a table. The book is the property of the table, 
and the table is the property-possessor of the book. 

Since I regard the property and property-possessor relation as the most 
basic in Navya-nyaya analysis, | have drawn the diagram representing this 
relation first. | 

In Figure 2, the dotted line indicates the relation through which the entity 
denoted by X does not exist in or on the entity denoted by Y. In other words, 
the dotted line implies the relation whose existence is negated between 
these two entities. | 


L 


Figure 2 


In order to demonstrate a diagram applied to an example of this, let us 
take the above-mentioned inference: the mountain possesses fire, because 
it possesses smoke. The probans is smoke, and the probandum is fire. TO 
deal with a case in which something is absent somewhere, suppose that 
there is no tree on the mountain. We can illustrate the connection among the 


mountain, smoke, fire, and the absence of a FRAO EIL cal Tru he ‘ 
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(the probans) (the probandum) ,-” 


Figure 3 


Navya-nyaya employs several basic concepts concerning relation, and 
we require more diagrams to illustrate those concepts. However, it is not 
necessary to demonstrate those diagrams here, and they will be shown later 
when needed. 

The two advantages of using symbols stated by Goekoop also apply 
to my use of diagrams: “(1) It enables us to prove the logical equivalence 
or divergence of the definition of pervasion,” and (2) “We can easily 
distinguish, among the definitions of pervasion, the logical variants from 
the verbal variants”.° I would like to add a third advantage, which is that 
the diagrams enable us to easily confirm whether the definitions to be 
tested are properly applied to valid or invalid probantia. Moreover, the 
diagrams serve as a visual aid and help readers to more easily understand 
the complicated structure compressed in the definitions. 


3. The “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Chapter” of 
GangeSa 


TEXT: nanu anumitihetuvyaptijfiane ka vyaptih na tavad avya- 
bhicaritatvam, tad dhi na sdadhyabhGvavadavrititvam sadhyavad- 
bhinnasadhyabhavavadavrttitvam sadhyavatpratiyogikanyonyabhava- 
sdmandadhikaranyam sakalasadhyabhavavannisthabhavapratiyogi- 
tvam sGdhyavadanyavrttitvam v@ kevalanvayiny abhavat. (TC, Vol. 2, 
Pt. 1, pp. 27, 1 — 31,2.) 

TRANSLATION: What is invariable concomitance in [that] cognition 
of invariable concomitance which is the cause of an inferential 
cognition? Indeed, [it is] not non-deviation [of a probans from the 
probandum]. The reason for this is that it is not [non-deviation defined 
as] (1) the non-occurrence [of a probans] in the possessor of the 
absence of the probandum, (2) the non-occurrence of [a probans] in 





6. Goekoop [1967: 30]. 
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the possessor of the absence of the probandum [which absence occurs] 
in what.is different from the possessor of the probandum, (3) the state 
[possessed by a probans] of having no common locus with a mutual 
absence whose counterpositive is the possessor of the probandum, (4) 
thestate [possessed by a probans] of being the counterpositive of an 
absence which exists in all possessors of the absence of the probandum, 
or (5) the non-occurrence [of a probans] in what is different from the 
possessor of the probandum, since [any of these five states] does no 
exist in an unnegatable [probans]. , 


The definitions of invariable concomitance provided by GangeSa here are 
the first five among the twenty-one provisional definitions (piirvapaksa- 
laksana) in his TC. Of these five, we can illustrate the structure of the first 
one in Figure 4. The arrow of the double line indicates that the absence’ 
denoted by the rectangle where the arrow is rooted is the describer 
(niriipaka) of the probandum denoted by the rectangle to which the arrow 
points. Here it is sufficient to understand that this arrow is used to indicate 
the relation between absence and its absentee, I.e., the entity whose 
existence is negated. 






a probans 


an absence if 





/ 


the possessor of the absence of a probandum 


Figure 4 (The first definition) 





Let us test the first definition first. We will apply this definition to 
the well-known valid inference in Indian logic “the mountain possesses 
fire, because it possesses smoke” (parvato vahniman dhiimat). (1) The 


J. According to Matilal [1968: 101]. Sridhara in the 10th century and Udayana in the 
11th century approved the reality of absence. But it is Udayana who introduced the 


category of absence (abhava) to the ontological list of the VaiSesika School, which . 


list was accepted by the Nyaya School also. These two schools were pradually 
synthesized into the Navya-nyaya School, and hence Navya-nyaya also accepts 
the category of absence. Absence occurs somewhere and it is necessarily the 
absence of something. The place in which absence occurs is called the locus of 
absence (anuyogin), that whose existence is negated is called the counterpositive 
(pratiyogin). 


oe eicieaas 
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bandum of this inference is fire. (2) The probans is smoke. (3) The 
arice of the probandum is the absence of fire, and it exists, for example, 
: lake smoke does not exist. (5) Smoke is the probans of 


‘na lake. (4) Ina oe : 
the inference, so we can Say that the probans does not exist in a lake, .e., 
the possessor of the absence of the probandum. All the conditions stated in 


the definition have been met, and thus the definition applies to the present 
valid probans. We can illustrate the connection among the entities referred 


to in the above process in Figure 5. 





Figure 5 


We will then examine whether the first definition applies to the invalid 
probans of the inference “the mountain possesses smoke, because it 
possesses fire” (parvato dhiimavan vahneh), which is naturally invalid. (1) 
The probandum is smoke. (2) The probans is fire. (3) The absence of the 
probandum is the absence of smoke, and it exists, for example, in a red-hot 
iron ball (taptayogolaka), for this ball produces flames but not smoke. (4) 
A red-hot iron ball possesses fire, which is the probans. Hence, the probans 
does not fulfill the condition stated in the definition that it should not occur’ 
in the possessor of the absence of the probandum, and thus the definition 
does not apply to the invalid probans. It has been proved that the first 
definition does not suffer from the defect of over-application (ativyapti) 
at least in the present case. We can illustrate the connection of the entities 


referred to in the above application in Figure 6. 







(the probandum) an absence (the probans) 


a red-hot iron ball 


Figure 6: 
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We will illustrate the structure of the remaining four definitions one 
by one. The second definition runs as follows: the non-occurrence of [a 
probans] in the possessor of the absence of the probandum [which absence 
occurs] in what is different from the possessor of the probandum. Figure 
7 represents the structure of this definition. The mutual absence referreg 
to in the figure is obtained from an analysis of “different” (bhinna) in the 
definition. That which is different is the possessor of difference (bhedavat), 
and difference is a mutual absence (anyonyabhava). 


a mutual absence 





(a probans) 
an absence ‘ 






the possessor of a probandum | j that which is different 


Figure 7 (The second definition) 


The third definition runs as follows: the state [possessed by a'‘probans] 
of having no common locus with a mutual absence whose counterpositive 
is the possessor of the probandum. We can illustrate the structure of this 


definition in Figure 8. 








a mutual absence 






lia | (a probans) 





the possessor of the probandum | | (a different locus) 


Figure 8 (The third definition) 


The fourth definition runs as follows: the state [possessed by a probans] 
of being the counterpositive of an absence which exists in all possessors of 
the absence of the probandum. We can illustrate its structure in Figure 9. 
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a probandum ——| — a counterpositive 


anabsence an absence (a probans) 





all possessors of the absence of a probandum 


Figure 9 (The fourth definition) 


The fifth definition runs as follows: the non-occurrence [of a probans] 
in what is different from the possessor of the probandum. We can illustrate 


its structure in.Figure 10.° 
ES) tesa 
a mutual absence 













a possessor of a probandum | | that which is different 


Figure 10 (The fifth definition) | 


4, The Reason for Presenting the Second Dedinition after the First 
Definition: Vasudeva’s Case 


Gangesa does not say why a latter definition is more satisfactory than the 
former definition among the five. Commenting on these five definitions, | 
Vasudeva and Rucidatta explain why the latter definitions are superior to 
the former, We do not have enough space to examine all their reasons here, 
SO we will look at only one case, that in which Vasudeva points out the | 
defect of the first definition. According to Vasudeva, the first definition 
suffers from the defect of narrow-application to the valid probans whose 
probandum is an incomplete occurrent (avya@pyavritin). An incomplete 
occurrent is that which occurs in part of its locus. For example, contact 
between two substances is an incomplete occurrent, because it exists _ 
only in the physically connected parts of these two substances, and not in 


nn : 
8. Figtures 8 and 10 appear to show that both the third and fifth definitions have the 


same logical structure. Wada [forthcoming a] has discussed the structure of both 
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the whole of the two. The valid inference which includes contact as the 
probandum is that “This is the possessor of contact, because it possesses 
substance-ness” (samyogt dravyatvat).” 

Let us see why the first definition suffers from this defect and then how 
the second definition is free from it. The first definition runs as the non- 
occurrence of a probans in the possessor of the absence of the probandum, | 
and Figure 4 represents its structure. Let us start testing this definition by 
using the above inference. (1) The probandum is contact. (2) The absence 
of the probandum is the absence of contact. (3) The possessor of this 
absence is, for example, a substance. Contact is an incomplete occurrent, so 
‘it can share a locus with its absence. To give an example, when we toucha 
pot with the hand, the pot possesses contact with the hand. But the parts of 
the pot which the hand does not touch possess the absence of contact with 
the hand. Hence, we are allowed to assume the ‘absence of contact’ to exist 
in a substance although a substance can possess contact. (4) In such a locus 
of this absence there exists substanceness. The condition stated in the first 
definition that the probans should not occur in the possessor of the absence 
of the probandum is not met, and thus the definition does not apply to the 
valid probans. This is the defect of narrow-application. We can illustrate 
the connection among the entities referred to above in Figure 11. 


. substanceness 


(the probandum) an absence (the probans) 


a substance 


Figure 11 


We will next see how the second definition removes the above defect. It 
runs as follows: the non-occurrence of [a probans] in the possessor of the 
absence of the probandum which absence occurs in what is different from 





9. This: inference is reconstructed from Nyayasiddhantadipa (NSD, p. 66, 1-3) 
of Sasadhara, who flourished in the 13th century just prior to Gangega’s time: 
samyogadyavyapyavritau ca sadhye sadhyatyantabhavasamanadhikaranye ‘pi 
dravyatvasya vyapter isyamanatvat (When contact etc., which are incomplete 
occurrents, are the probanda, substanceness [the probans] possesses invariable 
concomitance [with the contact] in spite of [substanceness sharing a thr 
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the possessor of the probandum. For the structure of this definition, see | 
Figure 7. | 

The application of this definition will start as follows. (1) The | 
probandum is contact. (2) The possessor of the probandum is, for example, | 
a substance such as a pot. (3) What is different from a substance is, for 
example, a quality (guna). Here we have to determine why we cannot | 
take another substance, like cloth, as what is different from the possessor | 
of the probandum (a substance). Vasudeva seems to consider that the | 
expression ‘what is different from the possessor of the probandum’ implies ! 
that the probandum occurs in its possessor but not in what is different | 
from its possessor. Hence, “the possessor of the probandum” includes | 
all substances, and they all are ruled out from “what is different from the | 
possessor of the probandum”. As a result, we cannot take cloth as “what is | 
different from the possessor of the probandum”. (4) Since contact does not 
exist in a quality, the absence of contact exists in a quality. (5) In a quality 
there is no substanceness, and substanceness is the probandum. All the 
conditions stated in the second definition are met, and thus it applies to the 
present valid probans. We can illustrate the connection among the entities 
referred to in the above application in Figure 12. | 


contact = | an absence 


(the probandum) (the erobans} 


al a mutual absence / 
VA ‘ 
a substance (€.g., a pot) 


Figure 12 





5. The Reason for Presenting the Latter Definitions: Vasudeva and 
Rucidatta 





Vasudeva states that the first definition suffers from the defect of narrow- 
application to a valid probans whose probandum is an incomplete occurrent, 
and that the second one avoids this defect. He continues to say that the 
second definition contains the purposeless expression “the possessor of 
the absence of the probandum”. The third definition does not have such an 
expression, but, according to him, if the absence used in the definition is 
mutual absence, this definition suffers from the defect of narrow-application 
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to the probans of the valid inference “the mountain possesses fire, because it 
possesses smoke”. The fourth definition suffers from the defect of narrow- 
application to a valid probans, such as substanceness, whose probandum 
is an incomplete occurrent; furthermore, the same definition suffers from 


the defect of over-application to the probans of the invalid inference “this 


possesses cognition, because it possesses contact”. !° 


en se eS 
10. Vasudeva’s TCS on Gangesa’s “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance 
Section” reads: ... avyapyavrtlisadhyake saddhetav avyaptivaranayaha sadhyavaa- 
bhinneti. sadhyabhavapadasya vaiyyarthyam asamkyaha sadhyavad iti. na cayam 
abhava etattvad ity atravyaptih, abha@vatvasrayapratiyogikanyonyabhdvanab 
hyupagamad iti vacyam, anyonyabhavavyavaharaniyamakam svariipabhedam 
Gdayaiva tatra laksandgateh. tathapi yatkiricitsadhyavatpratiyogikanyonyabh 
avasamanadhikarane dhiime 'vyaptih syGd ity ata Gha sakaleti. sakalyam iha 
sadhyabhave tadvati va vivaksitam, tena na dhiime ‘vyGptir na va dhimabhavav 
ajjalahradanisthabhavapratiyogitaya vahnav ativyaptih. ihapy ayam samavaya- 
bhinno ghatatvad ity atravyaptih sya@t. sddhyabhavatvavacchedena vartate 
yo tyantabhavas tatpratiyogitvam iti vivaksane guno ‘dravyam samyogavad- 
bhinnatvad ity atravyaptih, dravyatvabhavabhavatvavacchedena samyogavad- 
anyonyabhavatyantabhavasya samyogasyavriteh, sakalapadasyasesanekavacino 
‘Sesam@traparatve ‘vyapyavrtlisadhyake dravyatvaday avyaplih, ayam jriGnavan 
samyogad ity atralivyapti§. cety ata Gha sadhyavadanyeti. sadhyavattvavac- 
chedak@vacchinnapratiyogikabheda tha vivaksitah. ato dhiime nasiddham sa@dhya- 
vadanyavrititvam sadhyavadanyonyabhavadharanddheyatvad iti bhavah.... 
(Trans.: ... In order to avoid [the defect of] narrow-application [of the first definition 
given by GangeSa] to a valid probans whose probandum is an incomplete occurrent, 
[he states] ‘different from the possessor of the probandum’ [which is part of the 
second definition]. Suspecting that the expression ‘the absence of the probandum’ 
[stated in the second definition] is purposeless, [he} states ‘the possessor of the 
probandum’ {which is part of the third definition]. It should not be argued: in the 
case of [the inference] “this is an absence, because [it possesses] the state of being 
[called] ‘this””, [the third definition suffers from the defect of] narrow-application; 
the reason [for this defect] is that mutual absence whose counterpositive is the 
locus of absenceness is not admitted. The reason [for our rejection of the above 
argument] is: based only on the determining factor of the use of the expression 
‘mutual absence’, [which determining factor is] the particular nature [of mutual 
absence], the [third] definition [should] be applied in that [case]. Despite [the above 
discussion, the third definition] would [still suffer from the defect of] narrow- 
application to smoke, which has a common locus with a mutual absence whose 
counterpositive is a particular possessor of the probandum. Therefore [Gangesa 
States] ‘all possessors’ [which is part of the fourth definition]. ‘Being all’ here [in 
the fourth definition] is meant [to exist] in ‘the absence of the probandum’ or ‘the 
possessor of the absence of a probandum’. Therefore, [this definition does] not 
(suffer from the defect of] narrow-application to smoke, nor [does it suffer from 
the defect of] over-application to fire, which is the counterpositive of an absence 
which exists in a lake possessing an absence of smoke. This [definition] will also 


[suffer from the defect of] narrow-application if the Faso of BEATA Ta ¥hy 
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Rucidatta, on the other hand, mentions that the first definition suffers 
from the defect of narrow-application to a valid probans whose probandum 
is contact, which is an incomplete occurrent. He keeps silent about the 
defect of the second definition. The third definition suffers from the defect 
of narrow-application to the probans of the valid inference “the mountain 
possesses fire, because it possesses smoke” if the absence used in the 
definition is mutual absence. The fourth definition is free from this defect, 
but suffers from the defect of narrow-application to the probans of the valid 
inference whose probandum is contact, i.e., an incomplete occurrent.!! 


different from inherence, because [it possesses] potness”. If [to remove the defect 
mentioned above, the fourth definition] means ‘the state [possessed by a probans] 
of being the counterpositive of a constant absence which exists with that which is 
qualified by the state of being an absence of the probandum fi.e., with an absence 
of the probandum, the definition suffers from the defect of] narrow-application in 
the case of the inference “a quality is not a substance, because [it possesses] the 
state of being different from the possessor of contact”. This is because with that 
which is qualified by the state of an absence of an absence of substanceness [i.e., 
with the absence of an absence of substanceness] contact, which is a constant 
absence of a mutual absence of the possessor of contact, does not exist. If the word 
‘all’, which means ‘without exception’ or ‘plural’, means only ‘without exception’ 
(in the fourth definition], [the definition will suffer from the defect of] narrow- 
application to substanceness and so forth in the case of [the inference whose] 
probendum is an incomplete occurrent. In addition [the fourth definition will suffer 
from the defect of] over-application in the case of [the inference] “this possesses 
cognition, because [it possesses] contact”. Therefore, [Gangesa states] ‘what is 
different from the possessor of a probandum’ [which is part of the fifth definition]. 
Here [in the fifth definition ‘the state of being what is different from the possessor 
of the probandum’ is] intended to mean ‘a difference whose counterpositive is 
qualified by the delimitor of the state of being the possessor of the probandum’. 
[This clarification] means that accordingly ‘the non-occurrence [of the probans} in 
what is different from the possessor of the probandum’ is not unobtained in smoke 
[which is the valid probans of the inference “the mountain possesses fire, because 
it possesses smoke”], because [smoke possesses] the state of not being an entity 
contained by the container ofa mutual absence of the possessor of the probandum.... 
11. Rucitadda’s TCPK on Gangesa’s “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance 
Section” reads: niriipanaprayojakatvenaha anumitihetv iti. samyogasadhyaka- 
saddhetav avyapter laksanantaram aha s@dhyavad iti. nanu yatkimcitsadhyavatp 
ratiyogikanyonvabhavasamanadhikaranyam dhiimadav apy astity arucer Gha 
sakaleti. sakalapadam asesaparam, na tv anekasesaparam. ato yatraikam eva 
sadhyam tatra na sakalyaprasiddhir iti dhyeyam. nanu samyogadisadhyakasad- 
dhetav avyGptir ity anuSayenaha sdGdhyavad iti. sadhyavattvavacchinnaprati- 
yogitakanyonyabhavavadayrttitvam ity arthah. anyonyabhavas ca vyapyavrttir 
iti noktadosah. atra vrttimattve satiti visesanam, ato nakasGdav ativydptih. 
kevalanvayiniti. kevalanvayidharmasadhyaka ity arthah. (Trans.: {Gangesa;] 
who explains [the cause of an inferential cqgnition], says, “[What is invariable 
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We can show the above reasons given by Vasudeva and Rucidatta for 
presenting the later definitions, which are also the defects of the former 


definitions, in the following table: 


s Vasudeva’s reason 


“narrow-application to a valid probans 
whose probandum is an incomplete 
occurrent 


the purposeless expression “the 
possessor of the absence of the 
probandum” 


narrow-application to the probans 
of the valid inference “the mountain 
possesses fire, because it possesses 

smoke” 


(1) narrow-application to the 
probans, such as substanceness, 
whose probandum is an 
incomplete occurrent; 

(2) over-application to the probans 

of the invalid inference “this 

possesses cognition, because it 
possesses contact” 







Rucidatta’s reason 







narrow-application to a valid probans 
whose probandum is an incomplete 
occurrent such as contact 




























narrow-application to the probans 
of the valid inference “the mountain 
possesses fire, because it possesses 

smoke” 








(1) narrow-application to the probans 
of the valid inference whose 
probandum is contact; 

(2) none 














concomitance in that cognition of invariable concomitance which is] the cause of 
an inferential cognition?” Since [the first definition of invariable concomitance 
suffers from the defect of] narrow-application to a valid probans whose probandum 
is contact, [he] states another definition, [which includes the expression] “the 
possessor of the probandum”. An undesirable consequence [will arise which is that 
someone may object that] even in smoke there exists the state of having a common 
locus with that of a mutual absence whose counterpositive is the possessor of 
some probandum. Therefore [he states] ‘all possessors’ [which is part of the fourth 
definition]. The word ‘all’ [employed in the fourth definition] means ‘without 
exception’, and not ‘either plural or without exception’. That is why [we] should 
consider that the state of being all is not unobtained when only one probandum 
is [available]. Since [someone objects that the fourth definition suffers from the 
defect of] narrow-application to valid probantia whose probanda are contact etc., 
[Gangesa] states with regret ‘the possessor of the probandum’ [which is part of the 
fifth definition]. [The fifth definition] means ‘the non-occurrence [of a probans] in 
the possessor of a mutual absence whose counterpositiveness is delimited by the 
State of being the possessor of the probandum’. A mutual absence is a complete 
occurrent, so [the fifth definition does] not [suffer from] the above-mentioned 
defect. Here [in all the five definitions presented by Gangega] ‘when [the probans) 
Is an occurrent’ is the qualifier [of each definition]. That is why [the revised fifth 
definition containing constant absence does] not [suffer from the defect of] over- 
eppucatGD to space and so forth. The expression ‘in an unnegetable’ {in the 7C] 


js 
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Vasudeva’s reason why the first definition is not satisfactory is also used by 
Rucidatta with his clarification of Vasudeva’s word “incomplete occurrent” 
as “contact”. This is a case of exemplification. Vasudeva’s reason why the 
second definition is not satisfactory is not mentioned by Rucidatta. This 
is a case of deletion. Vasudeva’s reason why the third definition is not 
satisfactory is repeated; this is a case of preservation. One of Vasudeva’s 
two reasons why the fourth definition is not satisfactory is almost same as 
Rucidatta’s; while Vasudeva provides an example of a probans to which the 
definition should apply, Rucidatta provides an example of the probandum of 
such a probans. This is a case of exemplification. Vasudeva’s other reason 
for the other defect of the fourth definition is not referred to by Rucidatta. 
The reason for this is probably that since Vasudeva presents a complete 
form of the inference which includes the invalid probans, Rucidatta does 
not need to do this in order to point out the second defect. This is a case of 
deletion. 


6. Concluding Remarks 


Preservation between the two commentary Texts indicates that the 
information deserves to be transmitted however simple it may look. 
Exemplification shows that even if the added information is not new, it 
looks fresh in its textual new context. When exemplification occurs, some 
information which they bear upon is not mentioned in the latter commentary 
Text and in this regard it resembles deletion. Deletion occurs when the 
information does not deserve to be transmitted. This does not always mean 
that the deleted information has become useless or unnecessary. Deletion 
often occurs when the information has become common knowledge to the 
readers of the later commentary Texts. This is the ‘context’ of commentary 
Texts. 

As deleted information increases in successive commentary Texts, the 
size of the Texts decreases. Accordingly, when we read a commentary Text, 
we should infer that there is deleted information in the Text with reference 
to the former commentary Texts, and we can supply the information from 
them. When thinking about cases of exemplification, we have to consider 
with reference to what these cases occur. This leads one to the conclusion 
that to understand one of the commentary Texts on a main Text deeply, we 
have to read the other commentary Texts also. If follows that to recognize 
cases of preservation, exemplification, and deletion in the commentary. 
Texts, we may have to regard them as one whole, as Hirano [2004: 73] 
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Cont. from first flap... 


here. It is an underlying principle of 
this book that in order to understand 
texts, written in Sanskrit or other 
languages, we need to turn our 
attention towards factors outside of 
them, such as information provided by 
other areas of study, which factors we 
call context. 

All the contributors of this book 
have made particular use of this 
concept in their analysis. Nine papers 
have been organized into four parts: 
(I) General, (IJ) Buddhism, (III) 
Vedanta, Mimamsa and Vyakarana 
and (IV) Nyaya and VaiSesika. 
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